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INTRODUCTION. 

It seems somewhat over-bold to tread in the same path 
as that over which Sir Walter Scott travelled in the 
charming Tales of a Grandfather. One well remembers 
the delight with which, in 1827, the first series of these 
was hailed. Of it, his son-in-law and biographer justly 
says : — * ITie popularity of the book has grown with 
every year that has since elapsed ; it is equally prized in 
the library, the boudoir, the schoolroom, and the nur- 
sery ; it is adopted as the happiest of manuals, not only 
in Scotland, but wherever the English language is 
spoken/ This encomium is not exaggerated. It has 
done more to popularize the strongly marked history of 
Scotland than perhaps any other one work. 

But since 1827 Scottish history has received a great 
deal of attention, and much has been gained by the de- 
tection of the forgery of Richard of Cirencester, by the 
discredit of Hector Boethius and those who copied him, 
by the rehabilitation of Thomas Innes, by the publica- 
tion of family histories, chartularies, and X\v<^ ofOesfcx ^^i^& 
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of the literary clubs, by the disinterment of hitherto un- 
known documents from the archives of the Vatican and 
of the English Record Office, and generally by the enlight- 
ened criticism with which statements have been sifted 
and facts verified. 

Moreover, the attention drawn to Scotland in these 
last years has exhibited itself in the production of several 
complete Histories, such as those of Tytler, Grub, Cun- 
ningham, acid Burton, while particular points and epochs 
in it have been elucidated with no ordinary care by such 
men as Skene, Stuart, £. W. Robertson, Hosack, Laba- 
noflf, Teulet, Cosmo Innes, Reeves, and above all by 
the late Joseph Robertson. 

Moreover, the general advance in education has 
created the demand for a book a little less sketchy than 
the Tales of a Grandfather, In that work hardly any 
notice is taken of the earlier times ; the archaeology of 
the country, in which Scott himself was so great a master, 
IS very incidentally alluded to, and ancient authorities 
seldom speak for themselves. The present little volume 
has attempted to meet those wants. 

But the most telling reason is, that since Scott*s 
time a sounder treatment of history has gradually been 
asserting itself, in that the supernatural factors in history 
are being duly recognised, and the influences of the 
Church on civil institutions adequately estimated. It 
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was not to be expected that men brought up under the 
indirect influence of the French Encyclopaedists, though 
hating their principles, should give a prominence to 
those powers in society, which in their own time had 
ceased to be such ; and Scott himself, one of the most 
potent agents in the reaction, was not likely to feel that 
reaction in its full force. It is to Germany that we owe 
the turn of the tide in history. Voigt's Life of Gregory 
VIL^ and Hurter's Geschichte Pabst Innocenz III, und 
seiner Zeitgenossen (both Protestants, be it remembered), 
directed men's minds to the almost superhuman mental 
stature of these great Pontiff's, and to the religious prin- 
ciples which in their days told on politics and philo- 
sophy, while Gieseler, by presenting to the reader dry 
fects, and Pertz by collecting authentic documents, 
enable him to judge for himself. In France, Thierry, 
Guizot, and Ozanam, in Italy, Abate Tosti and Cesare 
Canth, have carried on in their different measures the 
same line of thought ; while in England the publica- 
tions issued under the auspices of the Master of the 
Rolls, and the labours of such men as Professor Stubbs, 
Canon Raine, Mr. Freeman, the late Dr. Rock, and 
the lamented Arthur Haddan, have been invaluable in 
this respect The last labour of Mr. Haddan, published 
since his death, was a contribution to the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland of the greatest importance. 
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In no country was the Church so dominant for good 
or for evil as in Scotland. In its purity it was the most 
sanctifying influence, in its degradation the most cor- 
rupting. It was the solitary element of civilisation 
among the fierce tribes of the Picts and Dalriadic Scots, 
and it was the principal organ whereby Scotland in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries was brought into the 
circle of European influence. But one result of its efforts 
for good was excessive endowment ; and excessive en- 
dowment, among other causes, wrought first its corrup- 
tion, and then its fall. ' Corruptio optimi est pessima,' 
and the glorious Church, without spot or wrinkle, of 
men like Guido of Lindores and St. Clement of Dun- 
blane, became the scene of the vices of those degraded 
abbots and other religious persons who, to escape the 
discipline recommended by the last spasmodic efforts at 
reformation by the Council of Edinburgh in 1559, turned 
Protestant. 

In the little History now presented to the reader it 
has been endeavoured to exhibit the history of Scotland 
in that light which is cast upon all human events by 
the action of the Catholic Church. An attempt has 
been made to give graphic pictures of the different 
events recorded, and conscientiously to state the truth. 
No writer, however judicial in his estimates of men and 
measures, however faithful in stating all the facts, can or 
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ought to take a bloodless and passionless attitude with 
regard to human events. Sin and wrong-doing ought to 
excite indignation, virtue and nobility of soul extort their 
measures of praise. The historian is one of the most 
important of the teachers of men, and in the present 
time, when the current of popular opinion runs so 
strongly in the way of preference of ideas to facts, his 
office is doubly important. Among the causes of the 
false views of Philosophy and Religion which are now so 
lamentably prevalent, there is none so operative as the 
neglect of history. If, according to the Greek philo- 
sopher, the Supreme Being himself cannot make that 
not to have been which has been, the importance of 
History as the handmaid of these cannot be exaggerated, 
and therefore the supply of really sound text-books is 
one of the desiderata of modern education. 

The present little work is an effort at meeting this 
want The authoress has tried conscientiously to exhibit 
the truth irrespective of sentimental leanings, at the 
same time that she has not hesitated to hold up to 
praise or reprobation the conduct of the actors in the 
different scenes of Scottish history. She has sought to 
throw light on the greater events by illustrations taken 
from contemporary authorities, and to give as much 
local colouring as possible to the pictuie^ c>l ^<^\Jo^^ 
life. Above a]i, while never obtTudvn%\iei owxv o^v«vqnn^ 
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as interpretations of the mysterious course of Divine 
Providence, she has never ignored the truth which Ues 
at the bottom of all true reading of the lesson of history, 
that out of the mass of hmnan sin and human sorrow 
the high behest of the Supreme is obeyed, and that 
through the disturbances caused by the depraved exer- 
cise of the free will of the creature, the * Providence that 
shapes our ends ' vindicates Its power and wisdom in 
bringing about such results as will only find their true 
explanation in the eternal world. * Et nunc reges intel- 
ligite : Erudimini qui judicatis terranu' 

A.P. F. 

DUND£Ey 1873, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANHY. 

' More pure the gale where the wild thistle rears 
His mountain banner on his stony tower, 
Than odorous breath of cultivated bower ; 
More true to nature o'er its armed spears, 
The moimtain-rose its lonely chalice bears. 
Than many-folding cup of cherished flower. 
And, traversing those wilds with silvery shower 
E'en Winter's moon more clear and free appears : 
Such is thy sister of the northern hills — 
Less honoured, not less holy ; bowed with ills. 
But not destroyed ; pure branch of the true vine^ 
Drinking her nurture from the barren rock 
Of pitiless elements she braves the shock. 
And has less earthly beauty, more divine.' 

TAe CathedraL 

The beginning of the history of Scotland carries us back 
to that dim period before the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and long after His ascension, when, the British 
Islands were looked upon as the extremities of the earth, 
and the people of the south, who lived in comfort and 

A 
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luxury, shivered when they spoke of the cold shores of bar- 
barian Britain. Beyond the Pillars of Hercules, far in the 
northern ocean, there was a gloomy region known as 
Ultima Thule, and this was either Iceland or the extreme 
north of our native land. Yet this Ultima Thule, or those 
islands that were on the way to that undesirable territory, 
cut off though they were from the world, surrounded by 
wild seas, veiled often in mysterious mists, and inhabited 
by savages, were in the secret ordering of Almighty God to 
become very soon strongholds of the Christian religion, and 
in after ages centres of the most advanced civilisation. 
Ancient Caledonia lay buried in dense forests, diversified 
by an occasional morass, or by a plain which had been 
cleared for a battle-ground, but neither fields nor gardens 
refreshed the eye ; for although, with the wild beasts and 
birds of the forest and the fish in which the rivers abounded, 
the fruits of the earth formed a usual article of food, the 
natives were too busy to bestow on them the pains of culti- 
vation. The nature of their employments is testified to by 
the many flint hatchets and arrow-heads which have been 
turned up by the plough, or discovered in warriors' graves. 
Fighting was the business of life, and the chase was its pro- 
fitable recreation. The British mother gave her new-born 
baby boy his first food on the point of her husband's lance, 
praying as she did so to the gods of her country that the 
little one might die in the midst of hostile swords and 
javelins.^ Here and there appeared an enclosure of the 
pits that were the dreary dwelling-places of savage men ; 
the rugged architecture of the Caterthun or British hill-fort 
decorated the heads of some of the most naturally fortified 
crags, and occasionally a grove may have been portioned 
off for the worship of the Caledonian gods, whoever these 
gods were ; for although some writers suppose that the 

^ Solinus, c. 22. 
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Scandinavian mythology, peculiarly adapted to the stormy 
north, with its desolate hell of perpetual hard frost and 
dense mist, and its comfortable Valhalla of everlasting eat- 
ing and drinking, obtained, and others think that they can 
discern indications of the abstract Druidical mythology, 
with spells and strange magical rites, of the adoration of the 
host of heaven, or of the Persian fire-worship, the truth is 
lost in the past. Concerning the Primeval Period we have 
volumes of fable, but not a word of history. The books of 
the antiquaries are the cromlechs or sepulchres, with their 
remains of stalwart skeletons, the canoes, and the stone 
weapons which were all that the Caledonians in their most 
helplessly savage state had for doing battle with one another, 
and with the wolves and boars and Caledonian bulls that dis- 
puted with them the dominion of the forests and mountains. 
Long before the first century of the Christian era the work- 
ing of metals was introduced into Britain, and the beautiful 
leaf-shaped bronze sword, the vessels of ornamented pot- 
tery, the fragments of knitted cloth, and ornaments of 
bronze or native gold, testify to the great advance of the 
intelligent savage. The aboriginal inhabitants or natives of 
North Britain were a Celtic race called the Caledonians ; 
the Picts were their lineal descendants ; and the Scots who 
at last conquered the native Picts and gave the country 
their name were a people of Gaelic original, who emigrated 
from Scotia or Ireland, and effected a permanent settlement 
on the west coast of Argyle early in the sixth century. 
Scotia was the ancient name of the island now called Ire- 
land, and it was not till the union of the Picts and Scots, in 
the ninth century, that it was transferred to Albania or 
North Britain. From very early times the British Islands 
were known to the Phoenician merchants as the Cassiterides, 
or Isles of Tin. About the year a.d. 78 the Roman annexa- 
tion of South Britain took place ; and in the '^e^x ^ Y^'^'^ 
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Agricola and his legions first penetrated into the Caledonian 
forests. The twenty-one native tribes were, from constitu- 
tional bravery, their passionate love of dear life and liberty, 
and long practice in quarrelling among each other, enabled 
to resist for a time the battalions of Rome, terrible even in 
their decay. The history of the campaign of Agricola is 
written by Tacitus, his son-in-law, the great Roman his- 
torian. In his vigorous pages the first light breaks 
on the darkness of Albania, and he is the first to call 
its inhabitants Caledonii. He tells us that the Romans 
and the Britains met in desperate conflict at Mons Gram- 
pius, the latter led by their heroic chief Galgacus. In this 
conflict, generally called the Battle of the Grampians,* 
the Romans were victorious, and they then settled down in 
the country south of the Forth. Agricola built a line of 
forts from the Forth to the Clyde, and his fleet, sailing along 
the coast, discovered that Britain was an island, and lighted 
upon the Orcades, the Orkneys of later days, which they 
annexed to the Empire. In the year 120 the Emperor 
Hadrian commenced the erection of the great wall, which 
having been added to or completed by the Emperor Severus, 
in the beginning of the third century, is sometimes called 
the Wall of Severus. This magnificent triumph of military 
engineering, vast portions of which still remain, crossed the 
country from the Tyne to the Solway, shutting out the 
barbarian north. It consisted of two great ditches or fosses, 
of a stone wall, and three earthen mounds or ramparts, and 
at regular distances were towers and strong fortresses or 
barracks. The breadth of the stone wall varied between 
six and nine feet, and *if,* says the historian who thus 
minutely describes it, *we suppose it to have been from 
eighteen to twenty feet high, and allow from ten to twelve 
feet for the ditch which accompanies it on fiat ground, there 

* The site of the battle of the Grampian^ is unknown. 
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was here some thirty feet of perpendicular rampart facing 
the barbarian who came to assail the marches of the Em- 
pire/^ About the year 139, in the reign of the Emperor 
Antonine, Lollius Urbicus, the Roman lieutenant in Britain, 
built another rampart from the Forth to the Clyde, known 
as the Wall of Antonine, or Grime's Dyke. Within these 
great walls the five Romanized British tribes — the Ottadini, 
die Gadini, the Selgovae, the Novantes, and the Damnii — 
lived in tolerable security in their large territory of Valentia, 
which afterwards came to be called Cumbria or Strathclyde. 
From the time of the invasion of Agricola, in A.D. 80, to the 
beginning of the fifth century, when all intercourse with 
Imperial Rome ceased, is called the Roman Period — the 
period of actual Roman occupation, when ' Rome, her 
mark,' was impressed, although but lightly, in Albania. In 
Valentia was established a measure of the civilisation and 
the glittering depravity of the Empire, and these new man- 
ners and ways, good and evil, with the knowledge of arts 
and sciences, spread more or less throughout the accessible 
regions of the country. Military Roman remains are found 
as far as the Grampians, and in Valentia there are still the 
Roman roads, and what were once the Roman camps. 
There are also traces of human abodes, of domestic utensils 
of classic mould, and there have been found a few lachry- 
matories or phials for containing the tears of mourners 
for the dead. Yet we can discover no remains of those 
extra appliances of luxurious comfort and elegance which 
were indispensable to the permanent existence of noble 
Romans. The indelible stamp is wanting which would 
have implied that the highest social life of the Italians took 
a very fijrm root in Caledonia during any portion of the long 
period of Roman occupation. We can imagine the Roman 
lords bringing their wives and daughters to enjoy the cool 

^ Burton's Hist, of Scotland^ vol. i. ^^. 7:o^ ii. 
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climate of the new world for a month or two in one summer 
of a lifetime, but it is not probable that a great number of 
the rich inhabitants of the south would, have made a lasting 
exchange from their own delicious climate for any region 
beyond Northumberland. The great change and vast 
blessing that befell our country in the Roman period in- 
finitely exceeds in magnitude every event of Scottish 
history. It was the introduction of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and the overthrow of the mythology of the Cale- 
donians. We are told that in the beginning of the third 
century a native king was converted, but certainly the 
exact date and circumstances of the first appearance of 
Christianity are not known. One of the legends about it is 
this : — In tfie year 307, Saint Regulus, or Rule, set sail from 
Achaia in Asia, accompanied by a priest, two deacons, 
eight hermits, and three devoted virgins,* and carrying with 
them, in obedience to a vision by night, part of the relics 
of the apostle Saint Andrew, who was crucified at Patras in 
Achaia. After a tempestuous voyage, in which they were 
deprived of all save the blessed relics, their frail boat was 
driven on the Scottish shore, and they landed where the 
city of St. Andrews now stands, and lived for some time 
among the cliffs of St. Andrews bay, where St Rule's 
ocean cave, a rough oratory hewn out of the solid rock, is 
still his memorial Their arrival having been made known 
to the king of the Picts, he presented them with lands, and 
permitted them to disseminate the Gospel along the eastern 
coast They built a church near the site of the mediaeval 
cathedral ; and at all events this legend accounts for the 
national veneration for St Andrew, who is the patron saint 
of Scotland. 



1 One of these virgins, Triduana, led an eremitic life at Rescoby 
in Forfarshire, and has left her name in various districts. 



CHAPTER II. 

ST. NINIAN AND ST. PATRICK. 

• Faith is fresh of hue. * 

Lyra Innocentium. 

The first apostle of the Picts of whom we have any- 
certain information is Saint Ninian. He was the son of a 
Christian Prince, and was bom at Whithem in Galloway, 
some time in the fourth century. He lived a very holy 
youth, being early called by God to devote himself unre- 
servedly to His service. At twenty years old he went to 
study at Rome, the head-quarters of Christianity and of civili- 
sation, and during the long probation he passed there, he 
had opportunities of seeing and learning much, of * proving 
all things.' The Roman Empire was falling, and the power 
of the Roman See was on the rapid increase. St Ambrose 
and St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome, were 
spreading around them the varied influence of their * noble 
lives,' and were combating Arianism, a frightful heresy, 
which denied the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Ninian was consecrated bishop by Siricius, Bishop 
of Rome ; and then we may imagine what a wealth of faith 
and love was needed to tear himself from the churches and 
books, the city full of life, and holding out many an allure- 
ment to work and to self-devotion, — the delightful climate, 
the beautiful nature all around praising and loving God, the 

holy friends, to return to his barbarian fatherlaxvd, ^^ 

1 
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however bade them all good-bye for ever in this world, that 
he might go away alone with his God^ to labour in that 
bleak country, which was the part of the great vineyard 
that He had allotted to his keeping. On his way home 
he visited St Martin of Tours, 'the glory of Gaul,' who 
hailed in Ninian the future saint, ' perceiving by prophetic 
light that he would be the instrument of salvation to many.' 
On Ninian discovering to him the desire of his heart — ^to rear 
a church in his own land, — the aged bishop promised his 
son skilled artificers, and then with prayers and tears they 
parted, and Ninian went 'forth to his work, and to his 
labour until the evening.' That work was the evangeliza- 
tion of the southern Picts, who inhabited the country 
between the Forth and the Grampians. He chose for a 
place of occasional retreat and study, and which, though 
without the scene of his active toil, became really the 
centre to the mission, a promontory near the Solway, 
where he erected a church called Candida Casa, or the 
White House, because, as the Venerable Bede tells us, it 
was built of stone, in a manner unusual among the Britons. 
In 397 St Martin died, and the news of this event reaching 
Ninian, he dedicated his church to him, and 'in many a 
rough wild heart the sight of that fair church, conspicuous on 
its promontory, may have produced the first perceptions of 
the beauty and stability of the new faith, brought by a 
British prince from a city heretofore associated with legions 
ramparts, and iron-hearted repression.'^ St Ninian's work 
was blessed in the conversion of the southern Picts. By 
the stories about him in the account of his life, the singular 
beauty of his character is exhibited, and though so brave 
and so sternly in earnest, he was as simple as a child. The 
l^end of the Rain teaches us a great deaL One day 

» Bright's Hist, of the Church, c. ix. p. 228. 
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St Ninian was out walking with a brother of the religious 
house of Candida Casa. At a certain spot they halted, 
opened their Psalters, and began to read. While thus em- 
ployed a mountain-shower came suddenly on, but it wetted 
them not The air formed around them into a protecting 
vault, and not a drop fell through. But presently St 
Ninian lifted his eyes from the page, and a light thought, 
cogitatio illicita, crossing his mind, the rain fell both upon 
him and his book. His companion, seeing this, conjectured 
the cause, and gently expostulated with Ninian, who, recol- 
lecting himself, blushed, recovered his attention, and forth- 
with the rain ceased to wet him. St Ninian died at Candida 
Casa, and was buried there. It is pleasant to have anything 
that can remind us of our good countryman long since 
at rest in the heavenly kingdom, and there is still a bell called 
Chg-rinny^ or Bell of St. Ninian, rude enough to be the 
very bell that rung the brethren of Candida Casa to their 
prayers,^ and many churches, holy wells, and caves, still 
bear the name of Ninian, or Ringan, as the apostle of the 
southern Picts is often called. The site of Candida Casa is 
still pointed out, and this, our earliest ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, became the See of Galloway. Throughout the middle 
ages St. Niniaa's famous shrine was a favourite place of pil- 
grimage, and for many years after his death devout persons 
came from all parts of Scotland, and even over from Ireland, 
to say their prayers to Almighty God at it We had many 
communications with the great Irish Church in these early 
centuries ; and before leaving the remotest period of the 
history of Christianity in this country it is well to know the 
story of St. Patrick, the patron saint of , Ireland, as told by 
himself in the work called his * Confession.' It may be 
read as a fair specimen of the career of many another mis- 

* See ArchcBology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland^ by Dr. D, 
Wilson, p. 660. 
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sionary among the Celtic tribes. He was bom at the end 
of the fourth century, or early in the fifth, at Nemthur, a 
place which is supposed to answer to Alcluyd, the capital of 
the Cumbrian kingdom, now Dumbarton, on the Firth of 
Clyde. 

His parents, who were Christians, occupied a respectable 
if not a noble position. He says of himself and his com- 
panions in their childhood, * We had gone back from God, 
and not kept His commandments, and were not obedient to 
our priests.' At the age of sixteen he was taken captive 
with many thousands of men, to Hiberio^ as he invariably 
calls Ireland. At that time his father was living in the town 
of Bonavem Tabemice^ and was occupied in farming a piece 
of land in the neighbourhood. His captivity, full of bitter- 
ness and affliction, Patrick received as a punishment for his 
hitherto graceless life, and he seems to have looked back 
with gratitude to the paternal love of God during those early 
careless years. In Hiberio he was appointed to herd cattle. 
This was his daily work ; and then it was that God called 
him to Himself, and began to speak in a special manner to 
his soul. In the midst of utter desolation, cut off from any 
teacher, or book, or church, his vocation was growing every 
day, and the love of God was increasing in him. Prayer 
became a passion to him. In lonely woods and on the 
mountains by day and night he prayed, and in one day 
would say an hundred prayers, and at night almost as many. 
He was regardless of the snow and ice and rain, being re- 
plenished by the sunshine of the love of God. * And I felt 
no evil,' he says, * nor was there any laziness in me, because, 
as I now see, the Spirit was burning within me.' Thus his 
spiritual growth went on, and in the poor herd-boy the future 
saint, by whose instrumentality so many precious souls were 
to be gathered in for our Lord, was gradually developed. 
At length his patient waiting had its reward, for after six 
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years' captivity he heard in a dream a commendatory voice 
saying, * Thy fasting is well : thou shalt soon return to thy 
country.' There was no prospect, humanly speaking, of the 
fulfilment of this promise, but in another dream the same 
voice told him that, at the distance of two hundred miles, 
the ship lay in readiness for his voyage. So he fled away, 
fearing nothing, and after some difficulty obtained a passage. 
But it was not till he had undergone many sufferings and 
privations that he was again with his parents in North 
Britain. Though there are no particulars recorded, and 
though fifteen hundred years come between us and that 
meeting, we may still imagine what it was to him after his 
painful banishment, and what it was to his parents to 
receive home again such a son. They besought him to stay 
with them for the rest of his life, and not to expose himself 
to fresh perils. But Patrick already perceived in his former 
persecutors the instruments of God, and it was becoming very 
plain to him that his special vocation was to Hiberio. This 
thought never left him, so that in his very sleep he seemed 
to hear the voice of the wild inhabitants of the forest of 
Focluith crying, * We pray thee, holy youth, come and walk 
again among us.' And when perhaps hesitating as to the 
origin of the secret voice within him, in another dream he 
heard .a chanted strain, of which he could understand 
nothing except the refrain, * He who gave His life for thee 
is He who speaketh in thee.' These and other inspirations 
confirmed him in his resolution of tearing himself from his 
own land, and from his parents, 'without honour,' and 
* without a name.' He returned to Hiberio, * for the sake 
of the Gospel, and of the promises,' and the great work of 
his life began. What that work was is best told in the 
simple language of the Confession. * I am,' he says, * greatly 
a debtor to God, who hath vouchsafed me such great grace 
that many people by my means should be bom again to 
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God, and that clergy should be ordained everywhere for 
them, for the people who had lately come to the faith, the 
Lord having taken them from the ends of the earth, . . . 
Whence comes it that in Hiberio those who had not any 
knowledge of God, and up to the present time worshipped 
only idols and abominations, how are they lately become 
the people of the Lord, and are called the sons of God ? 
The sons of Scots and daughters of chieftains appear now 
as monks and virgins of Christ' The last words of the 
Confession are, * But I pray those who believe and fear God, 
whosoever may condescend to look into or receive this 
writing which Patrick the sinner, although unlearned, wrote 
in Hiberio, if I have done or established any little thing 
according to God's will, that no man ever say that my 
ignorance did it, but think ye and let it be verily believed 
that it was the gift of God.' 

Such is the history of St. Patrick as told by himself. 

His Confession was transcribed at the end of the eighth 
century, or very early in the ninth, into the Book of Armagh, 

* from the volume which Patrick wrote with his own hand,' 
and it is also copied, with considerable additions, in several 
MSS. On the foundation of the Confession is built the 

* Lives.' These profess to tell of a special commission from 
Pope Celestine to St. Patrick to preach the Gospel to the 
Scots, and enter into an accoimt, more or less full, of his 
vast missionary labours, of the great ecclesiastical schools 
he established, the churches, convents, and oratories he 
erected throughout the land, the clergy he ordained, and the 
virgins he veiled, decorating his triumphs with the most ex- 
citing legends and startling miracles. But it has been said, 
that * on the whole the biographers of St Patrick, notwith- 
standing the admixture of much fable, have undoubtedly 
portrayed in his character the features of a great and judicious 
missionary. He seems to have made himself " all things," in 
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accordance with the apostolic injunction, to the rude and 
barbarous tribes of Ireland. He dealt tenderly with their 
usages and prejudices. ... A native himself of another 
country, he adopted the language of the Irish tribes, and 
conformed to their political institutions. By his judicious 
management the Christianity which he founded became 
self-supporting. It was endowed by the chieftains without 
any foreign aid. It was supplied with priests and prelates 
by the people themselves, and its fruits were soon seen in 
that wonderful stream of zealous missionaries, the glory of 
the Irish Church, who went forth in the sixth and seventh 
centuries to evangelize the barbarians of central Europe.'^ 
St. Patrick died, according to the most probable tradition, 
on Wednesday, the 1 7th day of March 493. Legend and 
miracle run wild round his deathbed and grave, but it is 
enough to know that, in the words of his own magnificent 
hymn, * In the strong power of an invocation of the Trinity, 
in the faith of the Trinity in Unity, ... in the power of the 
love of seraphim, in the obedience of angels, in the hope of 
resurrection unto reward, in the prayers of the noble fathers, 
in the predictions of the prophets, in the preaching of 
apostles, in the faith of confessors, in the purity of holy 
virgins, in the acts of righteous men,' Patrick was at his rest 

» Todd's St. Patrick, pp. 514, 515. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE PICTISH PERIOD, 

•The awful faces of other times are silent.' 

OssiAN. 

When the Romans withdrew to fight the battles of the 
declining Empire at home, the inhabitants of Strathclyde, 
who were Roman citizens, entitled to Roman privileges, had 
to defend themselves against the inroads of their uncivilized 
country-people, the Di-Caledones or northern Picts on the 
one side, and the Vecturiones or southern Picts on the other. 
With the Roman abdication, the Pictish Period, which 
lasts till the union of the Picts and Scots, begins. Of that 
half-savage kingdom we are told that the chief towns were 
Abernethy and Forteviot, and that on that stupendous rock 
where now stands Edinburgh Castle, there was a fortress 
called Castrum Puellarum^ within whose secure but dreary 
and storm-assailed walls, the daughters of the Pictish 
monarchs spent their girlhood ; but of the careers of the 
chiefs of the sixteen clans, or of the forty-six kings with 
uncouth names, beginning with Drust and ending with 
Bred, or of the real nature of the duties performed by the 
Maormors, Ogtierns, Herenachs, and other * native func- 
tionaries,' we know little or nothing. * The awful faces of 
other times are silent,' for the Picts never committed any- 
thing to writing. Their distinguishing characteristic was a 

14 
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strong principle of disunion,^ and either with each other or 
the poor Roman provincials there was incessant strife. 
But in the midst of that bitter hostility and grasping power, 
there were not wanting confessors of the religion that taught 
forgiveness of enemies and love to God and man. Fore- 
most of these were St Palladius, St, Serf, St Ternan, and 
St. Irchard. St Palladius is said to have been sent by 
Pope Celestine in 431, for the suppression of a heresy 
which had broken out in Ireland among the 'Scots 
believing in Christ:' the people of the Scots still lived 
in Ireland. There his labours were of short duration, and 
in the end of 431 he proceeded to North Britain, where he 
was successful in winning multitudes to the faith. He was 
buried at Fordun in the M earns, where a church called 
Paddy's Chapel, a well in the minister's garden known as 
Paddy's Well, and Paddy's Fair, a yearly market on the 
first Tuesday after the nth of July, constitute the local 
memorials of him who was called emphatically the apostle 
of the Scots. St Serf, known as the apostle of the Orkneys, 
governed a monastery at Culross in Fifeshire. St Ternan 
succeeded St Palladius at Fordun, and died at Banchory 
on the river Dee, called now Banchory-Ternan ; and here 
his relics, his bell, and his copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
survived till the Reformation. St. Irchard was born and 
died in the braes of Tolmad, in Aberdeenshire, and his 
work appears to have been among the people of the Dee. 
Full as these four lives doubtless were of beautiful examples 
and heroic ventures of faith, we know little more of them 
than these fragments, and the great fact that they carried 
on and completed the work which Ninian had begun 
— ^the conversion of the southern Picts. Candida Casa was 
the centre of their vast mission, their resting-place, and the 

^ See Chalmers's Caledonia^ voL i. p. 204. 
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repository of the Psalters and other books of Scripture, the 
prayer-books and spiritual treatises, which composed their 
scanty literature. The only men who could read and write 
found a quiet retreat by the Solway ; and here, if the zeal of 
the British princes produced golden chalices, or if their 
wives and daughters learned to devote any of their long 
hours in the Castrum Puellarum to the fabrication of vest- 
ments for the service of the Son of God, they were care- 
fully cherished. 

In the year 502, a tribe of Scoto-Irish called Dalriadi, 
from Cairbre Riada, one of their former chiefs, passed over 
from Ireland, under the leadership of Fergus Mor-Mac 
Earca, to the western coast of North Britain. They estab- 
lished themselves amidst the mountains and lakes to the 
southward of Loch Linne, where the limits of their coloniza- 
tion are still traceable in the names implanted by Fergus 
and by succeeding princes upon the dependent districts of 
Lorn, Cowall, and Kintyre. These principalities, with a 
few of the islands off the coast of Southern Argyle, made up 
collectively the kingdom of Dalriada.^ A great modem 
historian 2 speaks of the ' old effeminate polish ' of these Irish 
colonists, and of the high standard of civilisation which 
separated them from the natives of the British Isles. About 
fifty years later, the Saxons invaded the Lothians. They 
soon spread in swarms in all directions, but their principal 
and lasting settlement was along the eastern coast, from the 
Humber to the Forth. Here by degrees the Saxon kingdom 
of Northumbria, extending from Edinburgh on the one side 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne on the other, was established. It 
was during the earliest visitation of these German heathens 
that our Church experienced her first trial. Churches were 

* See Scotland under lur Early Kings^ by E. William Robertson, 
vol. i. p. 5. * Burton. 
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falling, multitudes of souls were apostatizing, immorality 
had become an epidemic, when, just in time to save the 
faith, Kentigem, the apostle of Strathclyde, was provided. 
His mother was St Thenew, and he was educated by St 
Serf at Culross, being led by him in the holiest paths, and 
receiving from him the affectionate title of Mungo, that is, 
the dear and gentle one.^ Tearing himself away from his 
beloved master, who called him the * light of his eyes, and 
the staff of his old age,' blessed Kentigem, who was beauti- 
ful in person, and most beautiful in character, went forth to 
the work of his life, * with a countenance full of grace and 
reverence, with dove-like eyes, cheeks like the turtle-dove, 
and with an air of heavenly joy and exultation.*' He first 
visited an ancient and holy man at Camock, called Fergus, to 
whom it had been revealed that he should not die till he beheld 
his face, and having been with him while his spirit was de- 
parting, Kentigem placed his body on a wain drawn by two 
wild bulls. He prayed to Almighty God that he would divinely 
guide the animals, and sent them away. They halted at 
Cathures, * the grey ravine,' now Glasgow, and here Kentigem 
buried Fergus, and fixed upon the spot as the centre of his 
mission. Having been consecrated bishop, he erected a 
church at Cathures, on whose site the present cathedral was 
founded by Bishop Joceline, in the year 1 1 81. While he ruled 
his vast diocese, which stretched throughout the kingdom 
of Strathclyde, from sea to sea, and dealt judiciously with 
idolaters and apostates, fascinating certain of those fierce 
souls to believe or to repent by the light of his gentle eye, 
his private life was that of a most holy ascetic Before 
long, however, his labours were interrupted by the persecu- 

^ All the churches in Scotland dedicated to this saint are by his 
appellation of Mungo. 
' KaUndars of Scottish Saints , Bishop of Brechin.^ ^. "^^r;, 

B 
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tion of Morken, king of Strathclyde, and on that king's 
death, by that of other great men of the district. He was 
constrained to seek refuge at Menevia, with David, after- 
wards patron saint of Wales. At Elwy, in Wales, he estab- 
tished an immense monastery, and here he governed until 
Rederech the Bountiful, having become king of Strathclyde, 
earnestly entreated him to return to Glasgow. Taking with 
him six hundred and sixty-five of his monks, and leaving 
St. Asaph, a specially-trusted child, in charge of Elwy, 
blessed Kentigem turned homewards. The days of hiis 
humiliation were past. He found in Rederech a faithful 
ally, and, prostrate before his bishop, we are told that the 
prince laid the supremacy of his kingdom, with imposing 
abnegation, at his feet Blessed Kentigem died at the age 
of one hundred and eighty-five years, in the beginning of 
the seventh century. With him the earliest period of 
Scottish history, with its wonderful indisputable facts, its 
labyrinthine mazes of tradition, its doubtful stories, some- 
times beautiful in child-like simplicity, and that we would 
fain believe sometimes disfigured by nonsense, is at an end. 
The life of St. Kentigem or Mungo was written by Brother 
Joceline, a monk of Fumess of the twelfth century, but 
except as regards the leading events of the saint's career, it 
is not considered a very reliable narrative. Our authorities 
for the life of St Ninian are the Venerable Bede, a great 
English monastic historian of the eighth century, and Ailred, 
who was abbot of Rievaux in Yorkshire in the twelfth. 
Ninian and Whithern, Kentigem and Glasgow, soon became 
people and places of a misty past A little desert island, 
and one man, the highest type of piety of his age, are for 
many years to fill the Scottish histories. The island is 
lona. It is about two miles and a half in length, and one in 
breadth, situated on the south-westem verge of the larger 
island of Mull, in the outer Hebrides of Scotland. The 
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great man is Columba, The word *Cille' is sometimes 
added to his name, in reference to his diligent attendance at 
church when a boy, or because he was the founder of so 
many religious houses. There is a beautiful legend which 
describes a meeting of St. Kentigem with St. Columba. 
Each brought with him a holy retinue, and as they met they 
all sang, * In viis Domini, quam magna est gloria Domini,' 
and again they added, * Via justorum recta facta est ; et iter 
Sanctorum praeparatum est' Then sang the choir of St. 
Columba, *Ibunt Sancti de virtute in virtutem, videbitur 
Deus deorum in Syon, cum Alleluia.' St Columba knew 
the saint by a column of light, and they interchanged em- 
braces ;^ but further than this no pen has written of the 
heavenly converse of the two happy souls. The one was 
near his long journey*s end, and the other's hard day's work 
was begun. 

... * sometimes even beneath the moon 
The Saviour gives a gracious boon, 

When reconciled Christians meet, 
And face to face, and heart to heart. 
High thoughts of holy love impart. 

In silence meek or converse sweet* 

^ KaUndars of Scottish Saints ^ Bishop of Brechin, pp. 370, 371. 



CHAPTER IV. 

lONA. 

* Oh ! by Thine own sad burthen borne 
So meekly up the hill of scorn, 
Teach Thou Thy priests their daily cross 
To bear as Thine, nor count it loss.' 

The Christian Year. 

St. Columba was bom at Gartan in Donegal, on the 
7th day of December, in the year of our Lord 521. His 
father, Fedlimidh, was of an honourable clan, and he was 
also nearly related to the reigning families of Ireland and 
British Dalriada. His mother, Eithne, was of famous 
Leinster extraction. He is thought to have passed his boy- 
hood principally in the neighbourhood of Donegal From 
thence he went to Moville, and, by the famous bishop St. 
Finnian, was ordained deacon. From Moville he proceeded 
to Leinster, and there studied with Gemman, a venerable 
bard. Both St. Finnian and Gemman, perceiving in the 
young man a promise of the great grace he was to receive, 
used to call him in playful earnest Saint, and ask his 
opinion concerning very mysterious subjects. Yet at the 
same time we have every reason from his biographers to 
believe that he had a strong self-will to chasten, and all the 
irritable nature of a Celt to fight with. The character 
which became dove-like as his name was not natural but 

supernaturaL After leaving Gemman he concluded his 
20 
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more advanced studies in the monastic seminary of St. 
Finnian of Clonard, previous to being ordained a priest by 
Etchen, the bishop in Clonfad. Then we hear of him in a 
religious house at Glasnaoiden, now Glasnavin, near Dublin^ 
under St. Mobhi, and in 546, being in his twenty-fifth year, 
he erected his first religious establishment at TyrconneL 
From 546 to 562 he devoted himself to the foundation and 
government of a number of Irish monasteries, the most 
important of which was Durrow, founded about the year 553. 
The great event of his life took place in his forty-second year, 
in the siunmer of 563, when, with twelve disciples, he left 
Ireland and passed over to the west coast of North Britain. 
Regarding the cause for this movement his biographers 
differ. Some adhere to the old Irish legend, that he was 
forced thither owing to a misunderstanding with his former 
master, St Finnian of Moville ; but others believe that his 
desire for the salvation of the souls of the northern Picts 
was sufficient reason for the vast sacrifice that was involved 
in tearing himself from his fatherland, wherein he was 
already so revered a teacher, and the congenial atmosphere 
to his refined soul of profound learning and gorgeous cere- 
monial, that he might become a poor missionary among 
heathens and barbarians. On his arrival in Alba, he visited 
his kinsman Conall, the king of the British Scots, who 
approved and encouraged his desire. He then betook him- 
self to lona, which, situated on the confines of the dominions 
of Picts and Scots, seems to have been claimed by both 
peoples as a sort of common occupancy. His countrymen, 
the Scots, being Christians, at least in name, it was among 
the Picts that Columba began his work. At sight of these 
savages he did not shrink, but humbly prayed for thirty 
years of life to devote to God in bringing their souls to 
a knowledge of His truth. lona, tolerably secure from 
enemies in its isolation, was made the centre of the stuijen- 
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dous undertaking, and here a church and monastery were 
erected, probably of timber thatched with heath, from the 
dense forests and heathery moors on the mainland. The 
method of constructing these basket-work or * creel houses ' 
and churches was this : ' a wall-plate was made of uprights, 
with twigs interlaced between them in the usual method oif 
basket-making. ... A second fabric of the same kind was 
placed within the other at a short distance, and the space 
between was filled with turf or clay, forming a pretty solid 
wall.* ^ Rude of design and destitute of all splendour, it has 
been said that *the glory of those early buildings was 
within : ' * for on their humble altars the * sacrifice of salva- 
tion ' was continually pleaded ; and doubtless that same 
spirit which would have surrounded the presence of the 
Incarnate God with art and wealth found expression, and 
*' did what it could ' in offerings of rush-wick candles and 
mountain wild-flowers. That they did give of their best to 
God, we are reminded by the chalice of lona, a cup of fine 
gold, which only a few years ago was stolen from the sacristy 
of a church in Glasgow.' What St. Columba and his patient 
children suffered from exposure by day and night to snow 
and rain and sleet, to penetrating fogs and bitter blasts, in 
the cold seas and desolate glens of a country then regarded 
as the remotest region of the earth, we can never know, nor 
can we estimate the extremity of their other forms of trial 
in the machinations of the heathen priesthood, or how their 
labours must have seemed ' sometimes wasted on men of 
dense ignorance and blinded obstinacy, who * would not ' be 
saved, and who were doing what they could to stamp out 
the image of God, and to wring tender Christian hearts, 

' Burton, vol. i. pp. 265, 266. 

■ Grub's Eccl, Hist, of Scotland^ vol. I p. 51. 

• See Dr. D. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals^ pp. 668, 669^ 
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or how they bore the all but intolerable discouragement 
when those they had baptized occasionally fell away, or 
when their own Christian countrymen often led lives that 
disgraced their profession. But the results we know in the 
conversion of the northern Picts. The gospel was preached 
throughout the Hebrides and all along the western coast, 
whilst the brethren even ventured in their frail boats of 
wickerwork covered with skin far into the Orkney, Shedand, 
and Faroe Islands ; and although the plantation of the faith 
on the bleak shores of Iceland has been attributed to 
another zeal, the fact that there was in ancient times a 
church there dedicated to St Columba proves how remotely 
this name was known and venerated Monasteries on the 
model of the great parent house of lona were established 
throughout the country, each of which afforded a shelter for 
study and devotion, and became the busy centre of an 
active mission. Of the primitive structures themselves the 
traces have perished, but the loving and educated eye can 
still discover evident indications of that earliest occupation, 
apart from any later remains, on the islands of Oronsay, 
Colonsay, and Loch Awe, and of Inchcolm, or Inch Columba, 
in the Firth of Forth, and there are few districts of Scotland 
without the church or holy well to remind us of St. Columba.^ 
At lona there was a rest awaiting the hard-worked 
preachers of the gospel, and we can best realize how thank- 
fully they retreated thither by our own sense of repose at 
thought of the quiet, earnest life that went on in that silent 
solitude, broken only by the roar of the Atlantic on the 
granite cliffs of the little island. The summer day of bound- 
less length gave plenty of time for steady, uninterrupted 
work, and here could be carried on without distraction the 

^ There are fifty-eight Scottish churches and fonndations of St 
Columba. 
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several occupations of the religious life, or that life which 
those men and women whom Almighty God has called 
to devote themselves in a special way to His service live. 
The few who are called to give up all for God, to be alone 
with Him, and to serve Him 'with fastings and prayers 
night and day,' usually fulfil their high destiny by living 
for Him in the cloistral or in the eremitic life. The 
conversion of the heathen in this country was effected 
by men who had foregone the sacred enjojnnents of 
'Isaac^s pure blessings and a verdant home,* that they 
might surrender themselves body and soul to God, and 
to preaching the gospel to the heathen for His sake. 
The life of perfect solitude was very congenial to the 
wild Celtic natures. To the desert islands of the Atlantic, 
or to caves along the storm-swept coasts, many saints 
retreated, and each in his own rocky habitation did daily 
battle with the unseen infernal powers, and realized the in- 
effable companionship of God alone. The monastic estab- 
lishment of lona, with all those dependent on it, was founded 
by Columba, on the model of his Irish houses. The family 
consisted of the abbot, the prior, the bishop, and the brethren 
and scholars. The abbot was all in all within the mother 
house, and the superior, who claimed unquestioning obedi- 
ence of every institution professing the Columban rule, 
whether in Ireland or Scotland. To this supremacy of 
jurisdiction bishops even succumbed, yet without regard to 
the spiritual functions of a presbyter as opposed to those of 
a bishop, for the essential prerogatives of the Episcopal 
order were faithfully maintained. * Thy measure of work 
of labour, till thy tears come,' was the nile of Colum-Cille, 
and the daily toils were specified as * prayers, work, and 
reading ' — * prayers,' which was an employment common to 
all the brethren, included attendance at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, intercession, and the recitation of the 
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Divine office, that is, of certain psalms and prayers ap- 
pointed to be said by the brethren, either together in the 
church or alone in their cells, at seven fixed hours of the 
day and night, which was called pre-eminently * the work of 
God.' In manual labour and aatudy each took his part, as 
the abbot appointed for him, and as coincided most agree- 
ably with the natural bent of his genius. The work in the 
library required sedulous attention, and the following list of 
books belonging to the monastery of Lochleven, in the 
Columban age, may afford a fair specimen of the literature 
of lona. They consisted of a Pastoral, a Gradual, a Missal, 
an Origen, the Sentences of St. Bernard, several books of 
the Bible, a Treatise on the Sacraments, a Lectionary, the 
works of Prosper, Glosses on the Canticles, Interpretationes 
Dictionum, a collection of the * Sentences,' a Commentary 
on Genesis, and a Treatise on the Exceptions from Ecclesi- 
astical Rules. To multiply such books by faultless transcript 
was a primary monastic duty. This was the * happy work,' 
* in which,' said a monk, * we discover the secret of preach- 
ing with our hands ; of speaking with our fingers ; of de- 
claring salvation to men in silence ; and of contending with 
pen and ink against the crafty wiles of the Evil One.'^ Three 
himdred volumes are said to have been the work of St. 
Columba's patient pen alone. In the wonderful interlaced 
patterns of The Book of Deer, the oldest document of Scot- 
land, we see the style of the Celtic caligraphy. Great part 
of a lifetime was frequently employed in copying and elabo- 
rately illuminating a single spiritual book, and it was a pious 
exaggeration which attributed the delicate wavy devices be- 
tween the lines to the pens of the angels.^ But if books at 

^ Cassiodorus, cited in Historical Sketches of lUumination, 
Monthly Packet^ vol. ix. May 1870. 

« See The Art of Illuminating, Digby Wy^tt 
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lona were few, there was assiduous study, and the great 
volumes of the Bible and of Nature were never shut The 
spirit of Irish Catholicism regulated the poorer church of 
St Columba. The Irish Church had already called art and 
poetic genius into the service of religion, and as her hand- 
maids diey had begun their vast mission, which was to be 
successful in alluring countless souls to the love of God. ' In 
Ireland the monks were the artificers of the shrines, crosiers, 
book-covers, and bells, which yet excite our wonder by the 
gprace, and, at the same time, the minute intricacy, of their 
style.' ^ There were doubtless busy heads and hands in the 
workshop of lona. The rest of the monks went out as mis- 
sionaries, or fulfilled the domestic capacities of butler, baker, 
cook, and the like, while the most vigorous in body, and re- 
gardless of weather, went off on messages to Ireland, and to 
the many religious houses along the coast To them also 
was consigned the care of the boats, and it was their busi- 
ness to procure fish for the establishment There was also 
the private attendant on the abbot, and the librarian, who, 
besides the books, had the parchment, the ink-horns, and 
styles to look after, and who allotted to the scribes their 
work. In addition to all this, the grain had to be ground in 
the queme, the garments of the monks to be made and 
mended, the cows to be tended and milked, peats to be 
dried and stored, the buildings, assailed by many a storm, 
to be frequently repaired, and the com and vegetables which, 
with fish and milk, formed their chief if not their only food, 
had to be cultivated on those tracks of the moor that had 
been taken in for fields and a garden. Columba was skilled 
in treating with the complaints of the body as well as the 
soul, and we may suppose that the preparation of herbs was 

* Sculptured Stones of Scotland^ voL ii Pref. p. i6 ; cited in 
Pref. to The Book of Deer ^ p. xxiii. 
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a part of their work. Thus the long summer days and winter 
evenings, and the brief hours of winter daylight, were busy 
with the continual offering up of the divine praises, and of 
manual or intellectual work, interrupted only by the meals, 
which are thought to have been two in number, and by the 
hours of recreation. By this means every one's soul was 
kept well guarded, for * a labouring monk was but tempted 
by one devil, but an idle one was exposed to the assaults of 
a legion.'^ Of what the recreations of St. Columba and his 
children consisted we have no record, but we may imagine 
pleasant walks and cheerful converse, in summer at least, 
among the * sweet lochs and dreamy shores of the Heb- 
rides.' Very touching were the songs and hymns of those 
wild, simple hearts when Christianity had warmed and 
refined them : — 

• That there should be in God's Son's heart 
A sinner like me, how great the tale ! 
And that there should to me be given. 
On my lips to have the Cross of Jesus Christ I 
Jesus Christ, sanctify as Thou art wont 
My two feet, my two hands ; 
Sanctify me of Thy goodwill. 
Even my blood, and flesh, and bones. 
I never cease committing sin. 
Because that my body loves it welL 
May consecration come from afar. 
Upon my head and on my heart 
Glorious Great One, save Thou me 
From every grief which me has seized ; 
Ere I *m laid beneath the turf, 
May my way be plain and smooth.** 

^ Cassian, Instit lib. x. c. xxiii. 

■ Book of the Dean of Lismore^ p. 158. 



CHAPTER V. 



ST. COLUMBA. 



' O Columcille of a hundred graces. 
For thou art a prophet, thou art a true poet ; 
Thou art learned, a scribe, happy, perfect. 
And a devout, accomplished priest ; 
Thou art a king's son of reddened valour ; 
Thou art a virgin, thou art a pilgrim.' 

From the Dialogue of Columcille and Cormac in Hy, 

St. Columba is the key-note of all the primitive me- 
morials on his island. On the pebbly beach of the south 
side is his landing-place, * the Bay of the Wicker Boat,' so 
called in allusion to the currach he sailed in from Ireland ; 
there is * the Hill of Angels ' where he is said to have held 
high converse with those blessed spirits ; and there is the 
* City of the Silent,' the burial-place of St. Oran his disciple. 
But the one memorial which, through the wear and tear of 
fourteen hundred years, lasts unimpaired, is his Christian life. 
The spirit of the founder permeated his religious rule, and 
his children clung to him with a passionate affection. His 
fully developed character was a very rare combination of 
the most winning sweetness and of great strength, which 
could find expression, when required, in awful severity. To 
the natural advantages of illustrious birth and a tall grace- 
ful person were added not only all his Christianity, but the 
fruits of years of culture in the most learned seminaries 
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of the day, and companionship with the greatest of his 
countrymen. His biographers relate many a miracle, 
angelic apparition, and prophetic revelation wherewith he 
was favoured, but the greatest miracle of all was the humility 
that accompanied them, his charity and meekness, his zeal 
against sin, his virgin purity, and the sweet spirit of lowli- 
ness in which he would perform the least act of thoughtful 
kindness to the Meast' of his 'little children,' as he called 
the monastic family of lona. We do not wonder so much 
at any of his supernatural gifts when we think of the daily 
miracle of our own days, the answer to our prayers, for we 
are sure that prayer was the chief instrument he employed. 
He had a wonderful capacity for interesting himself in the 
concerns of others, and doubtless he often won souls by the 
exercise of what we call * tact/ If he met a poor man, or 
when making a journey had to crave a night's lodging in a 
labourer's hut, that gentle and refined soul would talk to 
him of his affairs, knowing that they were of more import- 
ance in his eyes than the convulsions of the nations. He 
began by asking him how many cows he had, and would 
wish that Gk)d might be pleased to bless them till they 
became a goodly fold, only waiting for a convenient oppor- 
tunity of putting in a never-to-be-forgotten word touching 
things of inestimable value. Likewise in the palace of the 
king of the Picts, whom he frequently travelled over the 
Grampians to visit in his remote dwelling near the Ness, 
he would equally adapt his conversation to his hearers, and 
find something to do for God. He showed great penetra- 
tion in regard to the dispositions of young persons, and 
would teach them the peril of letting their talents run to 
seed, and do his best to draw them out, and make them 
fruitful His humility was intense. The father and head 
of so many religious houses, the guide of so many souls, he 
whom all men revered as a living saint, and whose name 
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was renowned not only through all Britain, but in Spain, 
France, and Italy, was wont to consider every man better 
than himself. His charity never failed, and he tried to 
teach every one this grace. We find him refusing to sit 
down to a rich man's feast until he had convinced him of 
his sin against charity, and made him promise better be- 
haviour. Whenever he found any one carefully considering 
the poor and needy, he bestowed on them his special com- 
mendation, as on the death of a certain smith much addicted 
to almsdeeds, he said of him, ' Happy man, who with the 
labour of his hands hath obtained from God such everlast- 
ing heavenly rewards, for whatever by his trade he could 
make, that he gave to the poor, and now his soul is con- 
ducted by the holy angels to the glory of the celestial Para- 
dise.' Some person once asked him to bless his dagger. 
' God grant then,' said the saint, ' that it may never shed a 
drop of the blood of either man or beast' A thief had 
come over to Mull with the design of stealing the sea- 
calves belonging to the monks of Zona. Columba gravely 
asked him, * Why do you transgress the Divine command- 
ment, and take what is not yours ? When you need aught, 
come to us and your wants will be supplied.' Whereupon 
he ordered some sheep to be killed, and given to him. We 
find that what of self-will yet remained in the saint was thus 
divinely broken. King Conall died in 571. At that time 
Columba was in the isle of Himba, and in a trance he 
saw an angel come to him holding in his hand the glass 
book of the ordination of kings.^ The angel placed the 
book in his hands, and he found it written that he 
was to anoint Aidan, the nephew of the late Conall, 
as king of the Scots. But Columba would not obey, 
because he had set his heart on that prince's brother, 



* * Vitreum ordinationis regiun librum.* 
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Eogenan. Whereupon the angel smote him with a whip, 
saying, ' Be assured that I am sent to thee by God, that thou 
mayest ordain Aidan to the kingdom, according to the 
words which thou readest, and if thou refusest I shall strike 
again.' Three successive nights the angel appeared with 
the book in his hand, and repeating the Divine message. 
At length Columba obeyed, returned to lona, and there 
solemnly consecrated Aidan to the vacant throne. His 
love for the land of his nativity was undying. He frequently 
visited it, and received visits from his dear Irish friends ; 
and in a poem attributed to him, he says, ^ Three objects 
I have left, the dearest to me in this peopled world — Durrow, 
Deny, the noble angelic land.' This patriotic affection and 
his love for the lower animal creation are witnessed to in a 
story about a crane which, having flown across from Ire- 
land, dropped down exhausted on the beach at lona. He 
desired a brother to feed and cherish ' our stranger guest ' 
for three days, till it should be able to return home, * because 
it comes from our own dear land.' The tender love between 
the abbot and his children is shown in the story of the 
foundation of Deer : — St. Columba arrived at Aberdour, a 
sheltered bay on the rocky shores of Buchan, accompanied 
by his pupil Drostan. After tarrying some time at Aberdour, 
and there probably founding a monastery, they came to 
another of the Mormaor's * cities,* which being pleasing to 
Columcille, as full of God's grace, he asked it in gift. This 
the ruler declined. Thereafter his son became sick, and 
was all but dead, when the Mormaor besought the prayers 
of the clerics for his recovery, and gave them an offering of 
the *town' which he had formerly refused. They com- 
plied with his request, and their prayers were heard in 
the recovery of his son. On the land thus granted, the 
clerics founded a monastery. * After that, Columcille gave 
to Drostan that town, and blessed it, and left as his word 
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that *' whosoever should come against it, let him not be 
many-yeared [or] victorious." Drostan's tears came on 
parting with Columcille. Said Columcille, " Let Dear be 
its name henceforward."'^ Among all his works and under- 
takings of head and hand, he was specially devoted to 
prayer. He would continue in prayer for days and nights 
together, and by walking continually in the presence of 
God, even in his sleep he went on mentally praying. He 
sometimes retired to a thicket to pray, and in the cold 
winter nights would depart to solitary places to speak to his 
Maker. His biographers linger long round his last hours. 
Some time before he told his children that by their prayers 
four years had been added to his life. One day, in the 
month of May in the year 597, being then in his seventy- 
sixth year, he went in a car to visit some of the brethren 
who were at work at a distance. He told them very simply 
that he was glad he had not died at Easter, and thereby 
damped their Paschal joy. Then he bade them good-bye, 
and, turning to the east, where before him lay his little island, 
he lifted up his hands and solemnly blessed it On the 
next Sunday, the 2d of June, the message for which he had 
waited all his life was received at the altar, when a sudden 
flush and ecstatic thrill betrayed the Divine visitation. * The 
angel of the Lord has come to bring to God a deposit dear to 
Him,' he announced after mass to certain of the wondering 
congregation, referring to his own soul. On the following 
Sabbath, he and his dear servant Dermit went out for a last' 
walk together. * This day,* said the saint, * in the sacred 
volume is called the Sabbath, that is, rest^ and will be indeed 
a Sabbath to me, for it is to me the last day of this toilsome 
life, for on this sacred night of the Lord, at the midnight 
hour, I go the way of my fathers ; so my gracious Lord 

* Pref. to The Book of Deer ^ pp. v. vL 
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hath vouchsafed to intimate, and all my desire and joy is 
to be with Him.' As they were pausing to rest, an incident 
occurred. His old white horse, seeing him, came up to 
him, and leaning his head upon his master's breast, groaned 
and even wept, as if he too knew that he would never see 
him again. St. Columba gave him his blessing — * My 
faithful and affectionate friend, may you be kindly cared for 
by Him who made you.' Having rested, Dermit helped 
him up a little hill, and he blessed his beloved monastery, 
and committed it to the keeping of Almighty God. When 
he returned to his cell, he proceeded with the copy of a 
Psalter he was engaged on, till, having written the words in 
the thirty-fourth Psalm, * They that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing,' he laid aside his book and his pen 
for his everlasting rest ; the following words, * Come, my 
children, hearken unto me ; I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord,' *will better suit my successor than me,' he said. He 
assisted at evening service, and very early on Sunday morn- 
ing was the first to enter the church, and kneel down before 
the altar. When Dermit followed him, the heavenly glory 
that irradiated the chancel vanished, and, scarcely perceiv- 
ing him in the dawn of the summer morning, he cried, * O 
my father, where art thou? my father, where art thou?' 
until the brethren coming in with lights, he found the saint, 
and laid his dying head upon his breast Then lifting up 
his eyes, and signing the benediction he was too weak to 
utter, Columba fell asleep in Jesus before the aJtar. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 

' Along the mountain ledges green 
The scattered sheep at will may glean 

The desert's spicy stores : 
The while, with undivided heart, 
The shepherd talks with God apart, 
And, as he talks, adores.' 

The Christian Year, 

Among the holy brethren of lona, the most notable were 
St. Oran, St. Columba's dear friend, from whom the isle of 
Oransay received its name ; — St. Cormac, the navigator, the 
passion of whose heart was to find a desert island where he 
might devote himself to an eremitic life, and who thrice 
sailed the northern ocean in this search, but who, in conse- 
quence of an apparently trivial act of self-will, was always 
unsuccessful in finding a retreat to his mind ; — St. Baitan, 
the cousin-german and immediate successor of St. Columba, 
who in a vision saw three chairs in heaven, made respec- 
tively of gold, silver, and glass, which Columba destined to 
Ciaran (another Celtic saint), to Baitan, and to himself ; — St 
Machar, who with twelve companions was sent forth to 
preach the gospel in Pictavia, and who having been directed 
not to halt till he reached a river with windings resembling 
the figure of a bishop's crosier, proceeded till in the river 
Dee there appeared the indicated form, and here built a 
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church, where in time to come the cathedral of Aberdeen 
was dedicated in his name ; — St Donnan, confessor and 
abbot, who lived in the isle of Eigg, one of the smaller 
Hebrides, after whom many places in the Western High- 
lands are called Kildonnan, and who with fifty disciples suf- 
fered martyrdom at the hand of a fierce woman ; — St. Molio, 
who has a cave, a bath, and a chair assigned to him by 
immemorial tradition in the bay of Lamlash. Besides 
these, there belonged to the Pictish age of our temporal 
history, and to the Columban age of our Church, an innu- 
merable company of saints, men and women, many of whom 
left the stamp of their characters, and their individual deve- 
lopments of Christianity, to be influential from generation to 
generation. Each holy name has its own share of legends 
and traditions, and its own churches, or caves, or holy wells, 
dedicated in its memory. Pre-eminent among them are St 
Baldred, a disciple of St Kentigem, who became the hermit 
of the Bass Rock ; St. Blane of Bute ; St Kenneth ; St 
Nathalan, the famous saint of Deeside, who combined farm- 
ing with his prayers ; St. Fursey, whose great vision of the 
life of the world to come * contributed much to define the 
conceptions of men with regard to that mysterious region on 
which every man enters after death ; * ^ St. Boniface, who is 
said to have departed from Rome on a mission to Albania, 
with a retinue of devoted persons, to have founded a church 
at the mouth of the river Gowrie, in Pictavia, and whose 
name belongs to the churches of Invergowrie, Tealing, Res- 
tennet, Meigle, Abemethy in Mar, and Rosemarkie ; St 
Fillan, from whom Strathfillan is named, and whose pastoral 
staff and bell are still in existence ; St. Maelrubha, who 
founded a religious establishment at Apercrossan, on the 
shores of Ross, and used to escape for solitude and prayer 

* /Calendars 0/ Scottish Saints^ Bishop of Brechin, p. 352, 
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to the beautiful loch which has been called after him, Loch 
Maree ; and among the holy maids were St Modwenna, the 
illustrious foundress of seven churches, who ^ gained a bright 
pure victory ; ' and St Brigida, of extraordinary reputation 
both in Ireland and Scotland. 

Our ancient Church, which these holy souls represented, 
held the Catholic faith as contained in the Bible and ex- 
pressed in the Creeds in its integrity. Of the Christian life, 
union with the Eternal Son of God, by way of the holy 
Eucharist, was the sun and centre. Jesus was the begin- 
ing and the end of every devoted life ; and to the soul 
sinning after baptism there was held out absolution, on con- 
dition that it should ' go and sin no more.' The clergy lived 
in perpetual continence, and the primary sacrifice of the 
religious life was virginity offered to God. From a few 
fragments of liturgies it is believed that, although possess- 
ing a necessarily poorer ritual, and diversified by certain 
local singularities, the rites and usages were essentially de- 
rived from the venerable Church of the East There was 
one particular wherein it stood alone, and two wherein, with 
the other British communions, it differed in practice from 
the rest of Christendom. The first was the position of the 
abbot of lona ; the two last, the time of the observance of 
Easter, and the fashion in which the clergy shaved their 
heads. We have seen that according to the unusual con- 
stitution of the abbatical Church, the primatial presbyter- 
abbot of lona was above the bishop in regard to jurisdiction, 
in some sort even episcopal authority succumbing to that of 
the great superior whose every command was imperative 
throughout his wide territory, yet that those attributes had 
no respect to the spiritual functions of a presbyter as opposed 
to those of a bishop. The abbot and his council pointed 
out, indeed, the persons to be ordained, but the bishop pro- 
ceeded to the act of ordination. Easter was celebrated 
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from the thirteenth to the twentieth day of the moon, instead 
of, as in the Roman Church, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first (both terms included), which fell next after the 
2 1 St day of March. The tonsure was worn in the form of a 
crescent, instead of the ring of hair which surrounded the 
shaven heads of the Roman priests ; and this crescent 
having been the head-dress of the followers of the arch- 
heretic Simon Magus, it was nervously abhorred by the 
Roman priests as savouring of unsoundness somewhat," while 
the coronal tonsure was approved in memorial of the crown 
of thorns. The first symptoms of the * great and frequent 
controversy * arising out of these usages, showed themselves 
in the seventh century, when they were temporarily sup- 
pressed by the determined resistance of Segenius, abbot of 
lona, to any deviation from the way of his fathers.* With 
the exception of this dispute, the work of lona went on and 
prospered steadily under a succession of faithful abbots ; 
the gospel was diligently preached in isle and glen, and in 
the middle of the seventh century the Scottish convent sent 
a great mission across the Borders. It had been in England 
as in Caledonia : to the Roman conquest had succeeded the 
introduction of the faith, and that faith had brought forth 
more than one martyr, and had routed the heathen hordes 
with Alleluias long before St. Augustine, the apostle of 
England, arrived to repair the varied ravages of the Saxon 
barbarians and the Pelagian heretics. He had been sent 
by Pope St. Gregory the Great. * Ever since the day when, 
visiting the slave-market in Rome, he had come in con- 
tact with the fair, light-haired Saxon youths, and had asked 
after their place of birth, the name of their nation, the 

* Cummian, a monk, as is supposed, of the Colurabite monastery 
of Durrow, distinguished himself at this time by writing a very 
learned apology on the Roman side. 
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province from which they came, and the name of their 
prince, playfully putting a new meaning on their replies — 
How could the Author of Darkness possess men of counte- 
nances so fair? Were they called Angles? It was well, 
since they possessed angelic faces, and would soon be co- 
heirs with the angels in heaven. Was their province called 
Deira ? Truly they were rescued de tra. Was their king 
called Aella? Then soon would Alleluia to the praise of 
the Creator resound in his realm. Ever since that memor- 
able day, Gregory could never foiget his much-loved Angles, 
and was haunted by the desire to win them to Christ Once 
he had formed the scheme of setting out on a mission to 
them himself, but had been unable to carry it out , . . But 
at length Augustine had been despatched, and Kent had been 
won by his preaching.*^ Into the north of England, how- 
ever, Christianity had not penetrated, when from the midst 
of civil strife, Oswald, the young prince of Northumbria, 
sought refuge at lona. He lived there fifteen years, and 
lasting peace was sealed between him and his northern 
hosts ; his brother, Eanfred, became the husband of a 
Pictish princess, and their son, Talorcan, was numbered 
amongst the Pictish kings ; but better still, Oswald was 
baptized. On his return to his kingdom he did not forget 
the Columban brethren from whom he had received so long 
a quiet home and the gift of his Christianity, but for the 
sake of unhappy Northumbria he prayed that they would 
send him a bishop. Accordingly, the convent of lona pro- 
vided a prelate, who having tried but failed, Bishop Aidan, 
*a man of singular meekness, piety, and moderation,' * 
undertook the enterprise, which called for the full exercise 

^ Tke See of Rome in the Middle Ages, By Rev. Oswald J. 
Reichel, pp. 24, 25. 
* Bseda, Hist, Eccles,, lib. iii. c 3. 
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of all these virtues. He fixed his see at Lindisfarne, or 
Holy Isle, an island which, like the monastery he estab- 
lished on it, resembled lona, * which place, as the tide ebbs 
and flows twice every day, is enclosed by the waves of the 
sea like an island ; and again, twice in the day, when the 
shore is left dry, becomes contiguous to the land.'^ There 
he gathered round him a number of Scottish and Saxon 
children, and from hence governed his immense diocese, 
which, extending as it did over the Northumbrian kingdom, 
inchided on the north side the present diocese of Edinburgh. 
Oswald, the great and good king, used to assist him person- 
ally in his unwearjing labours. * It was a beautiful spec- 
tacle,' says Bede, *when the bishop was preaching, and 
was not quite understood from his imperfect English, 
and the king, who had learned Scotch in his exile, 
acted as his interpreter. '^ During his active episco- 
pate several important religious houses were established. 
Among these were Melrose on the Tweed; Colding- 
ham, the oldest nunnery in Scotland ; and the English 
nunnery of Hartlepool, of which Hilda, one of Aidan's 
devoted pupils, became the abbess. Bishop Aidan died in 
651, and was buried beside the altar of his church of Lin- 
disfarne. Very lovingly does the Venerable Bede speak of 
his * peace and charity, his continence and humility, his 
zeal and his hohness,' and tells how *he neither loved 
nor coveted the things of this world,' * although,' adds the 
English monk, * he held the wrong views on the observ- 
ance of Easter.' Many volumes might be written about 
that beautiful soul, but this one little anecdote will suffice. 
Oswin, who on Oswald's death succeeded him in the half of 
his kingdom called Deira, one day made Aidan a present of 



* Bseda, Hist. Ecclcs., lib. iii. c 3. ^ Ibid. 
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a fine horse. Soon after the bishop went out to ride, and 
meeting a beggar man he presented to him the horse, along 
with its magnificent furniture. In the evening, as he and 
the king were going in to dinner, the latter let him know 
that he was hurt at this disposal of his gift, whereupon the 
bishop exclaimed, ' What is it you say, O king ? Is that 
foal of a mare more dear to you than the Son of God ?' and 
forthwith the king fell down at the saint's feet imploring 
his forgiveness. Then they sat down to dinner, and the 
king grew merry; but the bishop wept, saying, *I know 
that the king will not live long, for I never before saw a 
humble king, whence I conclude that he will soon be snatched 
out of this Ufe, because this nation is not worthy of such a 
ruler.' ^ Very soon was this prediction fulfilled, and the king 
was received to his eternal reward twelve days before the 
death of his spiritual father. 

The Paschal controversy began again about the time of 
the death of Aidan's successor, Finan, and during the rule of 
the next bishop, Colman, it raged. In 664, with the view 
of settling the question, which had begun to produce much 
bitterness, it was resolved to call a Council Accordingly 
the leaders of either party gathered in as expeditiously as 
in those days of very slow travelling was possible, from vari- 
ous parts of England, and from lona, to the monastery of 
Whitby, presided over by Abbess Hilda. The Scottish side 
was represented by Colman, bishop of Lindisfame, sup- 
ported by all the influence and learning of the convent of 
lona, and the personal presence of several of its inmates, 
the English bishop Cedd, *a most skilful interpreter for 
both parties,' and the Abbess Hilda, * a woman devoted to 
God.' On the Roman side were Oswy, * the most Christian 
king' of the Mercians, Prince Alfred his son, and the 



^ Baeda, lib. iii. c. 14. 
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eminent Wilfrid, the future bishop of York, whose presence 
at the Synod went far to decide the day. The Scots de- 
fended themselves on the alleged authority of St. John the 
Evangelist, and the practice of their own apostle, Columba ; 
the Romans quoted the example of St. Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles, and of the Universal Church, 'except only 
those, the Picts and the Britons, who foolishly in these two 
remote islands of the world, and only in part even of them, 
oppose all the rest of the universe,** besides which they 
dwelt on the propriety of the servants of one God following 
the same rule of life. A vast amount of incjuiry and talking 
ensued, and one wonders if the Synod would have resulted 
in anything else Iput for a speech of the king's. He acknow- 
ledged indeed the sanctity of Columba, yet demanded if he 
could be preferred before the most blessed Prince of the 
Apostles, to whom our Lord said, *Thou art Peter.' . . . 
* Is it true, Colman, that these words were spoken to Peter 
by our Lord V * It is true, O king I' The king went on 
persuasively, * He is the doorkeeper whom I will not contra- 
dict, lest when I come to the gates of the kingdom of heaven 
there should be none to open them.* , . . And so well did 
his arguments take effect, that the majority of the Scots 
were induced simultaneously to conform to that which 
Venerable Bede says * they found to be better.' * But there 
was one whose heart was sorely wounded, and would not 
alter his opinions — that was the Bishop of Lindisfame. He, 
resigning his diocese to Tuda, returned to his native country 
of North Britain, and after a visit to the well-loved island of 
lona, which had formerly been his home, he passed over to 
the isle of Innisboffin, on the coast of Connaught, where he 
founded a monastery, and here ended a life remarkable for 
personal holiness in the year 676. Colman had, with his 

« Bada, lib. iiL c. ? « Ibid. 
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two predecessors Aidan and Fioan, brought to the faith four 
kingdoms of Angles — Northumbria, Mercia, Mid>Anglia, 
with half of the kingdom of the East Saxons. Of these 
holy bishops and their clergy the Venerable Bede says, 
* How frugal and self-denying Colman and his predecessors 
were, the very place which they governed testified, for few 
buildings were there when he departed except the church ; 
none, indeed, except those which were necessary for the 
very purposes of society. They had no wealth but their 
cattle. If they got any money from rich persons they im- 
mediately gave it to the poor. . . . For the only anxiety of 
these teachers was to serve God, not the world ; their only 
care to satisfy the soul, not the appetite. And so at that 
time the religious habit was held in great reverence, inso- 
much that whenever a clergyman or monk appeared he was 
joyfully welcomed by all as the servant of God. . . . For 
the priests and clergy had no other object in going to the 
villages than to preach, baptize, visit the sick, and in all 
respects to exercise the care of souls. And so entirely were 
they free from all taint of covetousness, that none of them 
would receive lands or possessions for the erection of mon- 
asteries unless compelled to do so by the great and power- 
ful.'* The serious concern which such apparently trivial 
matters as the observance of a festival at an unusual time, 
and the shaving the hair of the head in a peculiar fashion, 
were calculated to bring about, is a lasting testimony to the 
common agreement in faith and practice then existing among 
Christians, and it shows us how very much at heart must 
have been the desire for the unity of Christendom. Un- 
doubtedly party spirit ran high, but far higher was the 
admirable spirit of self-restraint in which the Romans spoke 
of the usages which they regarded as extremely defective as 



1 Bseda, lib. iii. c. 26. 
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the consequences of 'rustic simplicity;' and although the 
Scots showed prejudice, and perhaps even pertinacity, in de- 
fence of their opinions, they claimed the example of the dis- 
ciple * beloved of our Lord,' * who was thought worthy to lean 
on the Lord's bosom,' and of their own father, Columba. 
Absolute conformity to the * more perfect way' was only a 
question of time. In 704, Adamnan the Wise, Abbot of 
lona, celebrated the Commemoration of the Resurrection 
on the same day as the rest of the Western Church ; and in 
710, at a council of the Pictish clergy and nobility, the 
canonical cycle of Easter was ordered to be observed 
throughout the provinces of the Picts, and the ancient cal- 
culation was utterly abrogated, whilst at the same time the 
clergy and monks received the coronal tonsure. These 
desirable changes were mainly effected by the exertions of 
Ceolfrid, Abbot of the Northumbrian monastery of Jarrow, 
and the willing co-operation of Nectan, King of the Picts. 
We are told that St. Adamnan, * the high sage of the Western 
world,' was * a good and wise man, and singularly learned in 
Holy Scripture.' * Besides his spirited boldness in setting 
his countrymen the example of the proper observance of the 
feast, Adamnan must be remembered as the author of a 
book on the Holy Places, dictated to him by a bishop from 
Gaul, who, on his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
was wrecked on the Hebrides, and during his sojourn at 
lona related the incidents from which the abbot made his 
book about that far-away land, which was dear to every 
Christian heart. He also composed a Life of St. Columba, 
a precious relic of the literature of the ancient Northern 

* Bseda, lib. v. c. 15. It is recorded that Bruide, the son of 
Nectan, King of the Picts, gave his sanction to the * Law of St. 
Adamnan,' which freed women from the services and severities of 
war. See Preface to Statuta Ecclesie Scoticane, p. xv. 
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Church. For another biography of the same life we have to 
thank another abbot of lona, * Cummene the Fair.' 

Tuda, who had succeeded St Colman in the Northumbrian 
bishopric, died in the year of his consecration, 664. The 
see of Lindisfarne was not filled up, but Wilfrid, the able 
Roman advocate at the Council of Whitby, was chosen 
Bishop of York. Having gone abroad, and remained there 
a long time, the saintly Chad, Abbot of Lastingham, was 
consecrated to his see in his absence. Before long Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, expressed to Chad dissatisfaction 
as to the manner of his ordination. The Bishop of York 
declared his readiness to resign his see, saying, 'for I xamx 
thought myself worthy of it.* He retired to the monastery 
at Lastingham, but Theodore, struck by his intense humility, 
had already supplied what he thought was wanting in his 
ordination, and now called him to preside over the diocese 
of Mercia. In the year 678, Wilfrid, who had entered on 
the episcopal government of York, brought upon himself 
the indignation of Egfrid, King of Northumbria, because 
he had induced his queen, Etheldreda, to become a nun. 
He was deprived of his bishopric, and it was divided, Bosa 
being consecrated to the see of York, and Eata, a disciple 
of St Aidan, to that of Hexham. In 681, Lindisfarne and 
Hexham were separated, — Eata retained the former, and 
Tunbert was consecrated to the latter. In 684, Tunbert was 
deposed, and a holy man living in solitude on the isle of 
Fame was called upon to fill his place. This was St Cuth- 
bert, the former Prior of Melrose. The saint was reluctantly 
torn from his peaceful island He prayed that he might 
be set over Lindisfarne instead of Hexham, and this was 
granted.^ His life was a continual prayer ; and during the 
two years that he was busy in the active discharge of his 



> During the episcopate of St. Cuthbert, Egfrid, King of North- 
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episcopal duties, the union of his soul with God was as 
uninterrupted as it had been in his dear Fame. One of his 
children was St. Boisil, Prior of Melrose, on whose lips 
were always, * How good a Jesus have we 1' When St. 
Cuthbert felt that his day's work was nearly done, he re- 
turned to Fame, and there he died in the year 687. The 
intercourse between Northumbria and the convent of Hy 
was at this period closely maintained, and lives like those of 
St. Chad and St Cuthbert or St. Boisil spread their influence 
across the borders of the Northumbrian kingdom into Pic- 
tavia and Dalriada. N or must we forget the Venerable Bede, 
who died in the year 735, whose Ecclesiastical History of 
England is the most valuable legacy which the British litera- 
ture of those ages has left to us. King Nectan had not only 
enlisted the abilities of Ceolfrid in the institution of the 
canonical Easter, he also invited him to send architects ' to 
build a church in Pictland after the Roman manner.' Truly 
many causes were combining to terminate the Columban 
age of our ecclesiastical history. lona has almost done its 
appointed work as hea^i and centre of the Scottish branch 
of the Catholic Church, that work which began on the 
summer morning in 563, when with twelve disciples Columba 
landed on its shores. 

The ancient Church of Scotland had come in contact with 
the Church of England soon after the mission of Pope St. 
Gregory the Great. In a genuine sense this great and good 
man applied to himself the modest title of * Servus ser\'orum 
Dei,' * which the haughtiest of his successors have never 
since disdained.'^ In addition to the threefold dignity 



umbria, was totally defeated by the Picts at Nechtansmere, or 
Dunnichen, in Angus. 
1 See The See of Rome in (he Middle Ages^ p. 33. 
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of bishop, archbishop, and patriarch, which had belonged 
to the bishops of Rome, ' the germs of a fourth and yet 
higher dignity, which in distinction from the others may 
be termed the Papacy, had begun to appear in the 
fifth century, and were becoming prominent towards the 
middle of the seventh century.' * The filial devotion of 
England to the see of Rome was in its youthful enthusi- 
asm when the brethren of Zona were compelled to renounce 
their cherished usages ; and a great deal is implied when we 
say that not the least important results of the Northumbrian 
mission were that ' the colours of the old world, and the old 
modes of thought ' were in the end rubbed off, and the way 
was prepared for bringing the Scottish Church into her 
mediaeval position within the boundaries of the supremacy- 
of Rome. And now certain of her local characteristics, or, 
as one might say, her individuality in minor matters, were 
being effaced. The influence of Wilfrid, Bishop of York, 
spread far and wide. It was under his patronage that 
Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, procured masons 
from Gaul to erect a church at Wearmouth. The monks 
became learned in architecture, and in many directions fair 
stone churches began to supersede the original wooden 
edifices, thatched with straw, of the blessed founders of the 
faith. It was from Wearmouth that Nectan sought and 
obtained builders for his church ; and doubtless the know- 
ledge of many arts stole gradually across the Borders. An 
elaborate ritual was taking the place of the necessarily 
poorer services that had hitherto obtained. Benedict 
Biscop had imported a choice library, together with relics 
and pictures, from Rome ; and he had invited glaziers from 
France to introduce glass-making, the novelty of the day, 
into England. Illumination — ^the beautiful expression of 

* T7u See of Rome in the Middle Ages, p. 13. 
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the educated religious thought in that age and for centuries 
to come, and which, with prayer, was the one absorbing 
occupation of many a holy lifetime — made great advances ; 
and Bishop Wilfrid enriched the church of York with the 
Gospels written in purple and gold. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE UNION OF THE PICTS AND SCOTS. 

' Seven years before the end of the world, a deluge shall drown 
the nations ; the sea at one tide shall cover Ireland and the 
green-headed Islay, but Columba's isle shall swim above the 
flood/ — Ancient Prophecy, 

Kenneth, son of Alpin, the lineal descendant of Aidan, 
who had been inaugurated by St Columba, succeeded his 
father as King of Dalriada in the year 836. He also claimed, 
by right of the maternal ancestry of his father, the sovereignty 
of the Picts, and in 843 the two peoples were united, and 
Kenneth became King of the Picts and Scots. Alba was 
henceforth Scotland, and *the ancient name oi Piety gradually 
dying out, was superseded by the more familiar appellation of 
Scot, extending in course of time to every tribe and every race, 
from the Tweed and the Solway to the Pentland Firth, whose 
chieftains and leaders, whether native noble, or feudal baron, 
owned the authority, and followed the banner of the represen- 
tatives of the princes of Kintyre.' ^ Six years after this g^eat 
and desirable union there was a memorable ecclesiastical 
change. The primacy of the Scottish Church was transferred 
from the abbot of lona to the abbot of Dunkeld, part at least 
of the relics of St Columba were translated thither, and Dun- 
keld became the second ecclesiastical metropolis. The causes 
for this change are to be referred to the ravages of those 



* Scotland under her Early Kings, E. William Robertson, vol. L 
p. 23. 
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pirates who scoured the northern seas, and conducted 
plunder on as grand a scale as the poverty-stricken coasts 
would admit of. Although mostly of Norwegian descent, 
they are called the Danes ; they are also known as Gentiles, 
and Sea-kings, and their other appellation of Viking is 
derived from viky a bay. Their first recorded appearance 
on the British coasts is in the year 793, when they pillaged 
lona, and annihilated its little library, the patient toil of so 
many years. In consequence of this and similar deplorable 
visitations the native MSS. of that age perished. The eccle- 
siastical headquarters were the proper treasury of any altar 
service in the precious metals, and this was sufficient induce- 
ment for a Viking ravage. Nor could the Church's weightiest 
matters be regulated by men whose eyes were often on the 
outlook for the dreaded Norwegian sails, and part of whose 
energies was necessarily expended in the business of special 
self-preservation. It became imperative to transfer the 
primacy to a secure inland situation. The Danes became 
*the chronic scourge' of northern Europe. In 793 St 
Blaithmac, an Irish abbot who was sojourning at lona, 
suffered martyrdom at their hands, and in 875 St. Adrian 
and many others met with the same fate on the Isle of May 
in the Firth of Forth. After the transfer to Dunkeld, the 
Abbots of lon^ continued to be the superiors of the Columbite 
order, both in Britain and in Ireland ; but Indrecht, whose 
death occurred in 854, was the last abbot of lona who held 
the primacy of the Scottish Church. The great convent 
was primatial no longer, but an intense reverence continued 
to attach to its ancient name, and till the middle of the 
eleventh century it possessed the exclusive right of royal 
sepulchre. The prophecy heading this chapter made this 
desirable, and here we are told lie the ashes of forty-eight 
Scottish monarchs, four Irish monarchs, eight Norwegian 
princes, probably viceroys of the Hebrides while they were 
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under the dominion of Norway, and one nameless king of 
France. It is also memorable that at lona the praises of 
God continued to be sung by a religious sisterhood a long 
time after the Reformation. Another event distinguished 
the stirring reign of Kenneth M*Alpin. It was the removal 
from lona to Scone on the Tay of the Stone of Destiny 
wherewith the fortunes of the Scottish race were, according 
to mysterious rhythm, indissolubly linked — 

* If weirds fail not, where'er this stone is found. 
The Scots shall brook that realm as native ground.* 

Kenneth died at Forteviot in 859. The law of succession 
which then obtained in this country was called the law of 
Tanistry. This was a system 'which depended upon a 
descent from a common ancestor, but which selected the man 
come to years fit for war and council, instead of the infant son 
or grandson of the last chief, to manage the affairs of the tribe, 
and who was recognised as the successor, under the name of 
Tanist, even during the life of the chief.' ^ Accordingly the 
late king was succeeded by his brother Donald, on whose 
death, in 863, Constantine, the son of Kenneth, ascended the 
united thrones. His whole reign was spent in strife with 
the Danes, who had already begun to establish themselves 
among the original Celtic population of the Orkneys and 
the Hebrides. From thence they lived on plundering the 
coasts of Britain, Ireland, and Norway. Early in the tenth 
century, Harold Harfager, King of Norway, sailed to the 
Scottish seas, subdued Orkney, the Hebrides, and the Isle 
of Man, and placed over them jarls or earls as governors. 
The Norwegian population which he planted soon spread 
over a considerable portion of the Scottish mainland, and 
mmgUng with the native stock, produced characteristics 



' Scotiandin the MiddU Ages, Cosmo Innes, c vL pp. 176. ,77. 
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which the lapse of ages has not effaced. Constantine died 
in 877, and after him followed successively Aodh, Eocha, 
Cyric (Grig), and Donald II. This last monarch is said to 
have removed the royal residence from Forteviot to Scone. 
He was succeeded in 900 by Constantine il. The great 
event of his reign was the second transfer of the primacy, 
and the final establishment of the chief ecclesiastical seat at 
St Andrews. That isolated little town on the cold east 
coast of the German Ocean has already been known 
to us by the legend of St Rule, who is said to have 
landed from Patras in Achaia on the site of the future 
town so early as 307. From that time to the beginning 
of the tenth century the notices of its history are few 
and brie^ but we know that a house of the Columban 
order existed from some uncertain date. It is when it 
becomes the metropolis of the Scottish Church of the 
middle ages, and the nursery of our country's scholars, 
that we shall find the history of St Andrews. To the period 
of the second transfer is also attributed the abolition of the 
abbatical ecclesiastical system, which was a step in the 
direction of more perfect discipline, but only a step, for the 
transition to regular diocesan episcopacy was slow and 
graduaL Midway between the two systems came the 
Culdees, a class of clergy whose name, origin, and tenets 
have occasioned much discussion, and about whom an 
immense amount of assertion disproved by historic fact 
has been ventured, but who have been briefly and perhaps 
well described as 'the monastic type of ecclesiastical 
organization shading off through the collegiate into the 
parochiaL' Many of the adversaries of the episcopacy 
and monasticism of the Catholic Church have endeavoured 
to prove that the Culdees were the very original founders of 
the faith, and that they passed free-and-easy lives, untram- 
melled by discipUne and ceremonies of any kindt Tl]k<^ 
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latter assertion is in some measure correct The Culdees 
exhibit the Columban Church in its decay, and while they 
claimed the honours of the religious life, they rejected its 
piercing renunciations. Their rules were abandoned ; they 
lived a nominally ascetic but really a pre-eminently com- 
fortable life, in the enjoyment of wives and 'houses and 
lands.' ^ They endeavoured to procure for their sons, in 
a long line of hereditary succession, appointments both 
monastic and secular, with all the emoluments and privi- 
leges which attached to the discharge of them ; and to the 
Culdee Chapter belonged the election of the bishops in the 
several places where bishops were established. Hence arose 
continual strife with the episcopal order. The Culdees 
flourished from the close of the ninth century till the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth. They possessed lands at St. 
Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, Abemethy, Brechin, 
Kirkcaldy or Kirk-Culdee, and Monymusk, besides many 
other decayed Columban institutions. Of the Culdean or 
dark period of the ancient Church we have two material 
remains. They are the round towers of Abemethy and 
Brechin. These dismal edifices were long regarded with 
profound awe, as belonging to immemorial antiquity, but 
antiquaries have now decided that they were built by Chris- 
tians for the preservation of relics and books, etc. As places 
of great security, they speak of an age of violence, and in 
their absence of beauty, of the sterility of the Culdean 
Church. 

Kellach i. is the first bishop of St. Andrews recorded by 
name, and the first Primate Bishop of the Scottish Church. 
During his episcopate, the Council of Scone was held on 
the HUl of Belief, near Perth, whereat Constantine the king 



» The names Mactaggart, the priest's son, Macnab, the abbot's 
son, and many others, testify to the lax discipline of these days. 
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and KeUach the bishop swore to observe the rites of the 
Church and the Gospels, A.D. 909. The last act of Con- 
stantine's long life, which was spent in the usual tumultuous 
strife, was his retreat to the Culdean establishment at St. 
Andrews. It was situated on a hill near the town, and was 
called *Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae de Rupe/ or St. Mary's 
Church on the Rock, and here, in 953, the worn-out warrior 
died in the comfortable position of abbot of the house. ^ 

The accounts of the Norwegian colonists become espe- 
cially interesting in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. By 
the united efforts of the Columban missionaries and of 
Olave Tryggvasson and Olave the Saint, kings of Norway, 
they were then Christians. Sigurd the Stout, Jarl of Orkney, 
who flourished in the tenth century, is said to have married 
a daughter of Malcolm ll. Their son Thorfin extended his 
dominions, and ruled Orkney, Zetland, and the Hebrides, 
Caithness, and Sutherland. The two surviving grand- 
children of Thorfin, Magnus and Haco, were governing 
conjointly early in the eleventh century. Haco was fierce 
and cruel, but Magnus was a good Christian ; and there is 
a story told of him that, having been compelled by a Norse 
king to accompany him in a fleet equipped for plundering 
the coast of Wales, when the battle began Magnus refused 
to join, and sitting down in the prow, he opened his Psalter 
and recited it This he went on doing whilst the fight 
raged, and though many fell around him, he remained un- 

1 It was probably in commemoration of Constantine*s retreat 
that St. Andrews got its Gaelic name of Chilrimont, that is, the 
Cell of the King upon the Hill, and that the common seal of the 
monastery had on one side a king crowned, holding a sword in his 
right and a globe in his left hand, with the legend, * S. capituli 
ecclesiae Sanctse Mariae capellse domini regis Scotorum.' See 
Lyon's Uisi. of St. Andrews^ voL I p. 42. 
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hurt In process of time he and his cousin Haco fell into 
various disagreements, and they resolved to meet and to 
endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. The Isle of 
Eglishay was to be the place of meeting. On the appointed 
day, Magnus repaired to the islet, and, faithful to the con- 
ditions that had been made, he brought with hun only a few 
peaceable friends. Soon aifter Haco arrived, accompanied 
by armed crews. With calm resignation Magnus foresaw 
and prepared to meet his fate, and after hours of prayer, 
the reception of the Holy Communion, and the humble con- 
fession of his sins, he forgave his cousin, and kneeling 
down, he said to the executioner, ^ Stand before me, and 
strike with all your might ; it beseems not a prince to be 
beheaded like a thief,' and as he signed himself with the 
cross, his head was severed from his body. A death under 
these circumstances, and a pure and holy life, at variance 
with the careers of his kinsmen, numbered Magnus amongst 
the northern saints. * Pilgrimages were made to his shrine 
at Birsa, vows paid in his honour, prayers offered for his 
intercession, from all parts of the northern archipelago, from 
Scotland, from Sweden, from Denmark, from Norway ; . . . 
the life of the saintly Earl of the Orkneys was woven into a 
saga in the Icelandic speech;'^ and in 1138 the great 
Romanesque cathedral of Kirkwall, the glory of the * storm- 
swept Orcades,' was erected by his sister's child. Earl Rogn- 
wald, in fulfilment of a vow, it is said, that should he recover 
his uncle's earldom from the son of Haco, he would rear 
such a church on the bleak island in honour of the saint as 
had never been seen in the north before. 

** Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals,' Quarterly Review^ vol. 
Ixxxv. p. 123, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

* My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splintered spear-shafls crack and fly. 
The horse and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands. 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 
That lightly rain from ladies* hands.* 

Tennyson. 

The kings who reigned in succession after Constantine li. 
were Malcolm I., Indulf, Duff, Culen, Kenneth ii., Constan- 
tine III., Kenneth ill., and Malcolmil. In the reign of Mal- 
colm I., Edmund, King of England, made a temporary grant 
of Cumberland to the Scottish crown ; in that of Indulf, part 
of Lothian (Lothian was till this time English territory in 
Northumbria), including Edinburgh {pppidum Eden\ was 
acquired by Scotland, and Kenneth II. is supposed to have 
annexed the independent principality of the old Roman 
province of Cumbria or Strathclyde. This same Kenneth, 
who reigned from 971 to 995, is signalized in the PictisK 
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Chronicle as *he who gave the great city of Brechin to 
the Lord ; ' and according to an old historian, the battle 
of Luncarty, whereat a great victory was gained by 
the Scottish monarch over the Norwegians, was fought in 
this reign. We have now seen the earliest notices of 
four Scottish sees — Galloway, Glasgow, St Andrews, and 
Brechin. Malcolm il., who is called by the Irish annalists 
the * Lord and Father of the West/ reigned from 1005 to 
1034. He consolidated and permanently established his 
dominions, and by uniting the whole of Lothian to Scotland, 
the Tweed became the boundary of the kingdom. About 
the period of this annexation, the see of English Northum- 
bria was removed from Chester-le- Street, whither the visits 
of the Danes had necessitated its transference from ancient 
Lindisfarne, more than a himdred years before, to Durham, 
and that portion of the Northumbrian diocese north of the 
Tweed gradually passed into the jurisdiction of the bishops of 
St Andrews. We have here to remember St. Cadroe, a nobly 
born Scot, who lived in the tenth century. He founded a 
monastery in France, and devoted himself to labouring in 
the cause of the gospel on the Continent 

On the death of Malcolm ii. in 1034, the direct male line of 
Kenneth MacAlpin became extinct Malcolm's daughter, 
Bethoc, who had married Crinan, the lay-abbot of Dunkeld, 
had a son named Duncan, who succeeded his grandfather 
as King of the Picts and Scots. The * gracious Duncan' 
married the sister of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, and 
had two sons, Malcolm, sumamed Canmore, or Great-head, 
and Donald, sumamed Bane, or White. In the year 1039, 
King Duncan was slain at Bothgowanan, near Elg^n, by 
Macbeth, the Maormor of Ross. Macbeth's wife was 
Gruoch, the daughter of Boidhe, son of Kenneth, the inMne- 
diate predecessor of Malcolm 11. By a previous husband, 
Gruoch had a son named Lulach, and, according to the old 
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Scottish law of succession, Lulach had perhaps as good a 
claim to the crown as Duncan, son of Bethoc, and by some 
round-about reasoning Macbeth seems to have arrived at 
the conclusion that he had some sort of right to be king 
himself, if he could manage it The reign of Macbeth and 
Gruoch is famous for good government and general pros- 
perity. Wynton, an old Scottish poet, whom we shall some- 
times quote, says that — 

* All his time was great plenty, 
Abounding both on land and sea. 
He was in justice right lawful, 
And to his lieges all, awful.' 

Macbeth was the only Scottish sovereign who visited 
Rome; he made a pilgrimage there in 1050, and distin- 
guished himself by his almsdeeds. During his reign, 
Malcolm, the eldest son of Duncan, resided at the court of 
Edward the Confessor. In 1054, his uncle, Siward of 
Northumberland, led an army into Scotland in behalf of his 
nephew's claims to the crown. After a lengthy struggle the 
battle of Dunsinane was fought. Macbeth was finally slain 
at Lumphanan in Mar, in 1056, and in the following year 
his stepson, Lulach, fell at Essie, in Strathbogie. On the 
Feast of St. Mark 1057, King Malcolm Canmore began his 
long reign, and for many years the annals of Church and 
State are irradiated by the light which shone from a life full 
of grace and beauty. In the midst of the history of the 
fierce races whose congenial element was strife, it is inex- 
pressible the refreshment that is afforded by coming to the 
history of one who lived only for God, and who was filled 
with the grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To 
the ancient period we are leaving behind various codes of 
written laws were once assigned, but the tnistworthy his- 
torians of Scotland have proved that the antiquity of these 
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laws is not genuine. Our real knowledge of the state of 
society, and of the manners and customs of the period pre- 
ceding Malcolm Canmore, is dim. The notices in Bede, the 
Irish and Welsh Annals, Adamnan's Life of St Columba, 
the Northern Sagas, and the Pictish Chronicle, constitute 
the only sources of sound information. There are indeed 
innumerable tales and suppositions, which I have not 
alluded to, because it seemed best to adhere simply to that 
which was, and not to speculate on that which may have 
been. We are approaching an age when the clear light of 
authentic history will guide us into comparatively full 
details of * a national life which is no more.' The reign of 
Canmore is the threshold of the middle ages, and that 
wherein is laid the very earliest foundations of the feudal 
systenL It will be well to glance, although it must neces- 
sarily be very briefly, at this mighty Gothic fabric called 
Feudalism, which is so soon quietly but effectually to super- 
sede the half-barbaric past, and while it left all the individu- 
ality of our very individual race unimpaired, was yet to give 
old Caledonia the same broad outlines of government and 
of manners and customs that obtained in other European 
states. Although the head and centre of the feudal state 
was the sovereign, and although all possessions and digni- 
ties flowed from him as the great original laird of all the 
land, his powers were circumscribed, and in this country he 
gradually became almost a nominal governor. As in the 
courts of other feudal kings, the great ministers of state 
surrounded his throne, — the Justiciars, the Chancellor, in 
whose custody was the king's seal, who was the most inti- 
mate councillor of the sovereign, and the witness to his 
solemn charters, letters, and proclamations, the Constable 
and the Marechal, commanders-in-chief of the army, the 
Seneschal or High Steward, and the Chamberlain, in whose 
hands were the management of the king's household, and of 
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his estates.^ The royal revenue was derived from the rents 
of the royal manors, the dues payable under the name of 
can on the produce of agriculture, hunting, and fishing, the 
customs on the export of various articles, on shipping, and 
the stated taxes which the feudal law exacted when the 
baron's eldest son was made a knight, when his eldest 
daughter was married, etc. Besides these sources of 
revenue, on an extraordinary occasion like a coronation, or 
the marriage of a princess, the barons bestowed upon their 
sovereign a benevolence. Of the crown, the greater and the 
lesser barons held their lands on condition of military 
service ; and beneath the barons came the free farmers, or 
tenants of the crown, of the church, and of the barons, who 
also held their lands on condition of following their lords to 
battle, and who paid their rent in money and in can. The 
obligations of lord and vassal were reciprocal. 'By the 
Lord,' said the inferior, placing his hands between those of 
his chief, ' I promise to be faithful and true, to love all that 
thou lovest, and shun all that thou shunnest, conformably to 
the law of God and man ; and never in will or weald, in 
word or work, to do that which thou loathest, provided thou 
hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil the conditions to 
which we a^eed when I subjected myself to thee, and 
chose thy will.' The administration of justice was in the 
hands of the king and the great justiciars ; and the greater 
barons and ecclesiastics tried and judged their own vassals 
in their own courts. *At a very early period, probably 
about the middle of the twelfth century, in the reign of 
Malcolm IV., the land of Scotland began to be partially 
divided into royalty and regality. Those parts which 
were distinguished by the term royalty were subjected 

* On the great feudal officers, see Tytler's Hist, of Scot., vol. il 
pp. 238 to 244. 
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to the jurisdiction of the king and his judges ; the 
districts, on the other hand, which were comprehended 
under the name of regalities, acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of those ecclesiastics or nobles who had received a grant of 
lands from the crown, with the rights of regality annexed 
to it.'^ The office of sheriff dates from early in the twelfth 
century. The country was divided into sheriffdoms, in 
which they held their courts. It was probably not until 
about the reign of David I. that the proof by witnesses 
began gradually to supersede the trial by ordeal of fire and 
water — the 'judicium Dei,* as it was called, 'where the 
theory of the law trusted to the direct intervention of the 
Deity to decide the rights of parties.'* This resource was 
fallen upon when the accused person failed to clear himself 
by wager of battle, or by procuring a specified number of 
*leal men,' called compurgators, to swear that they believed 
him innocent. It was practised either by boiling water or 
red-hot iron. * The person accused either took up with his 
bare hand a stone sunk in the water to a certain depth, or 
carried the iron to a particular distance. The hand was 
immediately wrapped up and the covering sealed for three 
days, and if on examining it there appeared no marks of 
burning or scalding, the person accused wa^ pronounced 
innocent, if otherwise he was declared guilty.* * When the 
law was in such a state, the Church in pity held out the 
refuge of sanctuary or Gryth^ whereby the person fleeing 
from his too often merciless judges was safe within her 
doors, or within certain boundaries surrounding them. In 
the Old Testament we read of the divinely appointed * cities 
of refuge,' for * the slayer that killeth any person unawares.* 

* Tytler, vol. ii. p. 246. 

* Scotland in the Middle Ages^ Cosmo Innes, c. vi. p. 185. 

* Russell's Modern Europe, vol. i. Let. viii. p. 54. 
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Peculiar privileges of Gryth were granted to certain 
churches, and the violation of this shelter was a grievous 
offence. 

We shall not find any mention of a parliament, properly 
so called, until the year 1292, when there was one held by 
John Baliol ; for although before this the king gathered his 
greatest and most sagacious friends to consult with him on 
the affairs of government, the nation was in no wise repre- 
sented at these councils. The lowest class in the social 
feudal scale were the cottars, bondsmen, or villeyns, who 
were bought and sold with the land and the animals. Slavery 
became extinct in Scotland so early as the fifteenth century, 
— ^thanks to *Halie Kirk.' To the poor bondsmen the 
Catholic Church was indeed a friend. To them, when flee- 
ing from their hard masters, her doors were open, and once 
within that loving shelter they were only surrendered when 
their masters solemnly vowed that they would pardon them. 
From among the slaves on the church-lands, the bishops 
sometimes selected for ordination those that appeared most 
fitting, and they constantly placed the sons of slaves in their 
seminaries in preparation for the ecclesiastic state. When 
slaves were dedicated to the service of the altar, when the 
brothers of kings and the sons of slaves were united in one 
state, the stigma of their caste gradually disappeared, and 
their emancipation, as a work pleasing to God, followed.^ 
The great institution of chivalry, which enlisted in its ranks 
the manhood, and more especially the early manhood, of 
Europe, throughout the middle ages, sprung from feudalism. 
Chivalry in its intention, and as it first existed, taught men 
the sanctity of marriage and the defence of the oppressed, 
and in its devotion to the female sex was a witness to the 

* See on this subject, Dollinger's Hist, of the Church, Eng. 
Tr. by Rev. E. Cox, vol. iiu p. 168. 
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love and reverence to the most perfect development of 
womanhood in the Mother of our Lord. The discipline of 
the preparation for knighthood, coming as it did at the trial 
time of youth, should have acted favourably on the whole of 
after life. In Scotland, as in other countries, the young 
man spent his novitiate in the house of some baron (and his 
society must often have been a very desirable addition to 
the dreary establishment), where, first as a page, then as an 
esquire, the novice must give evident tokens of his qualifica- 
tions for the honour he aspired to before he was considered 
worthy of initiation. Very solemn was the ceremony of 
reception. It was preceded by long fasts, by solitary 
nights of prayer in church, -by confession of all the sins of 
youth, followed by the flood of grace which that act honestly 
performed is sure to bring. After the reception of the most 
holy Body and Blood of the Prince of Peace, the young man 
was arrayed in white robes, emblematic of the purity of 
manners of the true knight Then, in the presence of him 
who was to knight him, he prostrated himself and delivered 
up to him his sword, solemnly vowing to serve his prince, 
defend the faith, protect the persons and reputation of 
virtuous ladies, and to rescue at his life's hazard the life %A 
widows, orphans, and of all the unhappy and unjustly 
oppressed. The attendant knights then put on him his 
armour and his spurs, and girded him with his new belt and 
sword, and he received the accolade or reminder of the 
severities of his profession, — three strokes on the neck with 
the sword or the hand, accompanied by the words, ' In the 
name of God, St Michael, and St George, I make thee a 
knight : be thou loyal, brave, and hardy.' ^ There are many 
tales of chivalric deeds lessening the ferocity of war, pre- 

* On Chivalry, see Russell's Modem Europe^ voL L Let xxii, 
pp. 191 to 198. 
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serving the maiden from shame, but nowhere is the spirit 
of Christian chivalry better witnessed to than when King 
David, as though in anticipation of it, longed and said, *" Oh 
that one would give me drink of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem which is by the gate I and the three mighty men 
brake through the host of the PhiUstines, and drew water 
out of the well of Bethlehem that was by the gate, and took 
it and brought it to David ; nevertheless he would not 
drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. And he 
said. Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this ; is 
not this the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives ? Therefore he would not drink it' 



CHAPTER IX. 

ST. MARGARET. 

* A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood.' 

Longfellow. 

The Norman conquest had been scarcely established when 
four royal fugitives — Edgar the ^theling, the hereditary- 
king of England ; his mother, Agatha ; and his two sisters, 
Margaret and Christina — ^fled out of the dangerous hands 
of William the Conqueror, and sought refuge in Scotland. 
They were most kindly entertained by King Malcolm iii., and 
soon after, pleased by the winning grace of Margaret, the 
eldest sister, he espoused her at his royal residence of Dun- 
fermline. Many causes combined to make the reign of Mal- 
colm Canmore and Margaret, the grandniece of Edward the 
Confessor, an era in the history of the civilisation and religion 
of our country. Malcolm's early residence in England, the 
friendly reception he offered to numerous Saxon and 
Norman lords who were desirous to escape from the iron 
dominion of the Conqueror, permitting them to settle in the 
fertile Lothians, his own steady and successful resistance 
to the attempted encroachments of England, whereby he 
increased the nation's confidence in its military streng^th, 
and wider commercial intercourse with the Continent, 
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opened up new thoroughfares, and contributed generally to 
the advancement of Scotland. That refined gentleness of 
manners which is the natural expression of true Christianity 
began now to be practised, and comforts hitherto unknown 
in the half-savage courts of former kings were introduced 
into the household of Malcolm, from thence extending in 
various degrees to every rank of society. The great refining 
element, to which all others were subordinate, was the char- 
acter of the Saxon queen. In her life, written by Turgot, her 
confessor, the Prior of Durham, we have a beautiful pattern of 
a queen, a Christian wife and mother, and a reformer of Church 
and State. One of her earUest enterprises was to set about 
combating the lukewarm spirit and laxity of morals which 
prevailed both among clergy and laity, and with womanly 
tact she began by striving with innocent artifices to allure 
her husband to love that religion which made the sunshine 
of her own life. In this she succeeded, * for he, seeing that 
Christ dwelt in the heart of his queen, was always ready to 
follow her counsels ; what she disliked he disliked, and 
what she loved he loved for the love of her.' Rough and 
unlettered, he reverenced the learned books he could not 
read, and used to steal away and affectionately kiss his 
wife's most cherished little prayer-books, and then return 
them to her encased in bindings of gold and jewels ; better 
still, the descendant of many a 'mighty man of valour' 
began to know that the encouragement of a ferocious unfor- 
giving spirit is not becoming in the soldier of Jesus Christ, 
but that the truest revenge was to forgive his enemies.^ 

* 

' It is related of Malcolm ill. that hearing that one of his nobles 
designed to kill him, he sought an opportunity of meeting the 
traitor in a solitary place. * Now,* said he, unsheathing his sword, 
* we are alone, and armed alike; you seek my life — take it* The 
penitent threw himself at the king's feet, implored forgiveness, and 

£ 
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Having won the king, Margaret found it easy to obtain that 
the vacant sees should be filled with holy prelates, under 
whose rule the long-standing abuses were gradually extir- 
pated. At the ecclesiastical councils the king and queen 
were present; the queen pointed out to the clergy their 
errors, and her husband translated her English words into 
Gaelic. Sunday, too often profaned by servile work, was 
once more kept holy as a festival of rest. Certain of the 
faithful who neglected to receive Holy Communion, even at 
Easter, alleging fear of approaching the altar unworthily as 
an excuse for not approaching it at all, were taught to come 
to repentance and confession, and after absolution to receive 
the Bread of Life. The evil custom of a man marrying his 
stepmother or his brother's widow was abolished, and cer- 
tain barbarian rites, unknown in other branches of the 
Catholic Church, were suppressed in the service of the 
mass; and by reason of the learned and persuasive argu- 
ments of the queen the clergy were prevailed on to begin Lent 
on the Wednesday before Quadragesima Sunday, instead of 
the Monday after the following Sunday, as their custom was. 
Large grants were made by the Crown to the Church, especi- 
ally to St. Andrews and Loch Leven. Mortlach, the founda- 
tion of the future see of Aberdeen, was erected ; the king and 
queen dedicated a church in name of the Holy Trinity at 
Dunfermline in commemoration of their marriage, and 
lona, which had fallen into a dilapidated condition, was 
repaired, and the voice of incessant prayer and praise again 
* broke the silence of the Hebrides.* Margaret's loving 
biographer tells us of her learning, her persuasive eloquence, 
and her munificence, and hints at her miracles, but all these 
lose their lustre beside the history of her daily life. It was 

obtained it. Aldred, Genealog, Reg, Angior., p. 367; cited by 
Hailes, vol. i. p. 26. 
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divided into prayer, the management of her household, and 
the education of her children, the service of the poor, and 
attendance upon the affairs of State. She used to observe 
the seven hours of prayer, and the spirit of prayer never left 
her, however busy she was. Like our dear Lord, she would 
often * continue in prayer all night.' She began every day 
by receiving Holy Communion, or being present at its cele- 
bration, and soon after provided breakfast for nine poor 
babies, serving them on her bended knees the while psalms 
were chanted ; then with the king she distributed food to 
three hundred of the poor, and every night she washed the 
feet of six beggars. *She herself,' says her biographer, 
* was poorer than any of the poor,' yet she never refused a 
measure of that outward state which was consistent with the 
exalted position to which God had called her. When the 
king was at his council the queen did her work for Scotland, 
by kneeling before the altar, and there making with many 
prayers and tears a self-oblation to the Lord. She employed 
her ladies in embroidering vestments for the service of the 
altar, and the history of an unblemished court is briefly told 
in the statement that *in her presence nothing unseemly 
was ever said or done.* The best witnesses to the early 
training of her children are the lives of St. David, of Matilda, 
the wife of Henry Beauclerc, and the repentance of Edmund. 
Her fasts were long and severe, but in the spirit of renuncia- 
tion of her own will she moderated them at the desire of her 
spiritual father. 

For six months before her death, in 1093, she was confined 
to bed by a grievous sickness, and during the latter part of 
the time her husband was absent at a battle on the Borders. 
In her last interview with Turgot, who was obliged to leave 
her for England, she solemnly conmiitted to his keeping her 
sons and daughters. * When you shall see any one of them,' 
she said, * exalted to the height of earthly grandeur, be in 
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an especial manner his father and teacher.* On the i ith of 
November, whilst besieging the castle of Alnwick in North- 
umberland, Malcolm Canmore was slain along with his son 
Edward. The queen at this time lay dying in Edinburgh 
Castle. On the morning of the i6th she entered her oratory 
for the last time, and received the viaticum of the Body and 
Blood of her Lord. She was then carried to her bed, and as 
the priests were preparing to say the commendatory prayers, 
she asked that a crucifix, known as the Black Rood of Scot- 
land, might be brought to her. There was some difficulty 
in opening the casket in which it was kept 'Wretched 
sinner that I am,' said Margaret, * I am not worthy to look 
again upon the holy cross.* At length it was brought to 
her. Holding it with both hands before her eyes, she began 
to recite Miserere met, Deus, when her son Edgar, just 
arrived from Northumberland, suddenly entered the room. 
*How fares it,' she asked, *with your father and your 
brother?' He answered almost inarticulately, 'They are 
well.' * I know it, my son, I know it. By this holy cross, 
by the love you bear your mother, I adjure you tell me the 
truth.' He told her all, and she gasped out with her dying 
lips, * Praise and thanksgiving be to Thee, Lord Almighty, 
whose will it is that I should suffer this anguish at my 
departure, that so, as I trust, I may in some measure be 
cleansed from the stain of sin.' She then began a prayer 
from the Liturgy, * O Lord Jesus Christ, who, by the will of 
the Father, and through the Holy Spirit, by Thy death hast 
given life unto the world, deliver me,' and as she uttered the 
words * deliver me,' the Queen of Scots was with her Master. 



CHAPTER X. 

KING EDGAR AND KING ALEXANDER I. 

* The queen is dead, but she hath left 

Four lives most beautiful to reign, 

And to repeat her life again, 

When we are of her face bereft.' 

M. 

A FEW troubled years succeeded the death of Canmore. 
Throughout his reign, the Gaelic, or old national party, 
had been restive under 'unceasing' innovations, and the 
presence of uncongenial foreigners, and after the death of 
the king and queen we are told that the wild troops of 
Donald Bane surrounded the Castrum Puellarum^ and that 
th^ body of Margaret was carried by her son secretly down 
the Castle rock, under shelter of a kindly mist from the 
Firth of Forth. The saint was buried at Dunfermline, 
whither Malcolm had transferred the right of royal sepulchre 
from lona, and in the year 1250, her relics and those of her 
husband were translated to the new choir of the church of 
Dunfermline. 

Among the memorials that we have of Margaret are — 
St. Margaret's Hope or Queensferry, in the Firth of Forth, 
where she landed with the iEtheling and her mother and 
sister when flying from England, and which was afterwards 
her * familiar passage ' to the palace at Dunfermline. Not 
far from Queensferry is Queen Margaret's Stone, where she 
is said to have dismounted from horseback and rested on 
her way to Dunfermline. There is St. Margaret's Well at 

6» 
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Restalrig, and St. Margaret's Chapel at Edinburgh Castle, 
which she erected for her use when the Court resided there. 
But, like every saint, her most interesting relic, her most 
lasting memorial, is her Christian life. The sons of Mal- 
colm III. and Margaret were Edward, slain with his father 
at Alnwick, Ethelred, who did not long survive his parents, 
Edmund, Edgar, Alexander, and David; the daughters 
were, Editha,^ who married Henry Beauclerc, and Mary, who 
married Eustace, Count of Boulogne. 

The sons of Malcolm were still under age, and in accord- 
ance with the law of Tanistry Donald Bane mounted the 
throne, by no mesms to the dissatisfaction of the ruder 
among the people, who were of his opinion that improve- 
ment of any kind, but especially those which savoured of 
English refinements, and led to commercial intercourse 
with other lands, as exceedingly perilous measures, and who 
now rejoiced in the prospect of the predominance, as of old, 
of the uncouth manners of their fathers. DonaJd had no 
English interests at heart, nor is it likely that he had learned 
to be overmuch zealous of the cultivation of the comforts of 
civilized life. He had scarcely however been king for a few 
months, and had driven away * the strangers ' from his court, 
when Duncan (the son of Canmore by an early marriage to 
Ingibiorg, a Norwegian lady) dethroned him, and reigned in 
his stead. Upon this Donald forthwith entered into a con- 
spiracy, and with the co-operation of Edmund assassinated 
Duncan, and remounted the throne. But he did not long 
possess his ill-gotten gains, for in 1097 Edgar the ^Etheling 
recovered the kingdom for his nephew Edgar, and con- 
demned Donald to have his eyes put out, and to be im- 
pnsoned for life at Rescobie in Forfarshire . Edmund was 

^ Edilha changed her name to Matilda on her marriage, out of 
r^pect to her husband's mother. See Scotland under her Early 
^mgSf vol. 1. p. 152. -^ 
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likewise placed in a perpetual captivity for the assassination 
of Duncan. Then, only when suffering his awful punish- 
ment in the solitude of his prison-cell, did the son of St. 
Margaret call to mind the long-forgotten prayers and lessons 
of his childhood. He meekly accepted his life-long retribu- 
tion, and in token of his contrition he gave orders that be 
should be buried in his fetters. 

King Edgar reigned eight years. *He was,' says his 
biographer, Ailred of Rievaux, * a sweet-tempered, amiable 
man, in all things resembling Edward the Confessor ; mild 
in his administration, equitable and beneficent.'^ The 
chief event of his reign was the marriage of his sister Editha 
to Henry, king of England. This was as much the union 
of two nations as of man and wife, for it is difficult to esti- 
mate how enormously the marriage of a daughter of the old 
Saxon race of kings to *the heir of the Norman Conquest' 
helped on the assimilation of the Normans and Saxons in 
England. In Scotland it imparted stability to the great 
and peaceable revolution which had begun under Malcolm 
and Margaret, and which succeeded in procuring the as- 
cendency of so much that was Saxon that it has been 
called *The Saxon Conquest.' Donald Bane had indeed 
encouraged the jealousy with which the Gael looked on the 
presence of * our auld enemies of England,' and had tem- 
porarily checked the progress of the transition by the short- 
sighted, ill-natured policy of shutting up the kingdom in its 
old narrow limits, and prohibiting the entrance of foreigners, 
but Edgar and his brothers carried on the policy of their 
parents, and the conquest of refinement over barbarity, of 
Christian graces over national vices. It is very interesting 
to see how even then preparations in some sense were being 
made for the far distant destiny of the nations, the marriage 

1 Aldred, Gen, Reg, Angl, 367; cited by Hailes, vol. i. p. 53. 
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of the two kingdoms, when one sovereign should ascend the 
throne of England and Scotland. Edgar was engaged in 
considerable strife with the Northmen. He died on the 
8th of January 1107, his last act being to bequeath Scottish 
Cumbria to his youngest and favourite brother David. His 
next brother, Alexander I., succeeded him on the throne. 
He was siunamed the Fierce, because we are informed, 
somewhat vaguely, of * his rigorous valiancie in pursuing 
of thieves and robbers.'^ In his reign we find the Scottish 
Church offering a spirited resistance to the interference of 
the English bishops, and a series of passages took place 
with the Church of England, which was of a less friendly 
nature than in the days of Aidan and Lindisfame. The 
bishops of St. Andrews and primates of the Scots, who 
ruled successively after Kellach i. were Fothad I., Mael- 
brigid I., Kellach II., who is said, although on doubtful 
authority,* to have gone to Rome for confirmation of his 
episcopacy, Maelbrigid II., Malmore, Alwin, Malduin, 
Tuathal, and Fothad II. Fothad was succeeded in 11 09 
by Turgot, the Prior of Durham, and the confessor 
of St. Margaret. The time of his consecration may be 
dated as the commencement of the hot dispute which 
arose out of the primatial pretensions of the English 
archbishops. Bishop Turgot may have been hankering 
after English ways and his English home. Towards the 
end of his brief episcopate he visited Durham, and there 
died in the year 11 15. After this event. King Alexander 
wrote a cordial but politic letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, craving his counsel in the choice of a successor. 
After a delay of some years, the monk Eadmer, a spiritual 
child of the late St. Anselm, was elected to the vacant see. 
He had not been long in Scotland when there arose a diffi- 

* Hollinshead's Chronicle^ p. 363. ■ Scotichronicon, lib. vL c. 24. 
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culty as to where he was to receive consecration. Eadmer, 
who was a devoted son of the Church of England, declared 
that he had been sent to St Andrews for the * honour of the 
metropolitan see of Canterbury,' and that to Canterbury he 
must return for consecration. King Alexander was exas- 
perated. * I received you altogether free from Canterbury,' 
he said to Eadmer ; * while I live, I will not permit the 
bishop of St Andrews to be subjected to that see.' * For 
your whole kingdom,' answered the son of St. Anselm, * I 
would not renounce the dignity of a monk of Canterbury.' 
' Then,' replied the king passionately, * I have done nothing 
in seeking a bishop from Canterbury.' No one appeared 
to know what to do ; but in the dilemma Eadmer re- 
ceived plenty of advice. *If, as a son of peace, you 
desire peace,' wrote one of his advisers, * you must seek 
it elsewhere than in Scotland. . . . You must, therefore, 
either abandon this country, or, by accommodating yourself 
to its usages, dishonour your character and hazard your 
salvation.' *A Scottish priest,' wrote another English 
friend, * is a creature savage by nature, who must be molli- 
fied by an abundance of good cheer.' He expressed it as 
his opinion, that * nothing would be so conducive to soften 
the barbarity of the Scots, promote sound doctrine, and 
establish ecclesiastical discipline, as a plentiful and hospi- 
table board.' * Scotland,' he adds, * has frequently sent 
bishops to York, but York has never sent any bishop, except 
Turgot, to Scotland. The bishop of St. Andrews, being 
chief bishop of the Scots, is virtually an archbishop himself. 
It is for you to put an end to the disputes. Fulfil your 
charge to your adopted Church and nation, and never 
suffer their freedom and dignity to sustain detriment as long 
as you are their bishop.' The last words of the letter are 
curious : * I entreat you to let me have as many of the fair- 
est pearls as you can procure. In particular, I desire four 
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of the largest sort. If you cannot procure them otherwise, 
ask them in a present from the king, who, I know, has a 
most abundant store.' ^ To the generally pacific counsel 
that he received Eadmer would not hearken, and quarrelling 
and disputing continued, until he finally returned, where his 
heart had always been, to Canterbury. Robert, Prior of 
Scone, was elected to St. Andrews, but the see remained 
vacant for years. On the death of Alexander, he was con- 
secrated by the metropolitan of York, * for the love of God, 
and of David, King of Scotland, waiving the claim of the 
Church of York, and the rights of the Church of St. 
Andrews.* 

Alexander I. died in the year 1124. He had married 
SibyUa, an illegitimate daughter of Henry Beauclerc, but 
he left no children. * He was certainly a most wise king, 
and knew welt his own work,* says one of our historians ;* 
and his interesting character is more fully described by 
Ailred of Rievaux : — * He was humble and courteous to the 
clergy; but to the rest of his subjects terrible beyond 
measure ; high-spirited, always endeavouring to compass 
things above his power ; not ignorant of letters ; zealous in 
establishing churches, collecting relics, and providing vest- 
ments and books for the clergy ; liberal even to profusion, 
and taking delight in the offices of charity to the poor.* 3 
He founded the bishoprics of Dunkeld and Murray. One 
of his monastic foundations was on the island. of Inchcolm, 
or Inch-Columba, on the Firth of Forth. He had been 
driven on the little isle by a tempest, and * he was con- 
strained to abide three days together, through violent rage 
of weather and tempests ; and because he found some relief 



* See Eadmer, 133 ; and Hai]/2S, Annals, vol. L p. 57 to 67. 

* Spotswood*s Hist, of Scot., p. 36. 

* Aid. Gen. Reg. Angl., 368 ; cited by Hailes, vol i. pp. 72, 73. 
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of meat and drink by means of an hermit that dwelt within 
the same inch, and kept a chapel there dedicated to St. 
Cokne, he made of that chapel an abbey, . . . endowing it with 
sundry lands and rents.' ^ Upon the church of St. Andrews 
Alexander bestowed the broad lands of Cursus Apri!^ 
accompanying the gift by a strange ceremony : — * Before 
the lordis all, the king gart them to the altar bring his 
comely steed of Araby, saddled and bridlet costelie, covered 
with a fair mantlet of precious and fyne velvet, with his 
armory of Tiu-key that princes then used generally, and 
chused maist for their delight, with shield and speare of sylver 
Avhite, with many a precious and fair jewel ... he made 
this devout offerand, baith to God and man pleasand.* ' 

In the next chapter I must try to relate something 
of that great religious life which had by this time become 
fairly planted in Scotland. We know what it did in the 
battle with heathenism, but the mission for the present 
and during the coming centuries of that vast system 
of evangelical life to all the spiritual falling off which fre- 
quently accompanies a nation's advance in wealth and great- 
ness is even more difficult and tremendous. To us, who in 
our own day and land see that life being gradually revived 
again, it is peculiarly interesting to turn back and watch its 
second, as we watched its earliest establishment. For we 
know that those who best can nurse our sick, and feed our 
hungry, and clothe our nak^d, and take in our strangers, 
and visit our prisoners, are those who have 'given up all* 
for the sake of Him who is their only Spouse. 

* Hollinshead, p. 364. 

• The lands of Cursus Apri, or Boar's Chase, were so called 
from a monster boar, which having devoured people and cattle . . . 
was at last slain by an armed multitude upon this tract of land. 

» Wynton, vol. i. pp. 2S5, 286. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

* Ye hermits blest, ye holy maids, 
The nearest Heaven on earth.' 

The Christian Year, 

The ecclesiastical revival which Alexander i. had carried 
on energetically was in a measure perfected by his brother 
David I., the youngest and the greatest of the sons of St. 
Margaret, who endowed the Church with such lavish muni- 
ficence that he was accused by James vi. of being * a sair 
saint to the Croon.* The irregular, semi-religious, and 
sometimes wholly secular fabric of those who, from their 
impossible endeavour to make the most of both worlds, 
have been called the * comfortable Culdees,* had fallen to 
pieces, and was now superseded by the religious life of the 
Catholic Church. That system offered to the happy souls 
who were called to it a life of close union with God, but 
for this it required in return certain vast renunciations, in the 
observance of the evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 'Voluntary poverty, in imitation of Him 
who had not where to lay His head ; voluntary obedience, 
as following Him who, for our sakes, was subject to Joseph 
and Mary, the works of His hand ; virginal purity, at the 
foot of Him Who was the Virgin Son of a Virgin Mother, 
become those higher exceptional graces — the ideal, in short, 
of Christianity, the highest manifestations of the results 

70 
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of the Gospel : a law, not for all, but for the few : yet 
these few, lights of the world in their several genera- 
tions.' ^ The rules of different Orders varied ; these 
essential requirements, * the three eternal foundations 
of monastic life," did not vary. What is told of the 
monasteries of this country is taken from a valuable work 
on the subject by John Spotiswood. He says, *A11 our 
churches formerly belonged* either to Regulars or Seculars, 
The Regulars followed the rule of Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo in Africa, of St Bennet, or of some private statutes 
approved by the Pope ; and lived, slept, and took their diet 
together imder the same roof. They were either canons^ 
tnonks, or friarsy and their houses were called abbacies, 
priories, or convents. The Seculars had their private rules 
composed by their chapters, or borrowed from other colleges 
abroad. . . . They Uved separately in their cloisters, or in 
private houses near to their churches, and were governed 
by a dean or provost.'^ The Canons-Regular of St. 
Augustine were introduced into Scotland by Alexander I. 
and his queen SitJylla. We had twenty-eight houses of this 
order.* Scone, Loch Tay, Inchcolm, and St. Andrews 

1 Bishop of Brechin on the Thirty-Nine Articles^ vol. ii. pp. 626, 
627. 

■ Montalembert, Monks of the West, vol. i. p. 503. 

• Spotiswood*s Religious Houses; Keith's Scottish Bishops, ed. 
Russell, p. 383. 

* Scone, in Stormont, upon the Tay ; Loch Tay, in Perthshire ; 
Inchcolm ; St Andrews ; Loch Leven ; Portmoack, in St Serfs 
Isle, in Leven Water ; Monyrausk, in Aberdeenshire ; the Isle of 
May, in the Firth of Forth ; Pittenweem, in Fifeshire ; Carlisle ; 
Holyrood ; St. Mary's Isle, near Kirkcudbright, in Galloway; 
Blantyre, in Clydesdale ; Rowadill, in the Isle of Harris ; Crusay, 
Oronsay, Colonsay, in the Western Isles ; Cambuskenneth ; Insula 
Sti. Colmoci, in Menteith ; Rosneath, in Dumbartonshire ; Inch- 
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were founded by Alexander I. ; and in the reign of King 
David, Jedburgh, Cambuskenneth, Holyrood, and the Isle 
of May were founded. The Reformed Canons-Regular of 
the Premonstratensian Order are said to have been brought 
to Scotland from the mother-house at Premontr^ in France, 
in the reign of David, by Fergus, Lord of Galloway. In the 
same reign monasteries were prepared for them at Soul- 
seat in Galloway, Whithorn, -Tungland, Holywood, and 
Drj'burgh, and Feme in Ross were founded under Alex- 
ander II. The great Benedictine Order owed its origin to 
St. Benedict, or Bennet, a native of Italy, who lived in the 
fifth century. Upon his foundation many orders were 
erected, either as modifications or reforms of the original rule.^ 
The principal of these were the Cistercian, the Cluniac, the 
Carthusian, the Tyronensian, the Arrovensian, the Belva- 
censian, and the Order of Vallis-Caullium, and all had 
houses in Scotland. We had thirty monasteries of the 
various branches of the Benedictines.* The monastery of 
Coldingham, restored by King Edgar in 1097 or 1098, is 
thought to be the oldest foundation of this order in Scot- 

mahome, in the Loch of Monteith ; Jedburgh, in Teviotdale ; 
Restennet, in Angus; Canonby, on the river Esk, in Roxburgh- 
shire ; Inchaffray, in Strathem ; StrathfiUan, in Perthshire ; Scar- 
inche, in the Isle of Lewis ; Abemethy, in Perthshire. 

1 The Cistercian derived its name from Citeaux in Chalons, and 
was instituted by St. Bernard early in the twelfth century ; the 
Quniac, from Clugni in Burgundy, by Odo in the tenth; the 
Tyronensian, from Tyron in France ; the Carthusian, a very austere 
order, was founded by Bruno, a native of Cologne, in the desert 
of Chartreux, near Grenoble ; the Arrovensian was from Aronaise, 
the Belvacensian from Beauvais ; and the order of Vallis-Caullium 
originated in the Val-des-Choux in Burgundy. 

* Coldingham, in Berwickshire ; Dunfermline ; Urquhart, in 
Moray; Kelso; Lesmahagow, Kilwinning, in Ayrshire; Aber- 
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land. King David established the Benedictine monastery 
of Urquhart, and he is supposed to have made his mother's 
foundation of Dunfermline a monastery of this order. He 
introduced the Arrovensian, the Belvacensian, and the 
Tyronensian orders, erecting a monastery for the brethren 
of Tyron at Kelso. The Cistercian monasteries of Melrose, 
filled with monks from Clairvaux in Yorkshire, Newbottle, 
Kynloss, and a great house for Cistercian nuns at Berwick 
on-Tweed, were also founded by him ; and in his reign the 
Cistercian houses ofiiolmcultramin Cumberland and Dun- 
drennan were founded by certain devoted persons. The oldest 
nunnery in this country was an unknown order at Coldingham 
in Berwickshire, whose house was destroyed by the Danes 
in 870. The Chanonesses of St. Augustine had a convent 
at lona, where they continued to live in community long 
after the Reformation, and the Benedictine nuns had seven- 
teen or eighteen Scottish convents.* In close association 
with the religious houses were the hospitals^ of which about 
thirty are distinctly mentioned. The hospital, generally 
called the 'Maison Dieu,' was for the reception of strangers, 
and for the maintenance of the poor and needy. It pro- 

brothock; Fyvie, in Buchan; Lundores, on the Tay; Paisley; 
Feale, in Kyle ; Crossraguel, in Carrick ; lona ; Melrose ; New- 
bottle, in Mid-Lothian ; Dundrennan, in Galloway ; Holmcultram, 
in Cumberland ; Kynloss, in Moray ; Coupar, in Angus ; Glenluce ; 
Sandale, in Cantyre ; Culross ; Deer, in Buchan ; Balmerino, in Fife ; 
Sweetheart, in Galloway ; Mauchline, in Kyle ; Pluscarden, in 
Moray ; Beaulieu, in Ross ; Ardchattan, in Lorn ; and the only 
^^arthusian monastery in Scotland was at Perth. 

* Newcastle ; Carlisle ; Halyston ; Dalmulin ; Lincluden ; Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed ; St. Bothan*s ; Trefontana, in Lammermuir ; El- 
bottle ; Gulane ; Coldstream ; Eccles ; Manuel, near Linlithgow ; 
Haddington ; North Berwick ; Elchow ; St. Leonard, near Perth ; 
and we hear of the nuns of St. Mary's Wynd in Edinburgh. 
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bably answered in a more Christian form to the workhouse 
of to-day. The lapse of centuries has not taken away the 
interest that is still clinging to the daily life of so many of our 
countrymen and countrywomen. * Let the devil never find 
you idle' was a precept carefully remembered, and acted up to. 
Seven hours of every Benedictine day were devoted to manual 
or mental exertion, seven hours to reUgious services and con- 
templation, four hours to religious studies, the remaining six 
sufficed for food and sleep. As some of the severities of the 
rule originally prescribed for the natives of sunny Italy were 
modified to meet the necessities of this trying climate, we 
may suppose that the British monks were allowed a longer 
time for rest The rule of absolute silence, except at a per- 
mitted time, guarded the soul as with a shield. The chief 
monastic officer was the Lord Abbot Certain abbots were 
entitled to put on the episcopal robes, and to sit in Parlia- 
ment ; while as the abbey possessed the right of regality 
over its lands, they held their courts, presided over *the 
trial of battle, of water, and hot iron, as far as belonged to 
ecclesiastical dignity,' and exercised a greater jurisdiction in 
the county than the sheriff did. They were sponsors to the 
children of the blood-royal, and we hear of them living 
occasionally in a state that bordered on regaL Yet there 
was no provision made for magnificence and the exercise 
of temporal power in this simple summary of <an abbot's 
duty : * The cheyf office and profession of an abbot is . . . 
to ly ve chaste and solytarilye ; to be separate from the intro- 
meddlynge of worldlye thinge, and to serve God quietlye, 
and to distribute his faculties in refreshing of poore indigent 
persons, to have a vigilant eigh to good order, and rule of 
his house, and the flock to him commytted in God.'^ The 

*John Shepey or Castelocke, CUop, E. iv., 34; cited in Fox's 
Monks and Monasteries^ p. 128. 
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authority of an abbot or abbess within the monastic walls 
was tremendous. Happy only were those religious whose 
father or mother, when their last hour was come, lr.id aside 
the outward symbols of their perilous exaltation, forgot their 
grandeur, and, stretching out their hands to their children, 
said in sincerity, * Wherefore I seek absolution from you, as 
much as appertains to you, and benediction ; and I absolve 
you from obedience to me, and give you my benediction.* 
Next to the abbot came the Prior, who either acted as an 
assistant-superior in the mother-house — filling the abbot's 
, place when he was from home, etc., or else was the abbot's 
vicegerent, exercising the abbatical functions in a depen- 
dent priory. Then came the Precentor, or Chanter, who 
presided over the choral services, wTote out the tables of 
Divine service for the use of the religious, and distributed 
the vestments at festivals.^ To the Armarian belonged the 
keeping of the library. He had frequently to examine the 
volumes, lest damp or insects should injure them, to make 
out the catalogues, and to supply the sick monks in the in- 
firmary with books ; and as the monastic library was also the 
* lending library * of the age, the lending department was in 
his hands. He gave the writers volumes to transcribe, and, 
in short, the literary work, which the Benedictines performed 
with such sedulous diligence, was under his superintendence.* 
The Almoner's business was to search out the poor and the 
sick, and to procure from the monastery the alleviation of 
their sufferings. The Sacristan had the care of the altar- 
vessels ; he prepared the wafers for the blessed Sacrament, 
and provided the wine, and it was his peculiar privilege to 
sleep in the church. He had also to see that the bell was duly 



* See Fox's Monks and Monasteries^ pp. 137, 138. 
« See Bibliomania in the Middle Ages, by F. Somner Merry- 
weather, c. ii. p. 10. 

F 
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tolled, and that the churchyard was free from nettles and 
weeds. The Cellarer administered the domestic concerns ; 
the Treasurer received the rents of the abbey lands, and 
kept the accounts of the house expenditure. The titles of In- 
firmarer, Kitchener, Porter, Refectioner, Chamberlain speak 
for themselves. The sites of the old abbeys and nunneries 
were often very lovely. Undoubtedly the spirits of certain 
orders indicated more fully than others an affectionate love 
of nature, and taught their sons and daughters to be allured 
by the woods and hills to the love of their Creator ; but 
it was a very general rule for the founders of religious 
houses to choose sites where a beautiful nature was 
continually praising God. In Scotland this is witnessed 
to in the abbey of Melrose, *the most beautiful of all 
the northern fanes of whatever time,' on the banks of the 
Tweed ; by Coupar, in the valley of Strathmore, the fertile 
* garden of Scotland ; ' by Inchmahome, or the Isle of Rest, 
in the loch of Monteith, surrounded by deep woods, and 
under the shadow of the Highland hills, and by many 
others. * Believe me,' says the holy founder of the Cister- 
cians, *you will find more lessons in the woods than in 
books.' In the abbey church, which was frequently very 
magnificent, the sacraments were administered, and the 
religious performed the *work of God' — the worship that 
corresponded to the worship of heaven. The house con- 
sisted of the refectory or dining-room, and here, while the 
others dined, a religious read aloud. In the chapter-room, 
faults against rule were publicly confessed in this simple 
formula: — *I confess to the Lord, and you brethren [or 
sisters], that I have sinned in thought and deed, . . . where- 
fore I beg you to pray for me.* And the brethren or sisters 
rqplied: — 'Almighty God, have mercy upon you.' The 
donnitory was where the monks slept, each having a little 
xihamber to himself whereof the furniture was a narrow 
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bed, a prayer-desk, and a crj::i£i- Tzjt z:c-kj rt Glifc:-- 
bury Abbey in England had carh "r»": cits, :-■■:■ cc-arls. a 
table-book, a knife, a needle, ar.d abir-iierz'-it:. beside? h.:s 
bed fumitnre of a mat, a blanket, a m^. and a p:I'. vk."- But 
in a strict sense no religious could say that a.r.y'z^.T.g wa^ his 
own. He was 'without purse, and script ar.d sht^es/ ar.d 
ycft we know that when the first who irere reduced to this 
state of poverty were asked. *Iacktd ye ar->-±ing?' tha: 
their answer expressed a satisfaction which the possession 
of houses and lands could never give — ' Nc thing.* In the 
guest-hall visitors were received with the kiss of peace, and 
invited to partake of the hospitality of the monaster}-. In 
the parlour, conversations were held, when silence was en- 
joined elsewhere. In the library were stored the archives 
of the house, those curious and valuable monastic registers 
called the cartularies, works of theology and histor\-. and 
sometimes collections of poetry and the classics, the books 
that were lent to neighbouring monasteries, those intended 
for sale, and the gorgeously illuminated MSS., the 'great and 
precious books' that never went from home. In the scrip- 
torium, or writing-room, the monks wrote new books or 
copied old ones ; and here were kept the pens and ink, the 
parchment and knives, the paint, the preparations of gold 
and silver, and all the other multitudinous requisites of the 
art of illuminating, which in the early middle ages, when 
*art was still religion,' began to attain its most perfect 
development. The reverence wherewith the monks copied 
the Word of God is witnessed to in the pious commenda- 
tions written by the scribe on his finished work, such as 
* Keep safe, O Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, my 
three fingers, with which I have written this book.* In the 
scriptorium the turning of the leaves, the mixing of the 

* Glastonlmry Abbey^ Rev. J. Williamson, p. 37. 
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colours, or the sound of patient pens and brushes, were the 
only sounds while work went on that imperatively demanded 
fixed and silent attention. The almonry was the place 
where, on appointed days, the poor gathered in to receive 
the tenth of all the monastic proceeds. The misericord 
was the hall of extraordinary recreation, and the sick 
brethren were provided with an infirmary. The monasteries 
held in their hands the education of the age, and attached 
to the establishment was the seminary, where young people 
were instructed in grammar, Christian doctrine, etc., aud 
the song-school, where the children of the choir were trained 
in church-music, already a complicated science. But the 
monks promoted the important work of education abroad as 
well as at home, and the schools in the towns were under 
their superintendence. The cloisters were covered walks 
where the religious walked up and down to read or medi- 
tate, and here their brethren or sisters who had gone before 
were buried. The cloisters encircled the garden, or, as the 
religious called it, *the paradise,* and here they spent, 
among their flowers, their hour of recreation. The Scottish 
monks were very good gardeners, and they doubtless dis- 
covered that the rose, that favourite monastic flower, could 
be cultivated successfully in this country. The great 
religious houses had not only priories and other communi- 
ties subjected to them, but they kept cells or small offshoots 
at a distance, and attached to the abbeys were granges or 
farms. * The grange, . . .* says one of our historians, * must 
have been a spacious farm-steading. In it were gathered 
the cattle, implements, and stores needed for the cultivation 
of their demesne lands or mains, their com and produce, the 
serfs or carls who cultivated it, and their women and 
families.'^ Round the great abbeys, as round the baronial 



Scotland in the Middle Ages^ Cosmo Innes, c. iv. p. 138. 
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casdes, the dense forests were cleared away and replaced 
by thriving villages^ fields of oats, wheat, barley, pease, and 
beans. There was however a notable difference between 
the farms of the baron and of the abbot, for while the 
tenants of the former were bound to follow their lord, as he 
his sovereign, on the outbreak of war, leaving the soil and 
the flocks to take care of themselves, the tenants of the 
latter, being exempt from the strict routine of military ser- 
vice, were at leisure to sow their crops and to reap them 
from season to season. Hence the well-cultivated fields and 
orchards, and the beautiful woods that distinguished the 
abbots' estates. The grange had its mill and its malt-kiln, 
where oats, the standard grain, was ground into fiour for 
the bread of the country, or was brewed into malt for beer, 
the national beverage. 

The primary duties of religious were undoubtedly the 
oblation of themselves, * their souls and bodies,' the per- 
petual celebration of the divine praises, the work of inter- 
cession, and ministration to the wants of * diseased human- 
ity ;' but within the vast system of the religious life there 
was a place for the sanctification of every art which benefits 
mankind, and for the consecration of every gift of head and 
hand to the service of Him who gave it. The MS. that was 
carefully written, and the field that was well tilled for the 
glory of God, was in some sort a * work of mercy.' Thus 
under the healthy rule of St. Benedict * every monk was 
compelled to learn some trade, and many of them became 
the ablest artists, writers, architects, goldsmiths, black- 
smiths, sculptors, and agriculturists in the kingdom.' ^ St. 
Dunstan, who lived in the tenth century, was an accomplished 
English monk. It is said that he * composed music, he played 



J Sculptured Stones of Scotland^ vol ii., Pref. p. 16 ; cited in 
Pref. to The Book of Deer^ p. xxiii. 
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upon the harp, organ, and cymbals ; he wrought metals ; 
worked in wax, wood, ivory, silver, and gold ; he excelled in 
design in painting ; he was also deeply versed in historical 
ballads.' ^ The erection of one of our great abbeys,' says 
Innes, *was often a work of centuries, and during all that time 
its members were in the midst of the work of the most ex- 
quisite artists in every department, and assisted with their own 
hands. That could not fail to raise the taste and cultivate 
the minds of the inmates of the cloister. . . . The fine arts — 
the high imaginative and intellectual arts of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture — ^were not yet separated from the 
other ornamental handworks. They were carried on to- 
gether, and all tended to elevate and refine those who lived 
among them.** We have only to look up to the ruined 
remains of St. Andrews or Melrose to feel how true this is. 

When war and ignorance carried on their dismal reign, 
within the monastic walls the praises of the Most High 
were continually sung, and an erring world was prayed for. 
There was a shelter both for the devoted and the persecuted ; 
there the slave was received and treated as a human being 
and a Christian, and the sick in soul and in body could find 
physicians. There the hungry were fed, the naked clothed, 
the strangers taken in, the penitent found an asylum, and 
the ignorant were instructed. The art and the literature of 
the age were produced and preserved in the monastic 
library, mechanics were improved in the workshop, agricul- 
ture flourished on the abbey farm, and architecture won 
many triumphs in abbeys and churches * exceeding magni- 
ficaL' 

* Scotland in the Middle AgeSy c. iv. pp. 136, 137. 



CHAPTER XI I. 

ST. DAVID. 

* O w£at a glory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent I 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent teachings, 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear.* 

Longfellow. 

An important part of the ecclesiastical reform of St. 
David was the complete organization of the diocesan 
system. To the four dioceses of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Dunkeld, and Murray, which existed at the time of his ac- 
cession, six others were added. The diocese of Aberdeen, 
whose foundation had been originally laid by Malcolm III. 
at Mortlach, extended from the Dee to the east end of 
Murray ; the diocese of Ross included the county of Ross ; 
Caithness, the district then called by that name, now 
divided into Caithness and Sutherland ; the diocese of Gal- 
loway, which arose from the ancient see of Candida Casa, 
for tJie third time erected,^ comprehended the county of 
Wigton and part of Kirkcudbrightshire ; and the dioceses 

^ The second erection appears to have taken place early in the 
8th century. 
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of Brechin and Dunblane were formed from St Andrews 
and Dunkeld. The larger dioceses were divided into rural 
deaneries, and those of St Andrews and Glasgow had also 
each two archdeaconries. In the execution of the judicial 
powers of the bishop, of the care of the churches in the coun- 
try, the archdeacons were the representatives of the bishops. 
The * machinery of the parish and the diocese ' was now in 
regular working order, and the division of parishes effected 
in the reigns of Margaret and her sons has in many cases 
continued the same to this day. Tithes were regularly paid 
to the clergy. * The practice was for the landed proprietor 
to convert his whole estate, or, if large, a part of it, into a 
parish, build a church, endow it with a tenth of the produce 
of the soil, and nominate a priest to do the duty, under the 
sanction of the bishop of the diocese.*^ *The tithe was 
then what it professed to be . . . the actual tenth of the 
produce of everything that was productive ; or, as we find 
it expressed in the canons of the church in the thirteenth 
century, com, hay, flax, garden-herbs, mills, fish, animals 
and their young, wool, milk, cheese, chickens, eggs, mer- 
chandise, wages of labour, hunting, coppice-wood, and the 
fruit of the trees.' * The Sarum Missal became the autho- 
rized Use of the Scottish Church, and all national or local 
eccentricities which had arisen from the necessities of the 
primitive period, or had been acquired through intercourse 
.with barbarians, gave place to the approved ritual of 
Catholic Christendom. Robert, who in 1128 had been con- 
secrated to the see of St Andrews, spent his active primatial 
episcopate of thirty-five years in furthering the kiiig's pious 

* Lyon's Hist, of St. Andrews^ vol. i p. 44. 

• Dalryniple's Annals^ vol. iii. Canons 34, 35, etc. Most of 
the money payments were payable, as is still the case in Scotland, 
one half at Pentecost or Whitsunday, and the other half at the 
feast of St. Martin. Lyon,4|\ppendix vi. 
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labours. He had been formerly a canon-regular at St. 
Oswald's, near Pontefract, and then prior of the Augustinian 
house at Scone, and having therefore had practical experi- 
ence of the excellent working of the order of St Augustine, 
he set about the erection of a similar community at St. 
Andrews. This was an undertaking which called for 
patient waiting, for neither funds nor expediency admitted 
of its hnmediate execution, but Bishop Robert did what he 
could, and before long * some houses and the cloisters of 
the priory were so far finished as to admit as residents men 
of moderate and contented minds, who could wait with 
patience till better accommodation were provided.' ^ Men 
of moderate and contented minds having been found among 
the monks of Scone, the bishop presented them with the 
monastery of St. Serf at Loch Leven, with * its revenues, 
lands, villas, mills, tithes, certain quantities of cheese, 
barley, and pigs from different farms ; also vestments, and 
certain books.' The books were before cited as a specimen 
of a very ancient monastic library. He also obtained a 
prior from the English house of his own early training, 
and held out a friendly hand to those who still remained 
of the old Culdean institution at St. Andrews. With a 
Christian desire to give offence to no one, if possible, 
which is not the natural accompaniment of the excitement 
attendant on the birth of a new enterprise, the Culdees 
were invited to become canons, and those who declined 
doing so were to enjoy a liferent of their possessions ; but 
on their decease canons were to be elected in their places, 
and their lands were to fall to the priory. The gifts to the 
priory, which were many and splendid for centuries, were 
stated to be given * in pure and perpetual charity to God, 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Church of St Andrew the 
Apostle in Scotland, and to the canons then serving, or 

1 Sibbald's Hist, of Fife, p. 189. 
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who may hereafter serve.' ^ Bishop Robert also devoted 
his own seventh part of the oblations at the altar to the 
erection of a cathedral ;* and John, bishop of Glasgow, 
dedicated a cathedral at Glasgow in 1136. The bishop of 
St. Andrews was styled *maximus episcopus Scotorum,' 
and his chair was called the * pontifical chair of St. 
Andrews.' In the list of witnesses to public documents his 
name is written first after the king's ; when a brother or son 
of the king is present, he ranks after the bishop ; then 
follow the other bishops and church dignitaries ; and after 
them the nobility, gentry, and commonalty.^ Still our 
Church had no metropolitan, and so long as this was the 
case the clergy could only meet in council by authority of 
the Pope, exercised by a Legate in Scotland, or transmitted 
by rescript from Rome.* The Popes claimed to promul- 
gate universal laws on subjects of ecclesiastical constitution 
and discipline. In order to determine on the affairs of dis- 
tant churches, they sent legates on extraordinary occasions, 
who were to found or restore churches, hold synods, reform 
abuses, and prescribe laws.^ So early as the fifth century, 
we have seen the germs of the Papacy. The bishop of 
Rome called himself the supreme teacher and guardian of 
the faith, the visible representative of ecclesiastical unity, 
the legislator, guardian, and administrator of tlie canons, — in 
short, the father of fathers, the shepherd and guardian of 
the flock of Christ. In addition to all this, the Popes of 

^ See Lyon, App. vi. 

' The cathedral erected by Bishop Robert is the present little 
church of St. Rule, at St. Andrews. See * Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals,' Quarterly Review ^ vol. Ixxxv. 1849, p. 120. 

• See Lyon, App. vi. 

• See Joseph Robertson's Pref. to Statuta Ecclesie Scoticaney p. xxvi, 

• DoUinger's HisL of the Churchy vol. iii. p. 178. 
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the middle ages laid daim to yet more tremendous assump- 
tions. These assumptions, on which the foundation of the 
edifice of Papal Indelibility is laid, were derived from a long 
list of pretended decrees of the early Popes and Synods, 
issued about the year 845, and known now as the Forged 
Decretals. They also sought to ' weld the states of Europe 
into a priest-kingdom,' with themselves at its head — in 
short, to prostrate the kingdom of Christ, and all the empires 
of this world as well, grovelling at their feet Into this 
system, so grandly conceived, and yet so feebly founded, 
Scotland as a state of Europe was now incorporated, and 
she was to sink very considerably under the Papal in- 
fluence. In 1 1 26, the first council called by the Pope in 
Scotland was held at Roxburgh by John of Crema, cardinal- 
legate from Pope Honorius li. The Pope wrote to *our 
beloved son David, King of Scots,' and after commending 
to his hospitality ' our beloved son John, cardinal,' decreed, 
^ you will assemble your bishops to the council to be held 
by him. The controversy which has long existed between 
the Archbishop of York and your bishops he will investigate, 
but the final decision we reserve to ourselves.' In 11 38, 
another council met at Carlisle under Alberic, Bishop of 
Ostia, legate of Innocent ll. 

But it is now time to turn to the life of St. David. His 
boyhood was passed with his mother, and after the death of 
his parents he lived in early manhood at the court of Henry 
Beauclerc and his sister Matilda. By the help of the 
* good Queen Maud,' he was enabled to pass through the 
fiery trial of court life unscathed by any grievous sin. * By 
his early converse with our countrymen,' says an English 
historian, * his manners were polished from the rust of Scot- 
tish barbaiky.'^ During his residence in the south he 



* Malinesbury, 158 ; cited by Hailes, vol. L p. 74. 
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married Matilda, *a woman of passing beautie and 
chastetie/ widow of Simon de St Liz, Earl of Huntingdon 
and Northampton, and daughter and heiress of Waltheof, 
Earl of Northumberland, by Judith, the niece of the Con- 
queror. He received with her a portion of her immense 
estates, the honour of Huntingdon. The only son she bore 
him, Prince Henry, was eleven years old at the time of his 
father's accession to the throne of Scotland. Eleven years 
after this event David became involved in war with 
England. Maud, or the Empress Matilda, as she is called 
after her marriage to the Emperor of Germany, was the 
only child of Henry Beauclerc, and therefore the heiress of 
England. In 1127 the clergy, David, King of Scots, and 
Stephen, Count of Boulogne, swore to her father to maintain 
the settlement of her succession. On Henry's death, how- 
ever, Stephen, oblivious of his oath, made himself King of 
England. The party who favoured Matilda's cause rose in 
arms, and were joined by her uncle. King David, who till 
1 139 was engaged in war with Stephen. Hostilities were 
brought to a close in the Battle of the Standard, fought in 
1 1 38 near Northallerton. 

The battle received its name from the English standard 
— * the mast of a ship fitted into the perch of a high four- 
wheeled carriage. From it were displayed the banners of 
St. Peter of York, of St. John of Beverley, and of St. 
Wilfred of Ripon : on the top of this mast there was a 
little casket containing a consecrated Host.'^ Old age 
and infirmities alone hindered Thorstein, the Archbishop of 
York, from fighting in person, and, as his deputy, Ralph, 
Bishop of Orkney, presided in the compact and well-discip- 
lined English camp. The Scottish army consisted of Scots 
and Angles, the men of Lothian and Teviotdele, and of 



* Hailes, vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 
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Northumberland and Cumberland, besides gatherings of 
Norwegians from the Orkneys, and the wild men of Gallo- 
way. There could only be inextricable confusion in such a 
horde, and in spite of a desperately brave resistance David's 
troops were defeated. Soon after this battle a treaty was 
entered into with England, the terms whereof were pecu- 
liarly favourable to the Scots. Its terms were that Cum- 
berland, as by ancient right, should belong to David, and 
Northumberland and Durham, excepting the fortresses of 
Newcastle and Bamborough, should be ceded to Prince 
Henry. On the whole, the war had been a gain to the 
defeated nation. To the sovereign it had been a loss, and 
like another royal David, he could only cry for the rest of 
his life, * Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great 
goodness.' The Galwegians, who were a part of his hetero- 
geneous army, were the wildest of the wild Highlanders, 
and they committed fearful excesses among the English. 
Many souls fell into deadly sin, and Ailred says, * It must 
be confessed that our David also sinned ... as he might 
perhaps have even restrained them more than he did. I will 
confess with tears that he did wrong.' For this transgression 
David repented with his whole soul. He would fain have 
laid down his kingdom and become a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land, but he yielded to the will of God, and accepted 
instead the sharper penance of a throne. 

His wife died some years after his accession, and on the 
I2th of June 1152 the much-loved Prince Henry was also 
taken away. The hopes of the nation met with a great 
disappointment, and the light of the king's eyes was gone, 
but he bent in resignation beneath the adorable Hand 
that thus chastised him. After the battle of the Standard, 
Prince Henry had married Ada, daughter of the Earl of 
Surrey. By her he had three sons, Malcolm and William, 
afterwards kings of Scotland, and David, Earl of Hunting- 
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don ; and three daughters, Ada, who became the wife of 
Florence, Count of Holland, Margaret, the wife of Conan, 
Duke of Brittany, and Matilda, who died unmarried. On 
the death of the prince, King David committed his eldest 
grandson, Malcolm, to the charge of the Earl of Fife and 
an armed retinue, and sent him on a solemn progress 
through Scotland, that in every county the people might see 
and acknowledge their future king. Even before the death 
of his son, David hjtd become a living instance of the holi- 
ness that * with God ' it is * possible ' to attain to under the 
most adverse circumstances of wealth and prosperity. In 
the holy court of Scotland hours were set apart every day 
for prayer, business, and charity to the poor. The king 
delegated to others certain of his affairs, but the care of the 
destitute, the fatherless, and widows he reserved as his own 
special privilege. He used to sit at his palace-gate on 
appointed days that such might come and lay before him 
their grievances. His favourite recreation was the chase, 
but often when all the arrangements had been made for 
hunting, the day fine, and his foot in the stirrup, a poor 
man would arrive with evidently a long story to lay before 
the king. There was no hesitation ; horses and men were 
dismissed, the da/s sport was given up, and David, return- 
ing to the palace, sat down to listen to the complaints 
of his humble subject. It fell to his lot as king to act 
sometimes as the judge of criminals, and then justice and 
tender natural feelings had a fight together ; but where 
condemnation was right he did not shrink, but with tears 
and faltering lips pronounced a sentence which, according 
to the mediaeval penal code, was probably enough to tear a 
Christian heart even to describe. That the clergy should 
of all men be at peace with one another was his earnest 
desire, and if they disagreed he would fall on his knees to 
ihtm, entreating them to cease their strife. He was very 
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fond of gardening, and doubtless made discoveries about 
budding and engrafting hitherto unknown in this country. 
He had a garden at Edinburgh, and though the site of it 
cannot now be identified, * it is interesting to know that . . . 
seven centuries ago there was a royal garden somewhere in 
the valley below the Castle, though doubtless it would con- 
trast curiously enough with the Princes Street gardens of 
the present day.'^ In the accounts of the royaJ expendi- 
ture which are preserved there is a payment allowed at 
the king's castle of Forfar for a gardener.* Probably he 
was the first Scottish monarch who spent his leisure hours 
in so gentle a diversion. The legend of Holy Rood is 
curious. It was a fast-day, but David went out to hunt in 
Drumselch, * ane gret forest, full of hartis, hyndis, toddis, 
and sic Uke manner of beistis,' covering the ground which 
has been for centuries occupied by the Scottish capital. 
Suddenly, when the sport was at its height, there rushed in 
front of the king a furious stag, and prepared to attack him, 
but at the same moment he felt in his hand the Holy Rood 
of Scotland, reproaching him for preferring his amusement 
to the service of the Crucified. The stag vanished, and the 
fruits of the admonition was the Augustinian Abbey of the 
Holy Rood. The canons-regular came from St. Andrews, 
and till * Domus Sanctae Crucis ' was ready they resided in 
the church of the Castrum Puellarum. They were very 
comfortably endowed, as we read in the great charter of the 
foundation of Holyrood. King David confirmed to them 
Mn perpetual peace,' the Church of the Castle, and the 
lands under the Castle, * from the spring that rises near the 
comer of my garden, by the road that leads to the church 



* See review in Scotsman^ June 15, 1871, of Charters and other 
Documents relating to the City of Edinburgh, a.d. i 143-1540. 
» See Scotland in the Middle Ages^ c. iv. p. 124. 
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of St. Cuthbert, and on the other side, under the Castle, 
until you come to a crag which is under the same Castle 
towards the east.' They were to have a mill and a salt- 
work at Airth, and were entitled to the draught of certain 
fish nets, to half the fat, the tallow, and hides of the 
slaughter of Edinburgh, and all the skins of the king's flocks 
dying at the Castle or at Linlithgow. Their flocks of swine 
were to range in the royal woods without paying * pannage,' 
or feeding-dues, and supplies of malt, meal, and firewood 
were among the substantial privileges of the brotherhood.^ 

King David had many favourite residences. Besides 
Scone, Perth, Edinburgh, and Stirling, Dunfermline, associ- 
ated with his childhood, and now his mother's grave, and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, the busy mercantile town, he had 
several beautiful country-seats. Wherever he went the 
court accompanied him. The marriages of the royal family 
brought many strangers to the Scottish palaces, and for 
their entertainment horses, hawks, and hounds, and all the 
paraphernalia of the chase, a pastime for which this 
country was so well adapted, were provided. If the glitter 
of the Norman aristocracy began to appear in the royal 
establishment it was tempered by comparative poverty, and 
refined by the king's Christianity. Yet there was sufficient 
state maintained to indicate a considerable revenue, and the 
Gaelic gentry who ventured down thither from their moun- 
tains, became gradually resigned to decencies which they 
were however never very sure of as pertaining to southern 
effeminacy somewhat St. David was teaching the upper 
classes to fulfil that great mission of refinement and good 
influence which is intrusted to them in every age. He was 
the first of his family who united the character of an English 



* See review in Scotsman^ June 15, 1871, of Charters and other 
Documents relating to the City of Edinburgh, A.D. 1143 -1 540. 
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baron to (hat of a Scottish king. He instituted a feudal 
court, with the great officers of the crown, a feudal nobility, 
and feudal tenures, governing the country upon feudal prin- 
ciples. He introduced the charter — that is, the written 
evidence of the right to freehold property. He regulated 
the * Two Estates ' — the clergy and the baronage and free- 
holders connected with the land, and he founded the * Third 
Estate,' being the actual creator of the burghs, and of the 
free population connected with them. He befriended his 
sturdy peasantry, and encouraged trade and agriculture, 
and he remitted three years' rent and tribute to all his 
people who were willing to improve their dwellings and to 
adopt increased refinement in their dress and in their 
general manner of living.^ *A more perfect exemplar of 
a good king is to be found in the reign of David i.,' says 
an historian, Hhan in all the theories of the learned and 
ingenious.'* 

After Easter, in the year 115 3, when living at Carlisle, 
David was seized with a malady. It soon told on a constitu- 
tion already broken down by affliction and a hard life. For 
some time before his death he was able to attend mass 
regularly, and to receive Holy Communion every Sunday, 
and he could also, even when growing very weak, go into his 
oratory to observe the canonical hours. On Wednesday 
the 20th of May, seeing that there was no chance of his 
recovery, he called his friends to him, and bade them good- 
bye. On the Friday, the end was very near, and he desired 
to receive the last Sacraments. As his mother had done on 
her deathbed, he asked for the Black Rood of Scotland, 
and at sight of the representation of the sufferings of that 

^ See Scotland under her Early Kings, voL i. pp. 188, 230, 285, 
292. 

* Buchanan, vii. 122 ; quoted by Hailes, vol. i. p. 109, 

G 
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dear Lord for whom he had lived, and whom he was now 
going to be with for ever, the dying saint burst into tears ; 
he laid the crucifix upon his breast, and made his confession 
with serious repentance. He was then led to church by 
two priests, and received his viaticum, employing all his 
remaining strength to adore his Saviour, there present 
under the forms of Bread and Wine. Invigorated by the 
Bread of Life, he was carried back to his chamber, and 
lying down on the ground received the Last Anointing. 
The priests, anxious to spare him fatigue, were trying to 
abbreviate the service, but he begged them not to hurry, 
and responded to every prayer. The next day, his last day 
on earth, was spent in reciting the 119th and 120th Psalms, 
and he dwelt on the words of the former : * I have done the 
thing that is lawful and right : O give me not over to mine 
oppressors.' Whilst thus engaged, his almoner entered the 
room ; he affectionately embraced him, and asked if the 
poor had received their daily alms. Being told that they 
had, he went on with his work. When his friends besought 
him not to exhaust himself by this incessant recitation, he 
said : * Suffer me rather to meditate on heavenly things, 
that my soul, now about to escape from its earthly prison, 
may return to its own home, refreshed by the viaticum of the 
Word of God. . . .' On the dawn of the next morning, the 
Sunday before Ascension Day, David died in this 'great 
calm,' his hands clasped on his breast in prayer. *The 
king shall rejoice in God.' 

Of King David his great modem biographer says — 
'Augustus found Rome brick and left her marble; but 
David found Scotland built of wattles and left her framed 
in granite, castles and monasteries studding the land in 
every direction. He found her a pastoral country, and 
before the close of his reign she is described as the granary 
vf her neighbours Of feudal and historical Scotland, 
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of the Scotland which counts Edinburgh amongst her fairest 
cities, and Glasgow, as well as Perth and Aberdeen, of the 
familiar Scotland of Bruce and of the Stewarts, David was 
unquestionably the creator. With the close of the eleventh 
cent-ury ancient Gaelic Alban gradually fades into the 
background, and before the middle of the twelfth modern 
Scotland has already risen into existence.'^ 



^ Scotland under her Early Kings, vol. i. pp. 319, 320. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

MALCOLM THE MAIDEN AND WILLIAM THE LION. 

* Now palmer, grey palmer, 
O tell unto me, 
What news bring you home 
From the Holy Countrie?' 

Sir Walter Scott. 

AiLRED, the master of Saint David's household, was the 
biographer of three of our kings. When at the Scottish 
court he used to surprise hot-spirited nobles at the meekness 
wherewith he received the rudest contradiction, and all his 
behaviour was becoming one whom God had called to pre- 
pare himself to be in a special way His servant But he 
loved the King and Prince Henry very affectionately, and 
it was some time before he could make the wrench that was 
to tear him from them. At length it was accomplished, and 
* then,' he says, * I began to know by a little experience 
what immense pleasure is found in Thy service, and how 
sweet a peace that is, which is its inseparable companion.' 
He took the habit in England, his native country, and even- 
tually became abbot in the mother-house of all the Cister- 
cian abbeys in Scotland, — Rievaux in Yorkshire. Of Prince 
Henry he says : * Mild he was, and pious, of a gentle spirit 
and most loving heart, worthy in all things to be bom of 
such a father. With him I lived from my childhood, and I 
^ew up a boy, the companion of his boyhood, and the inti- 
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mate firiend of his yooth ; and wliea I kit him in body to 
serve my Saviour, I was ever with him in mind and in affec- 
tion.' 

Robert, the good bishc^ of Sl Andrews, died in II59» and 
Waltheof, Abbot of ^f ekT>se, was elected to the vacant see. 
He was the son of Queen Ibfatilda, by her early marriage to 
the Earl of Northampton, and had lived in his youth at the 
court of his step6uher. There, his vocation was growing 
every day. When he went out with the king to the chase, 
he would sedc for opportunities to retire alone into the 
woods, that he might betake himself to praying or readmg. 
The way having been made clear for him, he entered the 
religious life, and became in time the Abbot of Melrose. 
When the clergy and nobility arrived at Melrose to offer 
him the primacy of the Scottish Church, he besought them 
by his years and incapacities to accept his refusal of so tre- 
mendous a responsibility, saying, ' I have put off my coat ; 
how shall I put it on f I have washed my feet ; how can I 
defile them again with the dust of worldly care ?' * There,' 
he said, pointing to the place that was to be his grave near 
the chapter-house, — * there is my resting-place. Here will I 
abide so long as the Lord permits.' As he continued firm 
in his resolution, Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, was chosen in his 
stead, and was consecrated in the church of St Rule, in the 
presence of the king and of the lords temporal and spiritual. 
This prelate laid the foundation of the cathedral, but it was 
not till eleven bishops had held sway, and till one hundred 
and fifty-eight years had elapsed, that the first pointed 
cathedral church of St Andrew arose in its finished mag- 
nificence, * an habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.* 

Malcolm, who has been called * the Maiden,' because of 
his fair and effeminate face, was in his twelfth year when he 
succeeded his grandfather. He manifested what his sub- 
jects looked on jealously as an excessive affection for his 
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cousin-gennan, Henry il. of England, and not only followed 
him to France as a volunteer in his army, but even went the 
great length of surrendering to him all his Northumbrian 
possessions, being content to receive in exchange a re-inves- 
titure in the honour of Huntingdon. During his absence in 
France a formidable revolt broke out at home. On his re- 
turn he quelled it with the vigour characteristic of his race, 
and subdued Galloway, where it had arisen, bringing that 
turbulent territory into some sort of feudal submission. He 
also suppressed another revolt which was stirred up by 
Donald, son of Wimund,^ a piratical adventurer in the last 
reign. Malcolm iv. had a delicate constitution. It soon 
gave way, and he died at twenty-four years old, on the 9th 
of December 1 165. The young king possessed many excel- 
lent qualities ; but his life was not perfectly pure and conti- 
nent* He founded, and endowed with * many fair lands 
and wealthy possessions,' a Cistercian monastery at Coupar- 
Angus, in the valley of Strathmore, and he founded a nun- 
nery of the same order at Manuel, near Linlithgow.* The 
Cluniac branch of the Benedictines was introduced by 
Walter, son of Alan, the Steward of Scotland. The brethren 
were brought from Wenlock in Shropshire, and a monastery 
was prepared for them at Paisley. Malcolm was succeeded 
by his brother William, sumamed the Lion. This title 

* Wimimd was a Cistercian monk of Fumess, who was sent to 
the Isle of Man, and is said to have been elected Bishop of Man. 
He pretended he was the son of the Earl of Murray, and for some 
time lived as a pirate on the Scottish coasts. He was at last taken 
prisoner, and probably died in Byland Abbey. 

« See Hailes, vol. i. p. 129. 

• The Cistercian houses of Sandale in Cantyre, North Berwick, 
Eccles, Coldstream in the Merse, and Haddington, and the 
Benedictine nunnery of Lincluden, were also founded about this 
period. 
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points to the introduction of the science of heraldry. The 
Scottish knights were, like the Norman, covered up in coats 
of mail from top to toe, and hence the necessity of wearing 
a crest as a distinguishing badge. William's armorial bear- 
ing was a red lion rampant. This device still constitutes the 
arms of Scotland, and the President of the Heralds' Court 
in this country is called Lord Lyon King-at-Arms. Heraldry, 
the graceful offspring of chivalry, instituted the proper mar- 
shalling of processions, and the performance of coronations, 
instalments, funerals, marriages, and all other public cere- 
monies, with becoming order and pomp. 

In the year 11 74, William made a venture to recover the 
southern territory which his brother had yielded to England. 
His undisciplined troops were scattered hither and thither 
over Northumberland, burning, and creating general havoc, 
and he was himself wandering carelessly about, attended by 
only sixty men-at-arms, when in a thick mist he suddenly 
came face to face with four hundred Englishmen, headed by 
several Yorkshire barons. No feat was too wild for the 
King of Scots, and shouting, ' Now we shall see which of us 
are true knights,' he rushed head-foremost upon the enemy 
with his handful of attendants. He was unhorsed and made 
prisoner, and taken in a most degrading manner to North- 
ampton, into the presence of Henry 11. The king of Eng- 
land had been in a fever, but the joyful tidings of his 
cousin's capture had already restored him to health. He 
immediately sent him beyond seas to Falaise in Normandy. 
Without delay, Richard, who in 11 63 had succeeded Arnold 
as Bishop of St. Andrews, accompanied by certain of the 
dignified clergy and nobility, arrived in Normandy, and 
entered into negotiations with Henry 11. for the release of 
their sovereign. It was only at the dear price of the free- 
dom of Scotland that Henry would let his precious captive 
go free. This agreement, which is called the Treaty of 
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Falaise, was made in December 1174. The surrender of 
independence was unlimited, and the northern nation, 
bound hand and foot, was driven to pay a maddening 
homage to the English king. But it is like coming out of 
prison back to liberty and life to find that this thraldom was 
not lasting. In 11 89, Richard the Lion-hearted ascended 
the throne of England, and one of his first acts was to annul 
the Treaty of Falaise for the sum of 10,000 merks.^ 

In 1 1 76, King Henry and his archbishops had taken 
occasion to try if they could achieve the entire subjection of 
the Scottish Church. In the Treaty of Falaise, the Scottish 
clergy had with courageous fidelity introduced a clause 
which preserved entire the question of the independence of 
their Church. At a council called by Henry at North- 
ampton, the Archbishop of Canterbury said that the Scottish 
Church was subject to his see, and the Archbishop of York 
said that the Bishops of Glasgow and Galloway were sub- 
ject to his, so that the very arguments and differences aris- 
ing from these conflicting claims saved oiu: freedom. Only 
four years after emerging in person from the dungeons of 
Falaise, William the Lion plunged into an ecclesiastical 
broiL In 11 78, Richard, Bishop of St Andrews, died, 
and the chapter elected John the Scott, archdeacon of 
the diocese, to succeed him. But the king, who had 
not been consulted in the election, had set his heart 
on presenting the bishopric to Hugh, his chaplain ; and 
he swore by the arm of St James, as his fashion was, 
that he would have his own way. John inmiediately ap- 
pealed to Pope Alexander III., and on Trinity Sunday, in 
the year 11 80, his consecration took place at Holyrood, 
under the direct papal sanction ; and at the same time the 
Pope invested the Archbishop of York with legatine powers. 



Equivalent to ;^ 100,000 sterling at this day. 
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empowering him to lay the kingdom of Scotland under an 
interdict, and to excommunicate William in the event of his 
perseverance in obduracy. The exasperated king defied 
the Papal edict, and accordingly the extreme measures 
authorized by Alexander were carried into effect, interdict 
and excommunication being pronounced in the year 1181, 
From the earliest times the Christian Church wielded the 
terrible power of excommunication, having in special view 
the conversion of die sinner, and the preservation in health 
of the whole body of the faithful, by cutting off the diseased 
member. The solemnly excommunicated or anathematized 
Christian was separated from the reception of the precious 
Body and Blood of our Lord, and from the society of all 
Christians, and excluded from the threshold of holy Mother 
Church in heaven and earth, and damned with the devil and 
his angels and all the lost in eternal fire, till he recover him- 
self from the snares of the devil, and return to amendment 
and penance.* In the ceremony of excommunication, thir- 
teen candles dashed to the ground were the impressive 
symbol of the Christian delivered over to Satan * for the 
destruction of the flesh, that his soul might be saved in the 
day of judgment.' An interdict was the same sentence 
levelled at a nation. In the land under anathema, divine 
service might not be publicly performed ; the churches were 
shut, the bells were not rung, the dead were buried in 
ditches or holes, without any funeral rite, all diversions were 
forbidden, and every Christian was commanded to live in 
grief and gloom. 

William and his people had not long experienced the 
bitterness of the Church's ban, when Pope Alexander 
III. died, and Joceline, Bishop of Glasgow, the Abbots of 

* See Bishop of Brechin on the Thirty-Nine Articles^ vol 
ii. p. 665. 
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Melrose and Kelso, and the Prior of Inchcolm, proceeded 
to Rome, and obtained from his successor, Lucius III., its 
removal and full absolution, whilst, in token of perfect paci- 
fication, the Holy Father sent to his son William the Golden 
Rose, accompanied by his pastoral benediction. The golden, 
red, and perfumed rose was borne by the Pope in his hand 
on Mid-Lent Sunday, and presented afterwards to one he 
particularly desired to honour or reward. By the rose 
Christ was figured, by the gold His kingly office, by the 
red colour K\s passion, and by the perfume His resurrection. 
Hugh and John having resigned their respective claims, 
the Pope restored St. Andrews to Hugh, and presented 
John with the diocese of Dunkeld. But this tiresome con- 
troversy broke out again during the two succeeding ponti- 
ficates, and it was only under Clement ill. that it finally 
subsided. From this Pope William obtained an immunity 
for the Church of Scotland in the year 1188. He declared 
her to be by special grace the daughter of the apostolic see, 
and exempted her from any supreme authority saving that 
of Rome. This declaration was intended effectually to 
check the English pretensions to supremacy, and it was 
confirmed in 1208 by Pope Innocent ill. It was not in 
ecclesiastical matters alone that King William displayed 
his vigorous and somewhat imperious temper. He quelled 
with a firm hand the disturbances that from time to time 
broke out among his wild subjects, and he left behind him 
the reputation of a just and in many respects an excellent 
ruler. In early life he broke the seventh commandment, 
but after his marriage in 11 86 to Ermengarde, daughter of 
a French noble, the Viscount of Beaumont, he seems to 
have proved a good husband. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century, John the Scott, 
who was now the Bishop of Dunkeld, requested the Pope to 
divide his diocese, because in the northern portion of it the 
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Gaelic language alone was spoken, and he being ignorant 
of that tongue found himself disqualified for its administra- 
tion. The Pope, acceding to his request, erected the north 
of Dunkeld into the diocese of Argyle, which comprehended 
a great part of the county of Argyle and the island of Lis- 
more, where the cathedral, perhaps the humblest in Britain, 
was erected. During the episcopate of Richard the build- 
ing of the cathedral of St. Andrew steadily progressed, and 
the bishop took under his special protection the plasterers, 
masons, modellers, and other workmen engaged on it, and 
commanded that they should be at liberty * to buy food and 
clothing, the same as any other burgess or stall-keeper.' 
Of Bishop Richard the old chronicler ^ tells us simply, * his 
spyrit is intil paradise.' In 1181 Bishop Joceline laid the 
foundation of the cathedral of St. Mungo or Kentigem in 
his episcopal city of Glasgow, and just three years before 
the king founded and endowed, in * most magnificent wise,' 
the Tyronensian abbey of Arbroath, dedicating it to St. 
Thomas k Becket, who, in 11 70, had suffered martyrdom in 
Canterbury cathedral. This was a great age of church 
building. In every direction churches of majestic beauty 
were rising, and each was a * sermon in stones,' exercising 
its own penetrating influence on the architect and beholder. 
William is said to have introduced the military order of 
Trinity Friars, and to have presented them with his house 
at Aberdeen for a monastery. The military orders sprung 
from the necessities of the Crusades ; that is, the holy wars 
for the recovery of the sepulchre of our Saviour from the 
pagan Saracens. The ages we are passing through were 
the heroic ages of European history, and to a certain extent 
this comer of the earth partook of their spirit At the end 
of the eleventh century, the voice of Peter the Hermit. had 

* Wynton. 
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been like bells ringing in Christendom to the sacred enter- 
prise, and till the year 1270 the flower of European chivalry 
took up the cross, animating each other by the cry, * O God, 
the heathen are come into Thine heritage, they have defiled 
Thy temple, and they have made Jerusalem an heap of 
stones.' If ever Scotland felt the deep sense of religion 
which the Crusades awoke in all classes, and realized what 
it was to belong to the brotherhood of Christendom, if 
ever her merchants came in contact with the treasuries of 
the East, it was in the reign of William the Lion. Already 
the coarse influence of these wonderful wars was setting in. 
The Church had announced that to * those who go to Jeru- 
salem to defend the Christians, and to aid in breaking 
down the tyranny of the infidels,' she conceded the remis- 
sion of all their sins. Murderers, adulterers, robbers, the 
very outcasts of society, availed themselves of this absolu- 
tion, and from mixing with such company the high ideal of 
the Christian knight was often mocked by the licentious 
reality. The design of the institution of Trinity Friars^ 
was to liberate the Christian captives in the Holy Land. 
The Knights of St. John,* who kept hospitals for the accom- 
modation of the weary pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre were 
provided by King David with a house at Torphichen, and 
the Knights Templars' were also introduced by him, and 
established at the Temple in Mid- Lothian. These last 
knights defended the faith by force of arms, and their rule 
was framed on a very grand conception. The young man 

^ They were called Trinity Friars because all their churches were 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

* So called because their hospitals at the Holy Sepulchre were 
put under the protection of St. John the Almoner, Patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

* So called fi-om a palace near the Temple at Jerusalem appro- 
priated to their use. 
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who prayed to be a Templar was warned that he must rise 
when he wished to sleep ; he must endure fatigue when he 
needed rest; he must suffer hunger and thirst when he 
wished to eat and drink ; and he must go into a different 
country from the one in which he wished to remain. King 
William's brother, David, Earl of Huntingdon, is said to 
have gone on a crusade with Richard the Lion-hearted, and 
it was on his return from the Holy Land that, according 
to old tradition, he founded Dundee. The story is, that on 
his way home a vehement tempest arose between Norway 
and the Orkneys. * In the midst of this extreme jeopardy, 
after he had made a vow to build a church in the honour of 
the Virgin Marie, if he might escape that danger of the seas, 
he arrived at length in Tay water beside Dundee, . . , without 
rudder or tackle. The place where he arrived, before that 
time hight A ledum, but he then changed the name, and 
called it Dundee, which signifieth as though ye should say, 
the gift of God, Donum Dei? ^ . . . Earl David, according 
as he had vowed, built a church. He also built an abbey 
called Lindores, for monks of the Tyronensian order in 
1 1 78, and in the following year the Earl of Buchan founded 
Fyvie, for the same order, which was affiliated to Arbroath. 
In the same reign Richard de Moreville founded Kilwinning 
for Tyronensians, the Cistercian abbey of Glenluce, and the 
Atigustinian abbey of Inchaffray were also founded, and a 
monastery was erected at Dalmulin for monks and nuns of 
the English order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham. In the 
year 1203, lona or Hy appears for the last time in the Irish 
Annals. Amongst the latest records of the holy island, the 

^ Hollinshead's Chronicle, p. 385. In this reign the town of 
Perth, near the confluence of the Almond and the Tay, having 
been overwhelmed by a flood, was rebuilt in its present silualion, 
and called St. Johnstone. 
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existence of many silent lives is revealed, whose unrecorded 
history was as separated from the world and its strife as 
their dwelling-place was alone in the ocean, for late in the 
twelfth century, or early in the thirteenth, Reginald, Lord of 
the Isles, erected there a monastery of Benedictines (proba- 
bly of Tyron), and a Benedictine nunnery. After a linger- 
ing illness William the Lion died at Stirling, on the 4th of 
December 12 14, and was buried at Arbroath. He was in the 
seventy-second year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his 
reign. His only legitimate son was in his seventeenth year, 
and he succeeded to the throne as Alexander IL 
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A storm shall roar this very hour, 
From Ross's hills to Solway sea " — 
** Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar ! 
For the sun shines sweet on fauld and lea." 

He put his hand on Earlie's head, 
He show'd him a rock beside the sea 

Where a king lay stiff beneath his steed. 
And stecl-dight nobles wiped their ee.* 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Alexander il's predecessors had given themselves and 
the English kings much trouble by laying claims to portions 
of the northern counties of England. Alexander wisely 
renounced these pretensions, and we find that in the year 
1222 there was an attempt made to measure an exact 
frontier line between England and Scotland. The existence 
of a tract near the Borders called the Debateable Land 
proves that the measurement was never actually accom- 
plished.^ Henry IIL presented Alexander IL with certain 
manors in Cumberland and Northumberland, and for this 

* Towards the end of this reign th«re was a threatening of war 
with England. It was however averted, and a most pacific 
ari-angement was made in * the Treaty of Newcasdct.* 
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he did an elegant but nominal homage by bringing a falcon 
to Carlisle Castle every year. After the annulment of the 
treaty of Falaise there was a hundred years of peace with 
England. A touching interest hangs round that one brief 
period in the history of the chosen race, when there is a 
pause in the career of exterminating warfare, and every 
man rested under his own fig-tree ; so many a time from the 
chronicle of misery the reader of this country's history 
turns back to that happy hundred years. If ever the 
bright side of the middle ages predominated, it was under 
the excellent government of the last Alexanders. The 
farmers of the abbot and the baron were discovering the 
fertiUty of the broad valleys of Scotland, and fields and 
orchards began to spread over many a wasted moor. A 
lively commercial intercourse was opened up with other 
countries — ^the common exports were wool, skins, great 
quantities of fish, salted and cured, horses, sheep, and 
cattle, and more rarely pearls, falcons, and greyhounds ; 
and among the imports were fine linen and silks, broad- 
cloth, rich carpets and tapestry, wine, oil of oUves, spices, 
and confections of all kinds, drugs, arms, armour, and 
cutlery.^ Foreign trade carried on to this extent implied a 
considerable naval equipment for mercantile purposes alone. 
' The first mention of coal in Scotland is found in a charter 
granted in 1291 to the abbot and convent of Dunfermline, 
giving them the privilege of digging coal in the lands of 
Pittencrief, but the first workers of the mineral are supposed 
to have been the monks of Newbattle Abbey.'* Wood and 
peat and charcoal continued however the common fiiel, and 
it was not till wood became scarce that attention was 
turned to the * black stanes.' We hear of King David's silver 

* See Tytler's History of Scotland, voL ii. pp. 305-307. 

• Bremner's Industries of Scotland^ p. 2. 
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mine in Cumberland ; iron was dug and ¥nrought in the thir- 
teenth century in the forests of Moray, and in the twelfth 
century there is evidence that gold was found. From very 
early times the natives had discovered gold in the river- 
beds, and with the aid of stone hammers they formed it into 
rude personal ornaments, and were reproachfully charac- 
terized by the Norsemen in their Sagas as *the forlorn 
wearers of rings.' ^ The town of Berwick-upon-Tweed was 
the thriving centre of mercantile adventure in these days, 
and it was fast increasing in wealth and importance. In 
all the other burghs, whether the royal burghs, holding 
directly of the crown, or the burghs of regality and the 
lesser burghs of barony, holding of great lordships, trade 
was in active progress. These * walled towns,' whose situa- 
tion is generally exceedingly beautiful, owed their existence 
to St David. His enlightened policy soon filled them * with 
a crowd of willing settlers from Southern Britain and 
Flanders, who were guaranteed the enjoyment of even more, 
than the usual freedom and privileges under the royal pro- 
tection.' - A society marked by rare individuality and a 
curious exclusiveness existed within those quaint old walls. 
Those townsmen who arrived at the exalted position of 
provost, bailie, or bedell, were on no account to derogate 
from their dignity by making bread or brewing ale for sale ; 
and every dyer, butcher, or tanner who worked at his call- 
ing with his own hands was excluded from the privileges of 
the burgherhooij. * No burgh was complete without a hos- 
pital ; no royal burgh without a castle. Leprosy was the 
disease of the age. . . . Every one struck with leprosy 
within the walls was to be removed at once to the Spittal; 
and if he had nothing of his own a collection of twenty shil- 

* See Bremner*s Industries of Scotland ^ p. 115. 

* Scotland under her Early Kings^ vol. i. p. 299. 

H 
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lings . . . was to be raised for his support. ... By the law of 
Scotland it was allowable to give "herbary" to a stranger 
for one night without question, but if he stayed beyond 
that period the host was . . . bound to produce him before 
the proper officer.'^ One or two such laws lead to sugges- 
tions as to the society 'within the walls/ and show us 
what must have been the engrossing subjects of conversa- 
tion at the fortnightly Moot^ which was attended by all 
the burgherhood. The life of the dwellers in the baronial 
castles resembled that of the aristocracy of England, always 
making great allowance for national modifications. Tour- 
naments were held with pomp and circumstance, and in the 
chase the vigorous dames and maidens of Scotland accom- 
panied, the baron to the field or the hill. When they 
stayed at home, and were busy at their interminable needle- 
work, the chaplain may have read aloud Lives of the Saints, 
which took the place of the light literature of the day ; 
but when their husbands or brothers returned from the 
Crusades, what a world of real romance and marvel was 
unfolded to them, as they told of the countries they had 
passed through and their strange peoples and ways, or when 
jewels and robes from that far-away Holy Land found their 
way to the northern castle I 

These were the years of Scotland's greatest prosperity 
till it ceased to exist as a separate state ; and in looking 
back to them we see valleys bright with fertility and indus- 
try, respectable burghs wherein trade according to the 
notions of the times was carried on, a royal court and 
baronial castles where the spirit of Christian chivalry pre- 
served an excellent purity of manners, and religious houses, 
where those who were called to the higher life fulfilled their 
happy destiny. The sounds of the railway and the rifle are 

* Scotland under her Early Kings, voL L p. 305. 
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wanting, but there are the notes of the bugle and the bay of 
the hound, and 'bells made catholic' the air. At the same 
time, we must not forget that unmitigated violence and op- 
pression held their own in those wide regions where the law 
had never penetrated. 

On Sunday, the nth of September 1222, the Northmen 
of Caithness murdered their bishop, because they had quar- 
relled with him in regard to the payment of tithes. After 
severely punishing the assassins, King Alexander chose 
Gilbert de Moravia, Archdeacon of Murray, to succeed 
to the bishopric. This great and good man erected a 
new cathedral at Dornoch, and after his death he was 
reverenced as a saint In 1223 the see of Murray was trans- 
ferred from Spynie to Elgin, because Spynie was a * solitary 
place, where divine service was much neglected,' and the 
foundation of the cathedral was laid by Bishop Andrew de 
Moravia, a near kinsman of St. Gilbert, in the year 1224. 
The ecclesiastical occurrences of the reign of Alexander 11. 
were of great importance. In 1225, Pope Honorius in, 
issued a bull conferring on the Scottish Church the privilege 
of holding a provincial council without the intervention of a 
legate. This was for the express purpose of ratifying the 
decrees of the Lateran Council of 121 5; but the Scottish 
prelates took advantage of the authority thus conceded to 
establish a system under which Provincial Councils were to 
be held every year, for the promulgation of canons, and the 
regulation of ecclesiastical matters generally, and above all 
with the view of avoiding the visits of the Papal Legates, to 
whom they had given anything but a hearty welcome. 
They were to consist of bishops, abbots, and priors governing 
separate priories, and to be presided over by a conservator, 
who was to be chosen annually from among the bishops,^ 



* See Preface to Statuta Ecclesta Scoticana^ b^ ^o^^-^^^^^r^sNsks^, 
pp. 1. IL 
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The records of the Provincial Councils have for the most 
part perished. The early part of the thirteenth century was 
remarkable in the history of Christendom for an awakening 
of religious zeal, and a yearning after the austerer side of 
the Gospel. St Dominic and St. Francis were the founders 
of that development of the religious life, whose mission, in 
its primary intention at least, was without the convent walls 
rather than within, and emphatically, to the exclusion of 
other avocations, to the highways and hedges, to the * streets 
and lanes of the city/ There the Dominican and Francis- 
can brethren were literally to fold in their arms and to 
soothe upon their bosoms human sufferi;ig in its most fear- 
ful forms. Above all, they were to minister to the diseases 
of the soul, and to preach against heresy; to consecrate 
their existence to its extirpation from the face of the earth 
was their highest work of mercy. Poverty, or rather desti- 
tution, self-annihilation in the dust, bodily mortification 
stretched to the furthest limit of bodily endurance, exhibit 
the spirit of their rule ; * the habit and one little book ' each 
brother was to carry about with him, though these were by 
no means his own, and * provide neither gold nor silver nor 
brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two 
coats, neither shoes nor staves,' was to be in their hearts 
and on their lips. St Clement, Bishop of Dunblane, had 
received the Dominican habit from the saint himself, and 
being encouraged by Alexander il., he introduced the Order 
into Scotland. The Dominicans had fifteen convents,^ and 
the Franciscans, who were also introduced in this reign, 
had eight.* The order of St. Francis, for females, the Poor 

* Edinburgh, Berwick, A)rr, Montrose, Perth, Aberdeen, Elgin, 
Stirling, Inverness, Wigton, Dundee, Cupar in Fife, St. Monans, 
St. Andre^^-s, Glasgow. 

* Berwick, Roxburgh, Dumfries, Dundee, Haddington, Lanark, 
Kirkcudbright, Inverkeithing. 
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Clares, practised terrific austerities. These most penitential 
sisterhoods were established at Aberdour and Dundee. St. 
Clement, who in 1233 succeeded to the bishopric of Dun- 
blane, found the rents of the see * barely sufficient to main- 
tain him for six months ; there was no place in the cathedral 
where he could lay his head; no chapter, only a rustic 
chaplain saying mass thrice a week in a roofless church.' 
He restored the cathedral, leaving, after a pontificate of 
fifteen years, * a stately sanctuary, rich in land and heritage, 
served by prebendary and canon.' ^ 

The abbatial foundations of this reign were the Cistercian 
houses of Culross, Deer in Buchan, and Balmerino ; the 
Premonstratensian house of Feme ; and the Cluniac house 
of Crossraguel. The Cistercian reform, called the order of 
Vallis Caulium, was introduced into Scotland, and three 
monasteries were founded, — at Pluscardine, Beaulieu, and 
Ardchattan. Patrick, Earl of March, founded a monastery 
for Trinity Friars at Dunbar. 

On the death of Hugh, Bishop of St. Andrews, Roger, 
Abbot of Melrose, succeeded in 1198, and reigned till 1202. 
After him followed William MaJvoisine, from 1202 till 
1238; David de Bemham, from 1238 till 1253; Abel was 
consecrated and died in the year 1254 ; Gameline reigned 
from 1255 till 1271 ; William Wishart, from 1273 till 1279 ; 
William Fraser, from 1280 to 1297. Under all these pre- 
lates the building of the cathedral of St. Andrews went on. 
Bishop Malvoisine was the first who was buried in it, the 
choir being ready to receive him. 

Alexander 11. died in the year 1249, in Kerrera, a small 
island near the Sound of Mull. By his first wife, Joan, 

* * Scottish Alleys and Cathedrals,' Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxv. 
p. 1 28. Among the holy bishops of this period was Hugh de Sigillo, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, who was called tlie poor man's bishop. 
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sister of Henry iii. of England, he had no children ; by his 
second, Marie, daughter of Ingelram, of the chivalrous 
house of De Couci, he had one son, who succeeded as 
Alexander lli. in his eighth year. The ceremony of his 
coronation took place at Scone in presence of the Estates of 
the kingdom. The Bishop of St Andrews, David de Bern- 
ham, explained the coronation oath in Latin and in French. 
He then girded the baby king with the belt of knighthood, 
and seating him on the Stone of Destiny, placed the crown 
upon his head. Little did those assembled think that the 
old days were passing away for ever, and that this was the 
last time a prince would sit on that stone to be crowned 
king of Scotland in the hereditary palace. While Alexander 
sat, literally bending his little head beneath the burden of 
his heavy crown, an ancient Highlander stepped up before 
him, and recited in the Gaelic tongue a * savage pean : ' — 
Hail, Alexander, King of Albion, son of Alexander, son 
of William, son of David, son of Malcolm/ proceeding 
fluently with the royal pedigree for fifty-six generations, 
until he got to one Gathelus, who married Scota, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and was contemporary with Moses ! 
Two years later the king, having attained to his eleventh 
year, went to York, accompanied by the queen-mother, 
Marie de Couci, to meet Henry lii. of England, and to 
marry his daughter Margaret, a little girl of his own age. 
The chronicler of the rejoicings on this occasion tells us 
that six hundred oxen, provided by the Archbishop of York 
to furnish part of the wedding-feast, were all eaten up at 
the first course : the rest he leaves to be imagined, lest he 
might * produce irony in the hearts of the absent,' Alex- 
ander did homage to Henry for his estates in the north of 
England, and then the English king, thinking, perhaps, that 
the boy would easily commit himself, asked him to swear 
fealty for the kingdom of Scotland also ! He was not pre- 
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pared for the King of Scotland's answer, ' that he had come 
to marry the Princess of England, and not to treat of 
affairs of State, and that he could not take so important a 
step without the advice of his Parliament.' He knew that 
to homage for his kingdom of Scotland no one had any 
right but God alone, nor did he hold it of any, but of God. 
The little queen, Margaret, was sent to live in the castle of 
Edinburgh, and many were her grievances. It was a * sad 
and solitary place, without verdure, and by reason of its 
vicinity to the sea unwholesome : she was not permitted to 
make excursions through the kingdom, nor to choose her 
female attendants :'^ and she was obUged to live apart from 
her husband. 

In 1263, Haco, King of Norway, invaded Scotland. His 
fleet perished in a hurricane, and his troops were defeated 
at Largs, on the 2d of October. This event terminated the 
Norwegian rule which had existed in the Western Islands, 
and on part of the mainland ever since the successful expe- 
dition of King Harold Harfager, early in the tenth century. 
In the year 1266, Magnus iv.. King of Norway, ceded to 
Alexander lil.. King of Scots, Man, and the whole of the 
Western Islands, excepting Orkney and Zetland, which 
were reserved to the crown of Norway. In terms of the 
treaty between the kings, Alexander was to pay down a 
ransom of a thousand merks, and an annual rent of a hun- 
dred merks. In 1281 peace was further cemented with 
Norway by the marriage of Margaret, the daughter of the 
King of Scots, to Eric, King of Norway. King Haco had 
died at Orkney soon after the calamity of Largs. We are 
told that the old Norse king, with Viking blood in his veins, 
* did his best to follow the precepts of his spiritual advisers ; 
but the legends of old battle-fields got the better of the 

* M. Paris, 610; cited by Hailes, vol. i. p. 199. 
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icj/cii^lii of t|jc biiiiil!). Jfc liad rearl to him first the Bible, 
Hicn tliL' JJVLb of the S;iiiili>, hut at last he demanded to 
liwvu rciul to him, day and iiiKht, while he was awake, the 
uhroiiicjeb of liiu Norwe^^iiin kin^s, frorh Haldan the Black 
tlowiiwanlb.' ' '1 he chief L-rjcicbiastical events of this reign 
WLie I he actiiiibiiioii of the dioeese of Man by the cession 
of the Webtern lblt:s, the introduction of the Carmelite 
Kriaib^ in the year ufjo, and the completion of a valuation- 
loll iif the Scottibh beneiices, called Hagimont's Roll, which 
bi:rvi:d fiir the apiuutionment of ecclesiastical taxes until 
the Ki:f(innatiun.'* 

lu 1 275, Oueeu Margaret died. She had borne two sons, — 
AleKander, who married a daughter of the Count of Flanders, 
and Uavid, who died in chiUlhood, and one daughter, Mar- 
garet, whi» was married to Kric, King of Norway. In 1284, 
Alexander, the eldest son, died, leaving no children. Mar- 
garet, the tjueeu of Norway, died in 1283, after giving birth 
to a daughter, the I'riucoss Margaret, who is known in his- 
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" * I'lic ihiul order of ihc Begging-friars was the CtirmciiieSj wln> 
h;ul tlicli' beginning and name from Mount Carmel in Syri;u* 

Kciih'b.SitV/^/i /yij/h>j>Sf cvl. Ru.sscl, p. 454. The Carmelite cou- 
vcnls in Scolluiul were at 'lullilum, near Ferth, Uuubar» Linlith- 
j;o\v, V^^ueen^loriy, Al)erdccii, licrvic, Irvine, Bautf, St. ^VnJrews, 
and lirccnhidc, near iLdiubutgh. 

* 11 idler u> taxca to Rome had been levied in the Scottish Church 
accoiJing lo an old valuation, much beneath the reul worth. In 
IJ75, Hu'uunuiul de Vicci was comnus:>ioued by the Holy See to 
a.v>vs.s dw eUrgy according to the * Vcrus Valor * of their benehces, 
'Ihcy Ncnt him back to Uonio to entreat the l'o[>e that the subjiidy 
of the ScolliiJi Church might l>e levievl acconling to the ancient 
valuulioiu Uis journey ;uid Iiis ciilreaLies were, however, iu vai:\ 
and the new taxation was accoidingly lewcd. Sec i'lei. 10 Sut.udu 
iuv^W *Sfc^/ti<Mu', p. Ixv. to i>. IxviL 
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tory as the Maiden of Norway. After the death of his 
queen, the King of Scots being a childless widower, the 
prospects for the future of the nation were ominous. In 
1285, in his forty-fifth year, he married Joleta, daughter of 
the Count de Dreux. But his happy reign was drawing to 
a close. The evening of the 12th of March 1286 was dark 
and stormy. It was well befitting the approach of a time 
of sorrow and of mourning, than which none more dreadful 
had befallen any nation. King Alexander was warned by 
his attendants of the peril of riding in the dusk along the 
precipice on the sea-coast of Fife betwixt Burntisland and 
Kinghorn. But he would not heed them, and set forth. His 
horse stumbling among the loose stones, he was pitched 
over the precipice, and was killed on the spot In the re- 
cords of the coming centuries we shall find how true it is 
that, turn where we may in the story of Scotland, * weakness 
is nowhere ; power, energy, and will are everywhere ; ' and 
that Scotland is that 'marvellous country, so fertile in 
genius and chivalry, so fertile in madness and crime, where 
the highest heroism co-existed with preternatural ferocity ; 
yet where the vices were the vices of strength, and the one 
virtue of indomitable courage was found alike in saint and 
sinner.' * Often,' says the historian of England, * the course 
of this history will turn aside from the broad river of English 
life to where the torrents are leaping, passion-swollen, down 
from the northern hills. . . . Sterile as the landscape where 
it will first unfold itself, we shall watch the current winding 
its way with expanding force and features of enlarging mag- 
nificence, till at length the rocks and rapids will have passed 
— the stream will have glided down into the plain to the 
meeting of the waters, from which, as from a new fountain, 
the united fortunes of Great Britain flow on to their un- 
known destiny.' ^ 

1 Froude's Hist, of England^ voU \\, ^^. ^, -j^. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DISPUTED SUCCESSION. 

* When Alexander our king was dead. 
That Scotland led in love and le, 
Awaye was wealth of ale and bread. 

Of wine and wax, of game and glee ; 
Our gold was changyd into lede. 

Christ borne into viigynjrt^ 
Succour Scotland and remede. 
That stad is in perplexjrt^' 

Wynton. 

Margaret, the infant daughter of Eric, King of Norway, 
was, through her mother the daughter of Alexander ill., the 
heir-apparent to the Scottish throne. When her grandfather 
met his sudden death, it was all but impossible for the nation 
simidtaneously to acknowledge in ' the frail child away in 
Norway' a sovereign and a protector. But the national 
mind, recovering from the shock of its great bereavement, 
remembered that she was, and confessed with thankfulness 
that it had still a Queen. Still there was a novelty and an 
insecurity in such a succession ; no female sovereign had 
ever ruled in Scotland ; there was a wide-spread anxiety 
that it might not answer; and indeed there were certain 
nobles of the blood-royal, who, perceiving in themselves fitter 
occupants of a desirable throne, and more appropriate 
governors of a warlike people, were very certain that it 
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would not answer at all. For two years after Alexander's 
death there was a stir amongst those who stood near the 
throne. A regency was formed of six of the chief men of 
the kingdom, including Fraser, Bishop of St Andrews, and 
Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow. When matters were growing 
serious between those who were envious of the young 
Queen's realm, the guardians craved the assistance of Ed- 
ward I., King of England. Edward had been only tarrying 
for this event, which his foresight had anticipated. The 
passion of his ambitious heart was the possession of the 
whole island of Great Britain ; he had already conquered 
Wales, and it seemed as if circumstances were about to 
place in his hands Scotland also. From the first he resolved 
not to let slip so desirable a match for his eldest son as the 
young heiress and her * broad lands.' The Prince of Wales 
and Margaret were, however, first cousins, and therefore 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. But Edward 
lost no time in applying to the Pope for a dispensation for 
their union, and his proposals being accepted by the Re- 
gency, the dignified clergy and nobiUty wrote to him in 
exuberant spirits at the marriage of ' our dear lady and our 
Queen with Prince Edward.' 

A marriage treaty was concluded between the ambassa- 
dors of England and the guardians, clergy, earls, barons, 
and whole community of Scotland (at Brigham, i8th July 
1290). But long before the two nations were to meet in a 
peaceful union, it was the Divine will that they should 
undergo a terrible discipline of war and bloodshed. A 
* cloudy and dark' day was at hand. After the treaty 
was signed, it was considered expedient that the Maiden 
of Norway should come to take possession of her domi- 
nions ; and in September a Commission was sent to 
Norway to receive her from her father, preparations 
being meanwhile made for her due reception in her fvxtux^ 
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home. King Edward sent a ship laden with an enor- 
mous store of provisions for the voyage to Scotland, — not 
forgetting a stock of little luxuries for the comfort of the 
baby-queen, such as figs, raisins, sugar, and gingerbread. 
On the way over she was seized ^nth a sickness, brought on, 
we may infer,, by the pain of leaving her father to go away 
alone among strangers, and from exposure in the end of 
September on the chilly northern seas. It became abso- 
lutely necessary that she should rest by the way, and she 
was landed at Orkney. But her fragile infant frame had no 
power to rally, and she died soon after landing, being in her 
seventh year. The nation was stricken with a panic when 
the intelligence was first rumoured, and then verified, of 
that quiet death-bed in the desolate Orkneys. The frail 
link in the long line of kings that had been unbroken and 
all but uninterrupted since the reign of Canmore, had 
snapped, and Scotland was without a king and without an 
heir-apparent Perhaps among the thousands who could 
see a fearful future for their country, there were some to 
whom the child was dear, who were full of gratitude to the 
merciful Father who had thus taken her from a precarious life 
on her beleaguered throne. What would have awaited her 
may be conjectured from the fact, that after her death ten 
barons stood up as competitors for the kingdom, each one 
founding his claims on relationship more or less remote to the 
line of Alexander ill. The two whose claims were the most 
apparent were John de Baliol, Lord of Galloway, who was the 
grandson of Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, the brother of William the Lion ; and Robert 
de Bruce, Lord of Annandale, who was the son of Isabel, 
the second daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon.^ It was 

* The other claimants were Florence, Count of Holland, Sir 
Johu de Hastings, Patric de Dunbar, Earl of March, William de 
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plain that the question must be decided by a litigation or 
by war. Eager to escape the wretchedness of the latter 
alternative, the Scots requested, or at least accepted, the 
assistance of Edward i. in the decision of the succession. 
Eraser, Bishop of St Andrews, has been severely blamed 
by our historians for writing, on the rumour of the Queen's 
death, to Edward, entreating him to ' approach our borders, 
to comfort the people of Scotland, and prevent the effusion 
of blood.' Most graciously did the King of England come 
to the rescue. His exquisite diplomacy, his pity and tender 
disinterested energy in flying to the aid of the perplexed 
people, his considerate postponement of all other business, 
his disregard of toils and fatigues, his adjournment of one 
meeting after another that all parties might have time to think 
over what was best to be done, drew a veil over his real in- 
tentions during the thirteen assemblies or courts whereat he 
presided from May till August 1291, in which the prelimi- 
nary proceeding^ for the adjustment of the succession were 
formally discussed. In a conference held on the 3d of 
June, on the south of the Tweed, within the great castle of 
Norham, Edward requested that the Scottish representa- 
tives present would acknowledge him as Lord Paramount 
and Superior of the realm of Scotland. There being some 
demur, the meeting was adjourned for three weeks. At the 
end of that time all re-assembled, in a meadow on the north 
bank of Tweed, being, for significant reasons, on Scottish 
ground, but directly opposite the English castle of Norham. 
The ten competitors, including Robert Bruce, the grand- 
father of him whom we shall hear of afterwards as the re- 
storer of the liberties of his country, then sealed an instru- 
ment of the following tenor : — * Forasmuch as the King oi 

Ros, William de Vesci, Robert de Pinkeny, Nicolas de SouHs, 
John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, and Eric, King of Norway. 
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England has evidently shown to us, that the sovereign 
seignory of Scotland, and the right of determining our re- 
spective pretensions, belong to him ; we, therefore, of our 
own free will, and without compulsion, have agreed to 
receive judgment from him as our Lord Paramount, and we 
become bound to submit to his decision, and consent that 
he shall possess the kingdom to whom he awards it.' With 
almost one accord the historians of Scotland denounce in 
the strongest terms this deliberate renunciation made by 
these ten great barons of the freedom of their country. It 
is, however, confessed that the temptation to which they 
yielded was a great one. Each claimant knew,— -if he knew 
anything of the King of England, — that he who laid himself 
in the most humiliating manner at his feet had the best 
chance of the Scottish kingdom, and even though that king- 
dom be received as a mere fief of the crown of England, 
better to try for it, such as it was, than to play a desperate 
and apparently a hopeless game against all the powers of 
the English and of the chief nobility in his 'own country for 
an independent and therefore a more glorious crown. Very 
dazzling must have been the possibility of any crown to 
some of the competitors, who until recently could scarcely 
have seriously considered it. Besides this, most of these 
ten barons held large estates in both England and Scotland, 
and resistance to the supremacy of Edward would run the 
risk of forfeiting them all. Their infidelity to Scotland 
cannot be too severely censured, but the measure of their 
temptation should not be forgotten. King Edward having 
thus laid a solid foundation for his plans, and the case having 
been formally put into his hands, he proceeded to work it with 
deliberation and sagacity. On the 3d of August he sunmioned 
another great court, and then it was decided that the two chief 
competitors, Baliol and Bruce, should each choose forty men, 
and that Edward should choose twenty-four, who were to act 
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as arbiters in the momentous case. After this all parties ad- 
journed till June 1292. In the meantime the King of Eng- 
land was not idle. He obtained possession of the national 
fortresses, and commanded certain commissioners to 
rummage in the castle of Edinburgh for any record or docu- 
ment that he fondly hoped might in some way, however 
remote, give a parchment countenance to his superiority. 
The question to be decided by the arbiters was this ; * By 
the laws and usages of both kingdoms, does the issue of the 
eldest sister, though more remote in one degree, exclude the 
issue of the second sister, though nearer in one degree ; or 
ought the nearer in one degree, issuing from the second 
sister, to exclude the more remote in one degree issuing 
from the eldest sister V The answer to this question would 
decide who was to be king of Scotland. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 

* Land of brown heath and shaggy wood^ 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
T>and of my sires ! M'hat mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 
Still, as I view each well-known scene. 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 
Sole friends thy woods and streams are left ; 
And thus I love them better still 
Even in extremity of ill.' 

Sir Walter Scott. 

In the hall of the castle of Berwick, the great cause was 
brought to a termination on the seventeenth day of Novem- 
ber in the year 1292, when in the presence of the King of 
England and of the English and Scottish nobility, the fol- 
lowing declaration of the legal decision was announced and 
submitted to : — That by the laws and usages of both king- 
doms, in every heritable succession, the more remote in one 
degree lineally descended from the eldest sister was prefer- 
able to the nearest in one degree issuing from the second 
sister ; and in virtue of this decision John Baliol was de- 
creed to be the successful competitor for the crown of Scot- 
land. Then the Great Seal of the northern kingdom was 
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broken in pieces, the token of a shattered dynasty, and of 
the dominion of a foreign king. Next day Baliol swore 
fealty to Edward as his Lord Paramount and Superior. On 
St Andrew's Day, he was crowned at Scone ; and finally on 
St. Stephen's Day he did homage to Edward for his kingdom 
of Scotland at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. But John Baliol was 
not to enjoy in peace and prosperity the throne which he 
had seated himself on by selling the liberties of his country. 
Before long he became involved in disagreements with his 
Lord Paramount, and it was his Lord Paramount's interest 
and intention that he should quarrel with him and offend 
him, and as thoroughly as possible mismanage the govern- 
ment of the kingdom committed to his charge. The quar- 
relling was interrupted in 1294, when Edward had to suspend 
measures against his vassal-king, that he might gather up 
all his strength to make war with France. The favourable 
moment which those Scots who believed in the national in- 
dependence were desiring had now arrived, and the time to 
act boldly was at hand. Edward was safely out of the way, 
and his terrible legions with him, when a parliament assem- 
bled at Scone ; and, as a preliminary step, it was agreed to 
shut up Baliol, to keep him out of mischief ; to dismiss the 
Englishmen who were filling the offices of State ; and to 
place the government in the protection of twelve competent 
nobles. The Scottish estates in the hands of English 
barons were forfeited, and all Scottish nobles who adhered 
to Edward had their lands seized and forfeited. A little 
later, in 1295, measures of lasting importance were taken, 
and the first substantial beginning was made of that alliance 
between France and Scotland, which placed the two nations 
during the coming centuries on the most pacific and sisterly 
terms ; whilst, at the same time, it helped to increase a 
bitter alienation which had sprung up in Scotland against 
the English. This alienation was of very recent ^<y«^3cu 

1 
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From the time of Margaret and Canmore, intermarriages 
and all sorts of friendly communications had made an 
essential union between the English and the Scots, not- 
withstanding those disagreements which are unfortunately 
common between near neighbours. But that union was 
rudely broken by the pretensions of the First Edward ; 
the feeling of hatred grew stronger after every bloody 
battle, till it was finally lashed into furious loathing, and 
its traces are not obliterated even at the present time. 
France and Scotland united in a common cause. A league 
was entered into between John, King of Scotland, and 
Philip, King of France, against England ; and a matrimonial 
engagement was effected between Edward, Baliol's eldest 
son, and Philip's niece, the daughter of the Count of Anjou. 
In terms of this bold treaty, in March of the following year 
the Scots sent armies to pillage, and waste, and slay, and 
devour, and carry on an inglorious campaign after their own 
hearts on the borders ; and meanwhile their great enemy was 
marching down upon them to punish their audacious rebel- 
lion with a well-ordered host of thirty-five thousand men. 
Advancing to Berwick, he took the town, and then he hewed 
down the inhabitants, in all seventeen thousand persons, 
who fell like the leaves in autumn, whilst rivers of blood ran 
through the streets. This work was just finished when 
King John's written renunciation of allegiance was handed 
into his sovereign Lord by the Abbot of Arbroath. He 
received it with withering contempt * The foolish traitor, 
what folly ! If he won't come to us, we must go to him.' 
And he went, carrying all before him in his conquering 
march. Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Dumbarton, Jed- 
burgh, Stirling, Perth, one stronghold after another, was 
either taken by storm or surrendered after a vain resistance. 
At Brechin or Montrose he paused, and there, early in July, 
decorated his triumphs by witnessing the feudal penance of 
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John Baliol. The unfortunate king was stript of his regal 
robes, the crown and sceptre were taken from him, a white 
rod was placed in his hand, and he then made a public 
confession of his misdemeanours against his liege lord, 
acknowledging that by hearkening to evil advice and through 
his own simplicity he had committed them.^ Hitherto 
Edward had sagaciously concealed his secret purpose in 
regard to Scotland, which was obviously to annex it to 
England, and to govern the two nations himself as one 
kingdonL In an unguarded moment he betrayed himself. 
Having flattered Robert Bruce, the son of the competitor, 
that he would place him on the throne instead of BaUol, it 
was about this time that the Lord of Annandale reminded 
him of his promise. *Have I no other business but to 
conquer kingdoms for you V was the answer he got 

It was not only in subduing the country by force of arms 
that Edward confirmed his position. He spared himself no 
pains in putting the finer finishing touches to his conquest by 
stamping out sedulously every lingering relic that might 
serve to remind a Scotchman of old independence, and of 
the crown and court of his country. He tore away all that 
could practicably be removed : the Stone of Destiny ^ where- 
on the Scottish monarchs were believed to have received 
coronation since the days of St. Columba, ' Ni fallat fatum 
Scoti, quocunque locatum invenient lapidem regnare ten- 
entur ibidem,' and the Black Rood of Scotland, which had 
comforted the dying hours of St. Margaret and St. David. 
He also ransacked the royal palaces, and stole the jewels 
and plate : and when at Scone he mutilated the ancient 

^ Baliol, after a mild captivity, was suffered to retire quietly to 
his estates of Bailleul in France, where he died in 1314. 

* The Stone of Destiny is now under the seat of the Coronation 
Throne in Westminster. 
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chartularies of the Abbey, carried off charters, or tore them 
up, and broke in pieces venerated seal& 

In his arrangements for the government of his new 
dominions, Edward acted with justice, by restoring the 
estates of the clergy and of the widows of the barons who 
had been in arms against him. He appointed John de 
Warenne, Earl of Surrey, Governor of the country, Hugh de 
Cressingham Treasurer, and William Ormesby Justiciary ; 
and ' having thus,' says one of our historians, * settled all 
things in a state of seeming tranquillity, he departed with 
the glory due to the conqueror of a free peopled ^ Through- 
out his progress he had obtained personal homage at the 
point of the sword ; and on his way home he stopped at 
Berwick to hold a parliament for the purpose of receiving 
the fealty of the clergy and laity of Scotland. The oaths of 
homages which he then obtained are called * The Ragman 
Rolls,' and still exist on thirty-five skins of parchment 
amongst the English archives* Among those who yielded 
him formal submission was Robert Bruce the younger, 
afterwards King Robert I. 

The three men who had been selected to govern Scot- 
land were singularly unfitted for their perilous task. Instead 
of a gracious and winning policy, they employed tyrannical 
measures in the enforcement of taxes, and these, in addition 
to the late war, soon reduced the poor country to the most 
sad and suffering state. It was when matters were at their 
worst that William Wallace appears. He was the truest 
patriot that Scotland ever had, for his intentions were the 
purest and most imselfish. He did not fight that a crown 
might be placed on his own head, but he fought for his dear 
country in the name of King John. He was the second son 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Ellerslie, a knight of ancient 

' Hailes, vol. i. p. 2981. 
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family, but small estate, in Renfrewshire. He had grown 
up with an instinctive hatred for the English, which was 
fostered by his uncle, a priest, who was perpetually bewail- 
ing the vanished freedom of his unhappy land. Certain 
private quarrels with Englishmen helped to stir up this 
hatred, and gathering round him a band of desperate men, 
they began by trying their skill in skirmishes with their 
enemies. Their numbers rapidly increased, and they were 
joined by John Comyn of Badenoch the younger, Sir John 
Stewart, Sir John Graham of Abercom, Macduff, the grand- 
uncle of the young Earl of Fife, Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow, 
Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, Sir William Douglas, the 
Lord of Douglasdale, and the young Bruce, who had retired 
from the English allegiance. These, with their * following,' 
made a large but ill-organized and ill-disciplined army ; and 
the conduct of the g^eat ones was vacillating and disappoint- 
ing. When the trial time came, some of them deserted to 
the English side ; but notwithstanding the infidelity of their 
masters, the middle and lower classes attached themselves 
to Wallace, and Sir Andrew Moray stood by him ; his 
army, by little and little, swelled to a vast multitude : 
and the insurrection, which the King of England had been 
looking upon as a dangerous but comparatively trivial riot, 
had spread over the length and breadth of the land. On 
the nth of September 1297, a great victory was gained 
over the English at Stirling ; and never did a victory more 
cheer the conquerors. Again the Scots were free ; and 
during a brief period of triumph which succeeded almost all 
the castles and fortresses surrendered to Wallace. It is 
touchingly sad to find that there even seems to have been 
some faint hopes, among those who only a few years before 
had been in the quiet pursuit of the arts of peace, of the 
recommencement of the business on which their all de- 
pended, for on the nth October a document v<^& Vs^^'^^'xsv 
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the name of Andrew de Moray and William Wallace, 
generals of the army of the kingdom and community of 
Scotland, to the towns of Lubeck and Hamburg, thankfully 
acknowledging the former services of their friends in these 
towns, and assuring them that now that Scotland has been 
recovered from the power of the English, commerce shall 
be restored with the Scottish ports. In order to provide 
for his great army, Wallace paid a terrible visitation in 
November for purposes of plunder to the north of England. 
This was a deep stain on his triumph, for the excesses 
committed by his soldiers were of the most horrible 
description. None were spared, neither women nor chil- 
dren, nor the priests of the Lord, nor the devoted to God, 
and" the praise of God ceased *from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
to the gates of Carlisle.' Indeed, the character of Sir 
William appears to have partaken of all the ferocity which 
was sometimes considered not only lawful but desirable in 
a complete soldier. But though terrible in punishment, he 
was not wanting in chivalry and mercy ; and deeds of sac- 
rilege or of despicable meanness must be attributed to his 
soldiers acting in defiance of his orders. As they were 
returning home, they passed by the once fair and flourish- 
ing Priory of Hexham, but which they had ravaged on 
their advance, and turned into a dismal ruin. Three monks 
were wandering about their dismantled house and cloisters, 
as if speculating on the possibility of reparation. The 
greedy soldiers, in the hopes that there might still be some- 
thing left, threatened the monks with death if they would 
not produce it. * Alas,' said one of the brethren, * it is only 
a little while since you yourselves tore away our whole pro- 
perty, and you know best where it is now.' Wallace entered 
the chapel. He bade his soldiers to hold their peace, and 
then craved of one of the monks that he would celebrate 
mass. The solemn service began, whilst Sir William fol- 
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lowed him reverently. Just at the moment before the 
elevation of the host, the warrior went outside the chapel 
door to lay down his arms and to take off his helmet before 
prostrating himself in the Presence of the Prince of Peace. 
He had scarcely turned his back, when certain of the 
soldiers who were within, waiting their opportunity, rushed 
up to the sanctuary, snatched the chalice from the hands 
of the priest and the service-books from the altar, and 
were proceeding to tear off the altar vestments, when in the 
midst of this confusion and terror their general re-entered 
the church. He immediately commanded that the men who 
were perpetrating this terrible sacrilege should be put to 
death ; and turning to the monks, he said, ' Remain with 
me ; it is that alone can secure you. My soldiers are evil 
disposed ; I cannot justify, and I dare not punish them.* 
In some measure to atone for this outrage, Sir William 
granted a charter of protection to the Priory of Hexham, 
whereby its lands, men, and moveables were admitted under 
the peace of the king, and all persons interdicted from doing 
them any injury. 

Soon after this, Wallace assumed the title of * Governor 
of Scotland, in name of King John, and by consent of the 
Scottish nation.' It is not surprising that his occupation of 
that exalted and perilous office was of very brief duration. 
As Gk)vernor, he conferred the constabulary of Dundee on 
* Alexander, named Skirmischury and his heirs, for his faith- 
ful aid in bearing the royal banner of Scotland ' (29th March 
1298). This is the only writ by the Governor extant 

* From this period,' says Hailes, * I presume to date that 
jealousy which the great barons of Scotland entertained of 
Wallace. Fordun reports that it was the language of many of 
the nobility, "We will not have this man to rule over us."*^ 



* Hailes, vol L p. 309. 
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During the brief period of Wallace's government, the 
hopes of Scotland brightened, and the poor country rested. 
But a lasting peace was still far off, and Edward was even 
now putting aside all other business, and was making his 
usual deliberate and far-sighted preparations for the stem 
chastisement of those whom he considered as his rebellious 
and traitorous subjects. The spirited hopes which had been 
gained in the victory of Stirling were all but lost in the total 
defeat of the Scots in the battle of Falkirk on the 22d of 
July 1298. After this the baffled Governor of Scotland 
vanishes from the scene, and we shall not hear of him again 
until he receives a sad coronation in the Hall of West- 
minster.^ 

Although the Scots were indeed thoroughly beaten at 
Falkirk, and although Sir William Wallace had ceased to 
lead them, all hope was not yet over for them ; and two 
great European powers showed symptoms of holding out 
friendly hands in their behalf. France was mediating with 
England for a truce with Scotland, and Rome with affec- 
tionate pity had taken up their cause. When the Pope 
expostulated with his ungovernable son Edward for en- 
croaching on the rights of the Scottish nation, even that 
ingenious monarch was driven into a strait to excuse his 
behaviour. He decided however to have recourse to what 
he called the evidence of tradition ; and accordingly a 
lengthy and elaborate story was composed by those whose 
pens were well up to such work, about the ancient supremacy 
of England over Scotland, which it was either said or in- 
sinuated had begun in the days of Eli and Samuel ! That 
King Edward really believed in the validity of his claim is 
undoubted, and this traditional evidence, although vague. 



* After the battle of Falkirk, John Comyn of Badenoch and 
John de Soulis acted as guardians. 
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confirmed him in a quiet mind when he set about the re- 
conquest of Scotland. Actual warfare began with the siege 
of the Castle of Caerlaverock, in Dumfriesshire. 

After the capture of this strong fortress, the English had 
the worst of it in the battle of Roslin. These preliminaries 
being over, fortress after fortress surrendered to Edward, as 
it had been when he marched against Baliol, but here and 
there he encountered a desperate resistance, which, when 
everything else was going on so smoothly, must have been 
a provoking waste of time. The impregnable walls of the 
Castle of Brechin stood proof against all the battering 
engines of the King ; and the gallant castellan. Sir Thomas 
Maule, coolly wiped off with a towel the dust and rubbish 
which they scattered about his cherished fortress. Before 
long, however, he received a mortal wound, and as he lay 
dying on the ground, one of his soldiers asked him if now 
they might surrender. This request added to the agonies 
of death, for his last words were lamentations over such 
cowardice. Only one place held out against Edward long after 
he had subdued all the rest of Scotland. That was Stirling 
Castle. Its siege began on the 22d of April 1304, and for 
ninety days Oliphant, the governor, foiled every device of 
the enemy ; and the English battering machines, on whose 
construction had been expended all the mechanical ingenu- 
ity of the age, poured forth their incessant showers of stones 
and leaden bullets in vain upon the castle walls. Shut up 
with the * brave little garrison' throughout that dreadful 
summer siege were thirteen ladies, the wives and sisters of 
the officers ; and at the end of three months their sufferings 
began to surpass human endurance. What hopes of relief 
must have revived them, even though their relief was only 
to be to die, when for three days there was a lull in the hos- 
tilities, and how many conjectures must have arisen about 
the frequent conferences which each day OU^^haxvt^sA^^'wv'^ 
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English barons were holding at the foot of the walls. On 
the morning of the fourth day the keys of the castle were 
forced into their rusty locks, and at length the long-shut 
gates were flung back. Then a mournful procession, con- 
sisting of Oliphant and twenty-four of his companions, were 
seen moving slowly down the hill, barefoot, in their shirts, 
with their hair dishevelled, and halters round their necks. 
The King of England advanced ; he met them ; and when 
they saw him, the five-and-twenty men, weak from starva- 
tion, fell on their knees, and with uplifted hands implored 
his favour. * I have no favour for you ; you must surrender 
at pleasure/ They assented in despair. * Then, my pleasure 
is, that you be hanged as traitors, or return to the castle.' 
'Sir,* answered Oliphant, *we acknowledge our guilt; our 
lives are at your disposaL' *And what say you?' rejoined 
the King, addressing the others. *We are all guilty ; we all 
throw ourselves on your mercy.' It was too much for even 
Edward I. ; he turned aside to wipe the tears from his eyes ; 
and ordered them to be conducted as prisoners, but not in 
chains, to England. The reduction of Stirling completed 
the subjugation of Scotland. But one finishing touch was 
wanting yet, without which the bloody work might stand on 
an infirm foundation. 

In the year following, 1305, William Wallace appears 
again in his own country. He was delivered to the English 
through the treachery, it is generally said, of his friend, Sir 
John Menteith. He was immediately taken over the Bor- 
ders, and on the 22d of August was carried through London, 
great crowds of people * wondering on him.' He was ar- 
raigned of treason in Westminster Hall ; and there a crown 
of laurel was, with refined theatrical cruelty, placed on his 
head, because it was said he had boasted that he deserved 
to wear a crown in that Hall. Having gone through a mock 
trial, he was dragged in chains through the streets ; and 
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then, on the 23d of August, amongst the elms of Smithfield, 
far away from those dear hills he had loved so well, Sir 
William Wallace suffered death according to the horrible 
form assigned to traitors. There were many of illustrious 
name who, having much to lose, had been faithless to their 
country, and had kept their own, but above them all, from 
the misty fables of his chroniclers, stands out grandly and 
sadly the historic William Wallace as the solitary real 
patriot of his time, and as the solitary victim for whom the 
vengeance of the great enemy he had defied was specially 
reserved. The last obstacle being now removed. King 
Edward set about adjusting the government of Scotland 
in earnest. John de Bretagne was appointed guardian, 
the offices of State were suitably filled, and, in short, the 
' Justinian of England ' was sparing no pains in setting all 
in order, and arranging wise laws for the happiness of 
his annexed province. He did not know what had been 
going on there. On St Barnabas' Day, 1305, Robert Bruce, 
the grandson of the competitor for the crown. Lord of 
Annandale, and in his mother's right Earl of Carrick, and 
William. Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews, met in the 
Abbey of Cambuskenneth, and then and there entered into 
a bond of association, which was put in writing, signed and 
sealed. By this they solemnly pledged themselves to aid 
one another against their enemies by mutual co-opera- 
tion ; that neither of them should engage in any ardu- 
ous undertaking without consulting the other ; that each 
should inform the other of any impending danger which 
might come to his knowledge, and use his utmost endeavour 
to prevent the same. On this they took a solemn oath, 
under a penalty of 10,000 pounds to be levied from the party 
failing in the engagements, for the use of the Holy Wars. 
Robert Bruce appi eciated the immense value of the assist- 
ance of the Church, for, besides the fact that the ab.V^^'^'s. 
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could produce from their estates about a third probably of 
the soldiers of the country, he had faith in those other 
armies who were to stand by him, whose citadels were by 
hundreds throughout the land, and who, daily pleading the 
* sacrifice of salvation,' sought for the intervention of the 
Lord God of Hosts in the deliverance of unhappy Scotland. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

' Thy soul is stained, and thou hast cast 
A shadow on thy glorious strife 
To win a nation back to life. 
As on thy own grey hills the blast 

Of winter moumeth through the years. 
So disappointment long shall chill 
Thy vexhd heart, thy thwarted will. 

And thou shalt shed a thousand tears.' 



M. 



Robert Bruce had one great rival in John Comyn, 
Lord of Badenoch, commonly called the Red Comyn, whose 
father had married Marjory Baliol, the sister of King John. 
He had been an open enemy of the English, while Bruce, in 
the position almost of an Anglo-Norman baron, had been a 
welcome guest at the Court of England. In February 1306, 
however, all was not as it should have been ; something 
may have oozed out about the secret alliance in the Abbey 
of Cambuskenneth, for one night, when the * wine glittered 
in the bowy King Edward said so much that that same 
night the Earl of Gloucester sent to his friend the Earl of 
Carrick a sum of money and a pair of spurs. He took the 
hint, sent for a smith, and had his horses shod in the reverse 
of the usual manner, so that as the ground was white with 
snow their prints might look like those of horses on their 
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way south, and before the wmter morning had dawned he 
was galloping towards the Borders. He halted at Dumfries, 
and there met the Red Comyn. For the undisturbed dis- 
cussion of their affairs they proceeded to the church of the 
Minorites. They had not talked long before they quarrelled. 
Bruce lost his temper, and drawing a dagger he stabbed 
Comyn, and laid him prostrate before the high altar. A 
moment more and Bruce was at the church-door, and, i»4iite 
and excited, he was calling for his horse. Lindsay and 
Kirkpatrick, two of his friends, who were waiting for him 
without, asked what was the matter. * I doubt,' said Bruce, 
* I have slain Comyn.' * You doubt !' cried Kirkpatrick fero- 
ciously, ' 1 11 mak sikar !'^ and, rushing into the church, he 
with his own hand despatched the already dying man. 

The complicated horrors of his position in the eyes of 
Christendom as a sacril^ous murderer rushed simultane- 
ously before the mind of Bruce. Yet, in the first agony of 
remorse and foreboding, he could scarcely have realized 
the long series of miseries, ' the mishaps, flights, and dangers, 
hardships and weariness, hunger and thirst, watchings and 
festings, nakedness and cold, snares and banishment,'^ which 
for years to come were to be his retribution. 

The murder of Comyn has been truly called the one dark 
stain in a noble life. The moment inmiediately following the 
passionate murder was one of overwhelming anxiety and 
suspense. The Earl of Carrick must either die on a scaffold, 
or play a desperate game for a throne. On the decision he 
formed hung not only his own fate, but that of his country. 
Urged on by the wild language of his companions, his 

^ The crest of the Kilpatricks or Kirkpatricks of Closebum is a 
hand with a dagger erect in pale dropping blood, and their motto 
is, ' I mak sikar,' that is^ I make secure. 

* Fordim, edit Skene^ vol. iL p. 333. 
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choice was soon made; and, in the heat of the moment, 
they flew together to the place where the English justiciaries 
were holding their courts in Dumfries, and drove these 
bewildered functionaries with precipitation over the borders. 
These bold measures answered well ; a panic spread amongst 
the English, who fled in numbers back to their own country. 
With a sense of confidence in such a leader, many of the 
Scots enlisted in his cause ; and just six weeks after the 
slaughter of Comyn, on the 27th of March 1306, Robert 
Bruce was crowned King of Scotland in the Chapel Royal of 
Scone. The immemorial stone was at Westminster, and the 
robes of state were gone ; but the Bishop of Glasgow supplied 
the latter deficiency with the best of his own wardrobe, and 
assisted by the Bishops of St. Andrews and Moray and the 
Abbot of Scone, he placed on the head of Robert the First the 
slight rim of gold which represented the hereditary Crown. 
Then he gave into the King's hand a banner of the armorial 
bearings of the Scottish sovereign, which had been hidden 
in his treasury from the greediness of Edward, and after- 
wards he did solemn homage, with the other lords spiritual, 
and the Earls of Lenox, Athole, and ErroL Two days later, 
the little court was surprised by the arrival of the Countess 
of Buchan, a lady of energy and independence, who insisted 
on placing the crown on Bruce's head with her own hands. 
This she claimed as the right of her brother, the Earl of 
Fife, and as he was engaged in the English interest, she, as 
representative of the family of Macduff, would take upon her 
to perform a duty which had been the special privilege of 
her ancestors since the days of Canmore. Accordingly she 
did so, Bruce being crowned again on Sunday the 29th of 
March. And, meanwhile, the news of all this had reached 
the banks of the Thames. It seemed that there was to be 
no peaceful old age for the now worn-out Edward i. There 
was no help for it but to summon up all the i^q^n^x. tcss.^ 
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policy which his failing strength, but never exhausted fury, 
could suggest. ' Out of his wit he went weel near/^ says the 
biographer of Bruce. He issued a code of revengeful penal 
laws against every follower of Bruce. He applied to the 
Pope for letters of excommunication against him for sacri- 
lege, which were granted without delay. He hanged his 
fah- young brother, Nigel Bruce, and his brother-in-law 
Christopher Seton, together with other Scottish noblemen, 
for treason ; and he took captive Lamberton, Bishop of 
St. Andrews, and Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow, who were 
at this time on the Scottish side. He sent Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, to be Governor of Scotland in 
place of John de Bretagne. Then he summoned all the 
young nobility of England to receive knighthood with the 
Prince of Wales, preparatory to gathering together an in- 
vincible host for the destruction of Scotland. During the 
royal banquet, which followed the reception of knighthood, 
the minstrels placed on the table two swans in nets of gold, 
and the King vowed before God and the swans that he would 
revenge the slaughter of Comyn, and punish the perfidy 
of the rebels. Addressing the company, he conjured them 
in the event of his death on the journey to keep his body 
unburied till they had enabled his son to accomplish his 
vow, and the son swore that he would not sleep two nights 
in the same place till he had entered Scotland. Next 
morning the march to the north began. The day was past 
when the King could ride on his war-horse at the head of 
his troops. But he followed in a litter, with as much 
celerity as his aged and feeble frame could bear. It was all 
in vain. He reached Carlisle in the March of 1307, having 
started from London in the sunmier of 1306. There he 
exchanged his litter for a horse, and set off bravely towards 

^ Tlie BruSf by John Barbour, edit Spalding Club, p. 33. 
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the Solway. He only got, however, to Burgh-on-the-Sands, 
and being in full sight of the blue hills of that country 
wherewith he had so fearfully striven, King Edward I. went 
to his great account on the 7th of July 1307, ratifying on his 
deathbed the vow that he had made before starting for 
Scotland. He made his son swear by all the saints, that 
his body should be boiled in a caldron until the fle3h 
separated from the bones ; that the flesh should be then 
deposited in the earth, and the bones preserved unburied ; 
and that so often as the Scots rebelled against England, 
the army should be assembled, and the bones carried along 
with it to Scotland. For the honour of humanity this hor- 
rible legacy of * the greatest of the Plantagenets' was not 
complied with, and Edward I. was buried respectably in the 
sepulchre of his fathers at Westminster. 

Robert I. had been only three months a king when he 
entered upon that hunted life which was to be his portion 
for many years. Having been attacked near Perth by Pem- 
broke, the English regent, he retreated, with the remnant 
of his little army, to the mountains of Athole. From thence 
certain of the party would occasionally wander down to the 
lowlands of Aberdeenshire in quest of provisions, and on 
one of these expeditions Robert met Elizabeth, his queen, 
and his daughter Marjory,^ with their ladies, at Aberdeen. 
They returned with him to the mountains, and soon after 
the forlorn court removed, for still greater security, to the 
wilds of Breadalbane. There a precarious subsistence was 
gained by hunting and fishing ; and special mention is made 
of the exertions made by the * good Lord James Douglas,' 
the son of William, the fourth Lord Douglas, to add to 
the comfort of every one. * There was not ane amang 
them there, that to the lady's profit was mair.'^ He 

^ Marjory was his daughter by his first wife, the daughter of the 
Earl of Mar. « Thjt Brus^ ^, \^. 
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was Bnice's most true and faithful friend, and the life of 
the company, taking with cheerfulness what must have 
been very real hardships to one who had been reared 
in the luxury of the court of France. Indeed, the wild 
existence had its fascinations, for Lord James used to 
say that he 'liked better to hear the lark sing than the 
mouse cheep/ However amusing the novelty of this way of 
living may have proved to the ladies at first, their health and 
spirits soon failed under its unvarying hardship. A council 
was held, at which it was decided to send them to the 
strong castle of Kildrunmiy, in Mar, and thither they were 
escorted by Nigel Bruce and a guard of three hundred 
cavalry. Robert never met his brother again, for he was 
•before long taken prisoner by Edward, and executed. Queen 
Elizabeth and the Princess Marjory were also captured, and 
committed to English prisons for eight years. Elizabeth 
was treated in a manner becoming her rank as Countess of 
Carrick ; an English manor was to be her prison ; she was 
to have 'a waiting-woman and a maid-servant advanced 
in life, sedate, and of good conversation : a butler, two men- 
servants, and a foot-boy, for her chamber, sober and not 
riotous, to make her bed : three greyhounds when she in- 
clines to hunt : venison, fish, and the fairest house in the 
manor.' * The brave Countess of Buchan, who had had the 
audacity to place the crown on Bruce's head, suffered a 
bitter punishment. She was shut up in a cage-like prison, 
in one of the turrets of Berwick Castle, where for four years 
the poor mountain-bird fluttered her wings, till in pity she 
was sent to a milder captivity. King Robert met Pembroke 
again, at Loudon Hill, in Ayrshire, and in this encounter he 
seems to have been successful But being before this beset 
on all sides by his enemies, including John of Lorn, a rela- 

^ Fcedcra^ t ii. p. 1013 ; cited by Hailes, vol iL p. 12. 
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tion of the Red Comyn, and other Highland chiefs, he was 
obliged to seek a still more inaccessible refuge, and appears 
in Arran and Kintjrre and the Isle of Rachrin. We are told 
that he would often beguile the dreary winter evenings, both 
to cheer his companions, and to force himself to hope on 
against hope, by telling them stories of the ultimate triumph 
of perseverance, wherewith his mind was richly stored ; and 
we are told also that, when living the life of a common sol- 
dier, and possessed of no more comforts and luxuries than 
a savage, the demeanour of the gentleman who had been 
educated in the highest court of Norman chivalry never for- 
sook him. The death of Edward I. in 1307 was the most 
favourable event that ever happened for the cause of Scot- 
tish independence. It was well indeed for that cause that 
Edward ll. had nothing in him of Edward I* The new 
King of England toiled on with his enormous army as far 
as Ayrshire, and then, abandoning the invasion, he returned 
across the Border. The fortunes of Bruce were altered 
immediately, and multitudes flocked to his standard ; in 
1 310 a provincial synod met at Dundee, and the clergy 
issued a declaration that they had willingly joined with the 
laity in raising him to the throne ; whilst, one by one, 
the national fortresses were, in the course of a few years, 
surrendered to him by their English keepers. By the 
year 13 13, Stirling Castle, that devoted citadel, alone re- 
mained in the hands of England, A treaty was entered 
into between Philip de Mowbray, the Governor, and Edward 
Bruce, in terms whereof the castle was to be surrendered 
before the Feast of St. John the Baptist in the midsummer of 
the following year, 13 14, if not relieved by an English army. 
Bruce, although seriously displeased at his brother's rash 
treaty, which gave the enemy six months' leisure to prepare 
an army, could not, consistently with his knightly honour, 
undo what had been done, and accordingly Vve. <:«t»afc\^'^^ 
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once and for ever to fling the fate of his country into a fear- 
ful balance by meeting the English at the appointed time. 
With surprising energy King Edward II. determined not to 
lose a day in beginning his preparations on a scale of unpre- 
cedented magnitude for the conquest of Scotland. The en- 
tire military force of the kingdom was called out, and ninety- 
three barons, forgetting their private grievances that they 
might unite in the conmion cause, answered his summons 
with their whole feudal service. Twenty-seven thousand 
foot-soldiers were to be raised in the counties of England 
and Wales, and Edward wrote to the Prince of Connaught 
and to twenty-five other Irish chiefs to bring over all the 
force they could muster, whilst those English barons who 
possessed estates in Ireland sununoned their Irish following 
to attend without delay. In addition to the land force an 
armament was equipped for sea, and all the sea-ports were 
conmianded to fit up ships, independently of the ordinary 
English fleet In good time the Earl of Pembroke, as 
Governor of Scotland, was sent on before to get all in readi- 
ness for Edward's arrival. 

Every emergency was thoughtfully provided for by a force 
of smiths, armourers, carpenters, and masons ; and in this 
department, which was placed under a strict organization, 
there were abundance of waggons and carts to carry tents, 
pavilions, and baggage, and, indeed, every article of comfort 
and luxury, for mention is made of one hundred and sixty 
carts laden with poultry. There were also carts full of stone 
and metal bullets, the sort of ammunition needed by those 
unwieldy battering machines which were used in sieges. Per- 
haps under the circumstances it was not considered neces- 
sary to provide largely for the removal of the spoils of the 
conquered country. Altogether the multitude of carriages, 
if extended in one line, would have spread over sixty miles 
in length. With his enormous and well-appointed army 
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Edward was so confident of success, that he made, before 
starting, a very liberal distribution of the lands and hon- 
ours of Scotland among his barons.^ Having first gone on 
pilgrimage with his Queen to St. Albans, he parted with 
her, and then set off through Lincolnshire to York and 
Newcastle, and arrived at Berwick on the i ith of June 13 14. 
As had been previously arranged, he there met the troops, 
amounting to a hundred thousand men, including forty thou- 
sand cavalry and fifty thousand archers, three thousand of 
the picked cavalry being, both men and horse, covered with 
plates of mail, and ordered to place themselves in the front of 
the battle. * That day, accordingly,* confesses an historian of 
England, ' saw assembled . • . perhaps the most magnificent 
army that our warlike land had ever yet sent forth.' * King 
Robert, too, had been doing his utmost to gather together 
his troops for the decisive contest He appointed a general 
muster in the Torwood, near Stirling, and then he found 
that he had only between thirty and forty thousand fighting 
men. As his small body of inferior and ill-armed cavalry 
must have been overwhelmed by a single rush of the heavy 
war-horses of England, he at once resolved to fight on foot ; 
and, as the most dangerous strength of the enemy lay in 
their splendid cavalry, to impede their action by every pos- 
sible manoeuvre was essentially desirable. In a council of 
war it was agreed to await the English in a field which had 
Stirling to the left, and the burn of Bannock on the right, 
and which was encumbered with trees, and protected by a 
morass. For the further discomfiture of the horses, any 
peculiar parts of the ground which were plain and even were 
dug with pits about knee-deep and a foot wide ; over these 
brushwood was covered, and the green sod was carefully 

* The Brus, pp. 2, 55. 

* Pict, Hist, of En^,^ edit Chambers^ voU U ^. 11^* 
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replaced. All being now in readiness, King Robert disposed 
his troops in order of battle. He gave the command of the 
centre to Douglas and to Walter, the young Steward of 
Scotland, of the right wing to his brother Edward, and of 
the left to his nephew Randolph, the Earl of Moray. 

To himself he reserved the five hundred cavalry, his own 
vassals of Carrick, the men of Argyle, and the wild islanders, 
but besides this he undertook the personal surveillance of 
the whole army, and, distinguished by a gold band round 
his helmet, and mounted on an active little palfrey, seemed 
to be in every place at once. In a valley to the rear he dis- 
posed of the baggage and of the camp retainers, the ' carters, 
wainmen, and lackeys,' of whom there were several thousands. 
On Saturday evening, the 22d of June, news was brought 
that the EngUsh army had passed the night at Edinburgh* 
There was not a moment to be lost, and, after a short sleep, 
very early on Sunday morning, the soldiers heard mass ; 
there was a solenm silence in the camp, and many made 
their confessions, as preparing to meet their God. It was 
the vigil of St. John, and abstinence was kept on bread and 
water. His prayers being said, the King rode out to make a 
final examination of the pits, and to see that his minutest 
order had been literally executed. Having satisfied him- 
self, he commanded his men to arm, and to array themselves 
in order of batde under their different banners. When they 
were all drawn up. King Robert declared that all who did 
not feel resolved to win the field, or die honourably, might 
fi*eely withdraw. He was answered by a thundering shout, 
and assurance of fidelity to the death. He then conmianded 
Douglas and Sir Robert Keith to ride on, and recormoitre 
the English army, which must be close upon them, having 
rested the night at Falkirk. We fail to imagine what the 
feelings of these Scottish knights must have been when 
they came face to face with that mighty concourse of the 
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grandest chivalry in the world, covering, as it were, the face 
of the earth, and blazing in the midsummer sun ; in the 
words of the poet of Bannockbum : * So blooming in the 
sunshine's beam, that all the land was in a leam.' They 
galloped back, and told Bruce what they had seen, and per- 
haps even his heart faltered when he turned to his own 
little gathering. Whatever he felt, he informed his army 
that the English, though numerous indeed, were ill armed, 
miserably marshalled, and in confusion. It was certainly 
the case, that upon a close examination of the glorious 
battalions, men and horse were weary and footsore, for they 
had travelled day and night, and though, as we have seen, 
plenty of food had been provided, time had often not been 
given to eat it. Only two miles separated the armies when 
King Edward sent forward a detachment of eight hundred 
cavalry, under Sir Robert Clifford, for the relief of Stirling 
Castle. Bhice, in anticipation of this movement, had com- 
manded Randolph to oppose it strenuously, for were Stir- 
ling relieved, the terms in the treaty of surrender would be 
thereby abrogated, and the English might have declined 
battle. Clifford, however, made a circuit, and, unperceived 
by Randolph, advanced towards the castle. Bruce galloped 
up to his nephew, * O Randolph,' he cried with terrible 
rebuke,* which only a knight could understand, * lightly have 
you thought of the charge committed to you ; a rose has 
fallen from your chaplet' He needed to say nothing more ; 
Randolph instantly made haste, with five hundred spear- 
men, to repair his fault, or to perish in the attempt. They 
marched into the plain, and drew up in a comy^act square, 
their spears pointed directly outwards. A few words com- 
manding and imploring to stand firm, to be resolute, and 
the furious charge of the cavalry was upon them. In 

» The Brus, p. 256. 
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another moment there was terrific confusion : English men 
and horses lay scrambling and bleeding together, pierced 
by the wood of spears ; and the Scottish infantry rose and 
fell before the ponderous mail of their enemies. 

Lord James Douglas asked permission of the King to 
move with a reinforcement to Randolph's succour. ' You 
shall not stir from your post/ said his master ; ' I will not 
alter my order of battle, and lose the advantage of my posi- 
tion. Let Randolph extricate himself as he best may.' 
' My liege, I cannot stand by and see Randolph perish, and 
with your leave I must aid him.' Bruce reluctantly con- 
sented, and Douglas rushed up to the aid of his friend. But 
as he drew near it was plain that the impetuous EngUsh 
were falling into disorder before Randolph's steady unflinchr 
ing valour. 'Halt!' cried Douglas to his detachment; 
'those brave men have repulsed the enemy; let us not 
diminish their glory by sharing it' The spears of Scotland 
had proved more than a match for the cavalry of England. 
And very soon Randolph overcame the English with great 
slaughter, driving back the remnant to the main army, whilst 
he returned to his appointed place with the satisfaction of 
having achieved a commencement that was priceless in the 
confidence wherewith it inspired his countrymen. The Scots 
and the English being now close on one another. King Ed- 
ward called a halt that he might consult with his generals 
whether to encamp for the night, for the refreshment of his 
wearied troops, or advance inmiediately to battle. Mean- 
while the English vanguard, the three thousand barbed 
steeds, who were deemed impregnable, adhering to their 
primary orders, and ignorant of their new orders to halt, 
proceeded to conmience the attack. King Robert was then 
riding leisurely along the front of his line, imparting his 
cheerful hopes to every one. Whereupon an English knight, 
Henry de Bohun, being armed at all points, bethought him- 
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self that he might gain an immortal name byv slaying the 
King of Scots in single combat. He galloped furiously 
towards him, and challenged him to fight. Robert accepted 
the challenge, calmly awaited him, and standing straight up 
in his stirrups, as Bohun met him, laid him dead at one 
blow on the head with his battle-axe. On this the vanguard 
hurriedly returned to the army ; and the Scottish barons 
gathered round their King, both to congratulate him on his 
victory, and also affectionately to blame him for what had 
been really an act of serious indiscretion, costing them a 
moment of terrible suspense. The King being conscious 
that he had done wrong, tried to turn the conversation. He 
then addressed his troops. He said they should give God 
the praise for the fortunate issue of those preliminary 
affairs, trivial indeed in themselves, but of vast importance 
in the damp they had already spread amongst the English : 
for when once the mind was subdued, there would be no 
great diflSculty in overcoming a dispirited and heartless 
body. On the other hand, with how much hope and confi- 
dence should not this success inspire themselves ? To test 
his men, he asked them to give their opinion whether they 
should fight the English or retreat, and with one voice 
they declared themselves ready for battle on the morrow. 
Upon which he commanded them to arm and array, to 
be in order by daybreak,* and after mass to begin the 
fight. He strenuously enjoined them to observe the 
strictest discipline, and to receive the charge of the 
English with levelled spears. On unflinching obedience 
and steady valour depended, he told them, the fate of the 
coining conflict He spoke of the cruel treatment their 
countrymen had recently received from the English, and of 
what they must expect if Edward conquered them. He 

* TheBruSy pp. 274, 275. 
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enlarged on the advantages possessed by the Scots over 
their enemies : first, their cause was the just cause, and the 
Almighty would favour it ; secondly, let them think of the 
rich spoils of the English ; thirdly, let them remember that 
the English only fought for conquest, despising their poor 
army, whereas they were to struggle for everything which 
men could hold dear : their lives, their families, their for- 
tunes, their liberties and their country. He concluded his 
speech by engaging his royal promise, that heirs of all who 
fell in battle should immediately receive their lands, free 
from wardship, relief, or bail. After King Robert's earnest 
and entreating words the army supped, and then lay down 
to rest on the field in order of battle. 

While these things were passing in the Scottish camp, 
misgivings and surprise at the desperate valour of their ene- 
mies spread rapidly amongst the English, and the common 
soldiers grumbled audibly at the King and the nobles in 
dragging them hundreds of miles from home to die in a 
cause in which they had no personal interest. They drew off 
to rest in the low grounds, and, according to the Scottish 
chronicler of Bannockbum, they spent the night most indus- 
triously in laying bridges over the ditches and streams, pro- 
viding themselves with materials from the neighbouring 
houses, whilst the English garrison of Stirling sent down 
doors and window frames to assist the carpenters and 
masons. But an English writer says that his countrymen 
abandoned themselves on the night of the 23d of June 13 14 
to carousing and riotous mirth. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE BATTLE OP BANNOCKBURN. 

' • • • Was many a noble deed, many a brave, 
And chance and craft, and strength in smgle fights, 
And ever and anon with host to host 
Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn. 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shattered helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Ix>oked up for heaven. • • • 
And shouts of heathen. . . • 
Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of the lungs. . . . 
And cryings for the light. 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead.' 

Tennyson. 

Very early in the dawn of the summermorningthe Scots 
awoke. Their first business on this day, which would cer- 
tainly be to many, perhaps to all, their last day on earth, 
was their prayers. The King made his. confession, and 
those who had not already done so followed his example. 
Maurice, abbot of Inchafifray, climbed an eminence, where 
he could be seen by the whole army, and there supplicated 
for the special presence of the Lord God of Hosts by the 
celebration of mass with great solemnity. He ministered 
the Eucharist to the King and his nobles, and then he passed 
along the front barefooted, holding aloft a crucifon^ ^^^ ^-j^- 
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horting his countrymen in brief and emphatic words to fight 
valiantly in their good cause. As he passed, the troops fell 
on their knees and said the Lord's Prayer. * See/ cried 
Edward, who had observed this action ; ' they are kneeling ; 
they ask mercy !' * They do, my liege,* rephed Ingelram 
de Umfraville, ' but not ours. On that field these men will 
be victorious, or die.' 

The battle began, and, exasperated by the animosity of 
years, which centuries were not to efface, the two nations 
met in a death-struggle. Compared with the cannonading of 
our days, and the 'infernal clatter of the mitrailleuse,' the 
battles of the middle ages were noiseless ; but the more hor- 
ribly distinct were the cries of human agony, the clash of 
steel, the whirr of the arrows, the war-cries, and the thunder- 
ing rush of the war-horses. 

For hours the fate of the day hung in the balance between 
the English cavalry and the Scottish spearmen. Every 
charge of the former was received by the latter upon their 
spears pointed directly outwards, and though the shock at 
first threatened their annihilation, the horses and their riders 
were subsequently laid dead or dying upon the ground. But, 
on the other hand, one reinforcement was just overturned 
when another arrived from the inexhaustible main army of 
the EngU^ whose very vastness, it seemed, must wear out 
the spearmen's powers of endurance, and, at the same time, 
showers of English arrows were pouring down into their 
ranks. In putting to rout the archers, King Robert found a 
use for his five hundred cavalry. They drove them down 
in a furious charge, and then his own bowmen did great 
execution, and, in their way, assisted the spearmen to meet 
the charges of the cavalry. The long sunmier day was 
wearing through, and still the fight raged on. Right gra- 
phically does Barbour describe the awful scene, — the groans 
of the wounded and the dying, the ground slippery with 
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blood, the dense showers of arrows, the rising and falling of 
the banners, the beautiful scarfs trodden under foot in blood 
and clay, and the horses running round and round, mad in 
their agony. It was not till late in the afternoon that there 
were obvious indications of the day having turned. * On 
them, on them ; they fail I' rang along the Scottish lines, 
and at the same moment an accidental or a preconcerted 
event helped to decide the fate of Scotland. The carters, 
wainmen, and lackeys emerged from the valley to the rear, 
bound tent-covers and sheets on their spears and tent-poles, 
some of them mounted baggage-horses, and all having placed 
themselves in a sort of battle array, they ran down the hill- 
side, in face of the enemy, with great noise and clamour. The 
arrivalof a fresh armyof savages was enough to spread despair 
amongst the dispirited English. Slowly, but steadily, their 
ranks gave way. There were brave attempts to rally the fugi- 
tives, and resume the fight, but in vain. Seeing that the day 
was lost, Pembroke seized the King's horse by the bridle, and 
forced him to flee. He turned towards England, and gal- 
loped headlong from the field. Amongst the heaps of the 
Englishmen slain lay twenty-seven barons and bannerets, 
forty-two knights, and seven hundred esquires. The living, 
in the wild confusion of their precipitate flight, tried to hide 
themselves in the rocks of Stirling Castle, and many rushed 
into the river Forth and were drowned. But there were 
knights who could not run away. Sir Giles d' Argentine, a 
warrior of world-wide renown, esteemed after Henry of 
Luxemburg, Emperor of Germany, and Robert, King of 
Scotland, the best knight in Europe, cried out, * It is not my 
wont to fly,' and spurring his horse, as he shouted his war- 
cry, once the terror of the Saracens in Palestine, * An Ar- 
gentine !' he plunged into the battle, to meet certain death. 
The King of England galloped, without drawing rein, to 
Linlithgow. He was refreshing himself there^ when. thj^^^kH 
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arose that Douglas and sixty horsemen were in hot pursuit ; 
and he had again to set off at a desperate gallop. He escaped 
his enemies, and reached Dunbar, and from thence sailed 
to Berwick. The completeness of the victory of Bannock- 
bum is testified to by one who describes its loss : — * O ! day 
of vengeance and misfortune, odious, accursed day, no longer 
to be remembered in the circle of the year ! which tarnished 
the glory of England, despoiled our nation, and enriched 
the Scots to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds ! 
How many illustrious nobles and valiant youths, what num- 
bers of excellent horses and beautiful arms, how many pre- 
cious vestments and golden vessels, were carried off in one 
cruel day !' Very admirable and chivalrous was King ; 
Robert's treatment of his prisoners and of the bodies of the 
* noble slain.' There were among them heroes who had 
never been conquered before, and many of them were his old 
companions in arms. ' By humane and courteous offices he 
alleviated the misfortune of the captives, won their affections, 
and showed the English how they ought to improve their vic- 
tories.* ^ Several of the prisoners were given in exchange 
for those illustrious Scots who had been previously captured 
by the English. The Earl of Hereford was exchanged for 
the consort, sister, and daughter of King Robert, for Wish- 
art, Bishop of Glasgow, and for the .young Earl of Mar, 
the King's nephew. The body of the Earl of Gloucester 
was reverently watched in chapel, and then was sent along 
with the remains of Lord Clifford to England. For Sir 
Marmaduke de Twenge, who was fotmd the morning after 
the battle hiding amongst the trees, the King of Scots asked 
no ransom. Amongst the prisoners there was a memorable 
one, Baston, a CarmeHte friar, esteemed the best Latin 
poet in England, who had been brought over in Edward's 

— 

^ Ilailes, voL il p. 66. 
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train for the express purpose of celebrating in heroic verse 
the victory of the English at Bannockburn. For his appro- 
priate ransoiii he yras appointed to sing the victory of the 
Scots at Bannockburn, which he did in an excellent and 
spirited poem. 

Although, after the victory of Bannockburn, the impossi- 
ble task of the subjugation of Scotland was tacitly relin- 
quished, and its separate existence as an independent 
sovereignty was no longer called in question, when King 
Robert, being now seated on his hard-won throne, wrote to 
the King of England declaring that his chief wish was that 
a lasting peace should be settled between the two countries, 
the latter, not yet wearied of bloodshed and strife, refused 
to concede an acknowledgment of the freedom of the northern 
kingdom, and to treat Bruce as a sovereign. This perverse ob- 
stinacy was held amply sufficient to justify a Scottish visita- 
tion in the well-known ferocious manner to Northumberland. 

Self-defence and * licensed marauding ' were the life-long 
occupations of the unhappy Borderers. * The scanty fami- 
lies in the fortified farms and granges in Roxburgh and 
Northumberland slept with their swords under their pillows, 
and their horses saddled in their stables. The blood of the 
children by the fireside was stirred by tales of wild adven- 
ture in song and story ; and perhaps for two centuries no 
boy ever grew to man's estate, along a strip of land forty 
miles across and joining the two seas, who had not known 
the midnight terror of a blazing homestead, who had not 
seen his father or brother ride out at dusk harnessed and 
belted for some night foray, to be brought back before morn- 
ing gory and stark across his saddle, and been roused from 
his bed by his mother to swear with his child-lips a vow of 
revenge over the corpse.' ^ The Border warfare on the Scots 

* Fronde's HisU of England, vol. iv. p, ^ 
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side, or rather the chronic invasion of England, was carried 
on by King Robert's greatest generals, Douglas and Ran- 
dolph. The hardy manners, and boundless "capacities for 
endurance of the wild Scottish troops moved the * Southrons* 
to envy and admiration. * They carry with them no carts 
nor chariotts, ... no provision of bread nor wyne, for their 
soberness is such in tyme of war that they will live on flesh 
half sodden, without bread, and drink of the river water 
without wyne, and they neither care for pots or pans, for 
they dress beastis in their own skins. . . • On their horse 
they carry a broad plate of metal, and behind the saddle 
they have a little sack full of oatmeal, to the intent that 
when they have eaten of the sodden flesh, then they lay this 
plate on the fyre, and temper a lyttle of the oatmeal : and 
when the plate is hot, they cast of the thin paste thereon, 
and so make a lyttle cake in manner of a cracknell or 
bysket, and that they eat to comfort withal their stomachs. 
Therefore it is no great marvel that they make greater 
journeys than other people.' ^ 

On the 1st of May 131 5, a great Parliament met at Ayr, 
when, with the consent of King Robert, of his only child Uie 
Princess Marjory, and of * all and singular,' it was settled 
that should the King die without heirs-male his brother Ed- 
ward should succeed to the throne. Soon after this settle- 
ment Robert bestowed his daughter in marriage on Walter, 
the hereditary Lord High Steward of Scotland,2who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Bannockburn. In May of the same 
year, a mad project was formed for liberating the Irish from 

* Froissart's Chronicles of England and France^ reprinted from 
Pynson*s edition of 1523 and 1525, vol. i. pp. 18, 19. 

* We have no certain evidence concerning the family of Stewart 
till the reign of David I., when Walter, the son of Alan, appears as 
Steward of Scotland. 
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the yoke of England, partly to provide occupation for 
Edward Bruce, now Earl of Carrick, a restless being, who 
was only happy on bloody battle-fields, and who was seized 
with the ambitious idea of endeavouring to become King of 
Ireland.^ He was successful for a time, his brother came 
personally to his aid, and Edward was crowned King, but 
in 1 31 8 he perished, together with numbers of the Scots, — 
a reckless waste of men and money, when both were sorely 
needed to carry on the wars at home. 

In 1 31 7, Pope John xxii. commanded a truce between 
the English and the Scots, which was to last for two years, 
and for the enforcement of his bull two cardinals were sent 
into Britain. King Robert courteously received the Pope's 
messengers, and heard what they had to say. The sealed 
Pontifical Letter was then handed to him, and he read the 
address ; * To the noble lord Robert Bruce, carrying himself 
as King of Scotland.' The King was insulted, and refused 
to open the letter. * Since my father the Pope, and my 
mother the Church, are unwilling to prejudice either party, 
by giving me the title of king, they ought not to prejudice 
me during the controversy by refusing that title ; as I both 
hold possession of the kingdom, receive the title of king 
from all its inhabitants, and am addressed under that title 
by other princes. But my spiritual parents assume an evi- 
dent partiality among their sons. Had you presumed tc 
offer letters so addressed to other kings, you might, perhaps, 
have been otherwise answered.' * All this,' says one of the 
cardinals in .his account of the interview to Pope John, 
^ was said in an affable manner, and with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, evincing all due reverence for your Holiness and 
the Church.' The cardinal concluded by expressing his 
opinion that no letters need be sent to Scotland unless the 
title of King be conceded. 

* The Brus, p. 321. 
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Notwithstanding this resistance, the Pope determined to 
enforce the truce ; and Adam Newton, a friar minor of Ber- 
wick, was employed in this ' delicate and -hazardous enter- 
prise ' at the very time that King Robert was labouring day 
and night in the construction of various machines intended 
for the destruction of Berwick. The friar's mission was un- 
successful, and the border town was recovered by the Scots ; 
and as the King of England still obstinately refused to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Scotland, so King Robert 
as obstinately refused to give the inhabitants of the thresh- 
old of South Britain peace by night or day. At length, in 
1319, very weariness led the Scots to set about trying for 
peace in earnest. On the 21st of December a truce was ar- 
ranged, and in April of the next year a Parliament met at 
Arbroath, when a justificatory manifesto was directed to the 
Pope, in the name of the earls, barons, freeholders, and 
whole community of the Scots nation, wherein they justified 
their strife for the sake of their rights, celebrated the valour 
and hardships of their deliverer and sovereign, but added, 
that should he wish to subject them to the English, they 
would expel him as an enemy, and make another their king. 
* For,' continued those intrepid hearts, * so long as a hundred 
remain alive, we never will in any degree be subject to the 
dominion of the English ; since not for glory, riches, or 
honours we fight, but for liberty alone, which no good man 
loses but with his life.' They expressed their desire to 
join in the Holy Wars, but proved that whilst their home 
troubles continued this was impossible, and concluded by 
deprecating the partiality of the Holy Father, and assur- 
ing him that if fte persisted therein * they should hold him 
guilty in the sight of the Almighty of the loss of lives, per- 
dition of souls, and all the miserable consequences which 
might ensue from the continuance of war between the two 
nations.' 
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This * spirited remonstrance' certainly did good at the 
Papal Court ; but again in 1322 a mighty English army 
entered Scotland, and was only forced to retreat from star- 
vation. In 1324 the Earl of Moray was sent to Avignon to 
plead his uncle's cause. It was not till January 1328, that 
an English Parliament met at York, whereat a document 
was issued to the * magnificent prince, the lord Robert, by 
the grace of God, King of Scots,' with a full acknowledg- 
ment of his independent sovereignty, and an unreserved 
renunciation of all pretences of feudal superiority in the 
Crown of England over the kingdom of Scotland. The 
treaty was concluded at Edinburgh on the 17th of March, 
and it was ratified by the English Parliament at Northamp- 
ton in April, hence it is called the Treaty of Northampton. 
It was only when in possession of this priceless document 
that King Robert could say that the work for which he had 
lived was done : done so far as any work of man can be 
finished. 

Peace was also fully ratified with the Holy See, and Pope 
John issued a bull, granting to Robert I. and his successors 
the rite of unction, to be performed by the Bishops of St. 
Andrews, on their coronation. Robert held at least sixteen 
Parliaments during his busy reign. He formed a scheme 
for checking what was to be an after source of vast trouble 
to the Scottish sovereigns — the power of the nobles. * He 
summoned them to appear, and to show by what rights they 
held their lands. They assembled accordingly, and the 
question being put, they started up at once, and drew their 
swords. * By these,' said they, * we acquired our lands, and 
with these we will defend them.' * The King,' continues the 
historian, 'prudently dropped the project'* *The good 
Kmg Robert,' as his people loved to call him, spent his two 

* Robertson's Hist. 0/ Scotland^ no\. \. >^. 6f;>. 
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last years at Cardross, on the eastern shores of the Clyde. 
Fishing and hawking were the daily employments of the 
Court. It was a strange, quiet life for the King. He enter- 
tained many friends, and most hospitably, to judge from the 
* quantity of barley and malt purchased for the use of his 
brewhouse, and the abundance of animal food, especially 
beef, provided for the larder.' ^ Our historians dwell on the 
immense physical powers, noble form, the cheerful face, and 
the dignified but winning manner of the beloved King. 

In March 1324, Queen Elizabeth gave birth to a son, and 
by the Treaty of Northampton, in confirmation of the peace, 
it was contracted that the heir of Scotland should marry 
Joanna, daughter of Edward ll. of England, and sister of 
the present King Edward ill. After certain negotiations 
about the Princess's dowry lands, she travelled to Berwick, 
accompanied by the Queen Dowager of England and a 
splendid retinue. She was met there by her bridegroom, a 
baby of five years, she being two years older, and on the 
22d of July the marriage was solemnized at Berwick with 
every circumstance of joy and gratitude, and with every feel- 
ing of relief and rest that the struggle was over, and that 
peace was sealed in the union of these two little ones. 

i Kerr's Hist, of Robert /., voL ii p. 473. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DEATH OF ROBERT I. — ^DAVID II. 
' I am going a long way, 



Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. ... * 

Tennyson. 

Meanwhile King Robert was * reposing from the fever 
of the world,' and chastened by severe sickness, doubtless 
he was bringing forth the fruits of a good repentance. He 
was learning how uncertain a kingdom of this world was, 
and that the crown he had striven so hard for was about 
to be laid aside for ever. His biographers have dwelt on 
that heroic spirit which helped him through his years of 
penitence and affliction, on his mindfulness of others, on his 
chivalrous gentleness to women, for one of the fairest stories 
concerning him begins, *The King has heard a woman 
greet ; ' they have told of the confessions, and prayers, and 
communion that preceded Bannockbum, of the grand mag- 
nanimity that followed it, and they have not forgotten his 
last hours. There is a calm surrounding the warrior's 
deathbed at variance with his troubled life. Calling Lord 
James Douglas to his side, in the presence of the assembled 
nobles, he spoke of the vow which he had made that 
should he ever restore this kingdom to peace and free- 
dom, he would assume the Cross against the enemies ol 
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his Lord and Saviour. * To the fulfilment of this most 
solemn engagement my heart and soul have ever been 
most anxiously devoted,' he said, but as this had never 
been in his power, and never would be now, he had one 
last request to make to Douglas : * I earnestly entreat that 
you, my most dear and faithful friend, through your long- 
tried love, would undertake the exp^ition to the Holy 
Land in my stead, that my soul may be thereby acquitted 
before our Lord and Saviour from the vow which I am not 
able to fulfil ; . . . and my earnest desire is, when I am 
dead, that you take my heart along with you to Jerusalem, 
and deposit it in the Holy Sepulchre of our Blessed Lord 
and Redeemer, since my frail body is unable to go thence, 
according to my vow. . , .' Douglas solemnly promised 
that he would perform the request of his friend and king. 

* Blessed be my God and Saviour !* gasped Robert, * I shall 
now die in peace.' Soon after, on the 7th of June 1329, he 
breathed his last at the age of fifty-five, having reigned 
since the 27th of March 1306. In June of the following 
year Lord James Douglas set sail from Scotland, with the 
heart of his beloved master, to fulfil his promise. He 
stopped in Spain by the way to help Alonzo, the king of 
Leon and Castile, in a war with Osmyn, the Moorish 
governor of Granada. Surrounded by the enemy in a hot 
fight, he took from his neck the casket which contained the 
heart of Bruce, and the last words of the *good Lord 
James,' as he was pierced to death by the Moors, were : 

* Onward as thou wert wont, thou noble heart, and Douglas 
will follow thee or die !' On the next day the body and the 
casket were found by his friends, who carried them to Scot- 
land. Douglas^ was buried in his hereditary mausoleum in 

1 The story called * The Douglas Larder * is a deep stain on the 
character of Lord James. See Tytler, vol. i. p. 255. 
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the parish church of Douglas, and the heart of Bruce was 
deposited at Mebrose. 

It is now time to look back on the history of the Church 
while war with its hurricane of sorrow was sweeping the 
nation. On the whole, there is little to chronicle. The 
pressure from without had been heavily felt ; a restless and 
deceitful spirit had penetrated into wide regions of the 
kingdom of Christ \ the clergy deteriorated with the times ; 
and certain of the old Religious Orders were experiencing 
the first suggestions of the temptation to rest and be at ease 
in their grand endowments : to this many were eventually 
to succumb, for prosperity was to prove a more searching 
discipline to the spouses of Him who had not where to lay 
His head than all the assaults on patience and temper and 
the disheartening opposition which had seemed to drag them 
down in their earliest endeavours. To pui on armour and 
plunge into the hottest of the fray was not unusual for an 
ecclesiastic, and the results were thatf he was respected by 
no one, for the worst of men discovered that even a bad 
bishop did not make a consummate general. When the 
Scots paid their visitation to the borders in 1319^ the Arch- 
bishop of York, hearing of their march of havoc and devas- 
tation, hastily gathered together nearly 20,^000 archers, 
yeomen, priests, monks, clerks, and friars, and with this 
heterogeneous undisciplined host, whose pripcipal weapons 
were probably pitchforks and sticks and stones, he went 
forth to meet the enemy at Mitton in Yorkshire. They 
were about two spears' length apart when the Archbishop's 
army became, panic-stricken. They were therefore easily 
routed by the Scots ; and owing to the multitude of ecclesi- 
astics who were slaughtered, the affair was called^ in omi- 
nous ridicule, the Chapter of Mitton. Anothei" vast scandal 
was the readiness wherewith oaths taken under every cir- 
cumstance of the most awful solemnity were broken. In 
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this certain of the clergy set the example. William Fraser, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, died in France, in the year 1297, 
and was succeeded by William de Lamberton, Chancellor 
of Glasgow. This prelate's frequent vacillations from the 
Scottish to the English, and from the English to the 
Scottish parties, are notorious. He was eventually however 
faithful to Bruce, and when we read in Edward ill.'s letter 
to Pope John xxii., in 131 8, of the * Bishop of St Andrews 
in Scotland ' as * inflamed with Satanic fury,' we can discern 
w}iat his politics then were. In 1305 we have seen him 
entering into a solemn association with the Earl of Carrick, 
and in 1306, assisted by the Bishop of Glasgow, he placed 
the crown upon his head. Soon after the two brave pre- 
lates were taken prisoners. In 1308, by the most emphatic 
oaths of allegiance to the King of England, Bishop Lamber- 
ton procured his freedom, and in 1310 he presided at the 
Synod in Dundee, in which the rights of Bruce to the 
throne are asserted in the strongest terms. Again, in 
131 1, Edward informs the Pope that the Bishop of St 
Andrews was his best friend in Scotland. This is a 
specimen of his sinfully inconsistent behaviour. After 
the victory of Bannockbum, the Bishop set off on a tour 
to foreign parts, and on his return it appears that he 
turned over a new leaf, and began to devote himself to 
his diocese, * which,' observes his biographer, * could not be 
in a very flourishing state.'^ He built ten new churches, 
and, besides many other useful works, 'he adorned the 
Chapter House x)f St. Andrews with curious seats and ceil- 
. ings, and furnished the canons with precious vestments for 
the daily service, and stored their library with books.' His 
greatest performance, and, indeed, the chief ecclesiastical 
event of these times, was the completion of the Cathedral 

* Lyon, voL i. p. 155. 
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Church of St. Andrews. The dedication took place on the 
5th of July 1 318, in presence of King Robert the Bruce, 
seven bishops, fifteen abbots, and a vast congregation. 
Then the King handsomely endowed the Cathedral out of 
his private revenues in gratitude * for the illustrious victory 
of Bannockbum.' The sacristies of the Scottish church 
were enriched after Bannockburn. The cathedral of Aber- 
deen could show robes and hangings made from the cloth 
of gold taken in the English tents ;^ and it is probable that 
many of the most beautiful altar frontals, copes and cha- 
subles, had been adapted by the skilful needles of the Scot- 
tish nuns from banners originally embroidered by the dames 
and maidens of England. Bishop William died in 'the 
prior's chamber of the abbey,' probably in June 1328. He 
was succeeded by Sir James de Bane, Archdeacon of St. 
Andrews. Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow, who had absolved 
Bruce from the slaughter of Comyn, was only released after 
Bannockburn. He had become blind during his captivity, 
and died in 13 16. In William de St Clair, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, we have an example of a warlike ecclesiastic. 
When, in 131 7, the Earl and Sheriff of Fife, with their 
men, were obliged to take flight before a body of English 
soldiers who had landed at Inverkeithing on a pillaging 
expedition, Bishop William hastily collected his vassals, 
and advanced to oppose the enemy. He met his flying 
countrymen, who explained, *The English are more nu- 
merous and stronger than we, and we dare not fight them. 
* Our lord the King,' shouted the Bishop, * would do well to 
hack your gilt spurs from off your heels. All who love 
their King and country, follow me.' Throwing off his 
chimere, and grasping a lance, the Bishop triumphantly 



* See Preface (p. xxvi) to the Inventories of tlie Jewels of Queen 
Mary, by Joseph Robertson. 
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drove the English back to their ships ; and as a reward for 
this intrepid exploit King Robert ever after styled him his 
own Bishop. David de Moravia, who in 1299 had been 
consecrated to the See of Moray, was a zealous adherent of 
the King's, and taught his flocks that to Rght for him was as 
meritorious as enlisting in the Holy Wars. 

There were peculiar forms of self-deceit gaining ground 
at this time among Christians. There were many who 
would fain get to heaven, but who tried to do so by devious 
methods, and by paths of their own choosing. When 
Edward i. was on his dreadful last journey to Scotland, 
when he was dying by inches, we find him eagerly negotiat- 
ing for the canonization of a certain holy person, richly 
endowing Lanercost, while all the time the fury of his 
temper and hatred of his enemies seemed increasing as he 
drew near the grave. The abuse of indulgences — ^that is, of 
the Church's power to relax penance for sin — ^had already 
begun, and the foundation was laid of a huge fabric of cor- 
ruption. In the year 1300 Boniface viii. issued a Bull of 
Jubilee, inviting the faithful to frequent the Basilicas of St 
Peter and St. Paul, promising that if they did so with peni- 
tence, or if they did so, and became penitent in any future 
year of the century, they should receive the fullest pardon 
of all their sins. The growth of a system very attractive in 
the facilities it afforded for leading easy or sinful lives was 
rapid, it was manifestly calculated to undermine society, to 
overturn men's conceptions of right and wrong, and virtually 
to deprive thousands of souls of the salutary discipline of 
confession. It was an easier matter to make a pilgrimage 
that one might freely sin now and hereafter, than it was to 
kneel down before God and His priest, and laying bare 
one's secret hideousness, to confess with * repentance not to 
be repented of.' Men, too, were placing too much trust in 
relics, and while the spiritually-minded kissed the sacred 
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fragment for love of the holy being to whom it had belonged, 
and for love primarily of Him in whose Divine footsteps the 
saint had walked, the sinful, the ignorant, and the coarse, 
knelt in formal piety, fondly hoping that the act would 
atone for some evil deed which conscience told them they 
had done, or some good deed left undone. The consoling 
doctrine of the communion of saints, which unites the 
Church militant with the Church at rest, and which gladdens 
the loneliest life by the thought of the friends in paradise, for 
ever being prayed for, for ever praying for us, was also being 
perverted. The Holy Mother of God, whom all generations 
shall call blessed, whose spotless virgin purity had in sub- 
ordination to the Divine Humanity of her Son softened and 
edified the human race, was often thrust into a position of 
* delegated omnipotency,' and men who had deeply sinned 
came to her when they trembled to draw near the awful 
majesty of God, forgetting that the Blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from all sin. These and other evil tendencies of the age 
flourished upon the, local influences of the Wars of Inde- 
pendence. These just wars, which terminated in confirm- 
ing to Scotland the immense blessing of freedom, were also 
instrumental in bracing the national character, and in de- 
veloping certain of its most remarkable traits, but for the 
present they checked the progress of every improvement in 
trade and national industry, and were lamentably injurious 
to the preservation of even the most ordinary branches of 
human knowledge. So early as the reign of Malcolm iv. 
there is abundant evidence of the existence of burgh and 
convent schools — these were under the superintendence of 
the monks ; for instance, the schools of Roxburgh were 
cared for by the monks of Kelso, those of Perth and Stirling 
by the monks of Dunfermline, and yet, despite such means 
of education, it has been said that * during the long period 
from the accession of Alexander in. to the death of David 11. 
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it would be impossible to produce a single instance of a 
Scottish baron who could sign his own name.^ 

Immediately after the worst of the great wars were over, 
exertions began to be made to set agoing the long neglected 
public schools. The difficulties in finding qualified teachers 
were, however, serious, and in the absence of any university 
at home, students were constrained to travel abroad to 
finish their education at some foreign establishment. In 
1326, David de Moravia, Bishop of Moray, instituted in 
the University of Paris a college for Scotch students, called 
the Scots College, and in that comer of Paris, then known 
as the Rue d'Ecosse, many of his countrymen took up their 
abode for the purposes of study. But the journey from 
Scotland to Paris was a stupendous undertaking in those 
days, and many of the superiors of monasteries preferred 
obtaining * safe-conducts ' for their best scholars to travel to 
Oxford or Cambridge. Even when armed with his * safe- 
conducts,' and provided with letters of introduction to the 
monasteries by the way, the poor Scotch student had 
unknown perils to risk in unfriendly England. Hence 
arose the office of travelling tutor, or *fetcher of scholars.' 
He was a personage of eminent experience and importance, 
and sometimes rose to be a commissioner to foreign courts, 
or the head of a band of pilgrims, or he even arrived at 
high places in the Church. He travelled about the country 
picking up one lad here, and another there, until he had a 

* Tytler*s Hist of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 353. 

* But let us not forget . . . that books are but one of the roads 
'to knowledge, and that the higher training of the disposition and 
of the heart, moral and religious instruction, and the discipline 
even of the understanding and memory, may be successfully prose- 
cuted without them.* — Scotland in the Middle Ages^ Cosmo Innes, 
c, hi. p. 272, 
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large party well armed and mounted. Then they turned 
their horses' heads towards England, and made the journey 
by regular stages.^. Before very long such hazardous jour- 
neys were rendered unnecessary by the foundation of the 
university of St Andrews. The intense hatred of all that 
was English had already b^^un to tell on ecclesiastical 
matters. It was, in combination with other influences, 
tending to thrust Scotchmm back once more within the 
limits of their own church and land, and to recall the reali- 
ties and traditions of the native pasL In the Scottish camp 
at Bannockbum there was a sacred reUc of St Fillan, and 
the night before the battle King Robert ' made his orisoun 
to God and Sanct Phillane.' The part which the great 
Perthshire saint was supposed to have taken in the victory 
was not forgotten, henceforth the reverence for the caves 
and wells of our holy departed countrymen, which in the 
Anglicanization of the church had been obscured, began to 
revive, and in the devotions of the people the old Celtic 
saints were not superseded.' 

Robert the Bruce's first wife was Isabella, the daughter of 
Donald, Eari of Mar. By her he had one daughter, Marjory. 
She married Walter, the High Steward of Scotland, and 
bare him one son, Robert Stewart, afterwards Robert ii. 
By his second wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of the Earl of 
Ulster, he had one son, David, who succeeded him, and two 



^ ' See Scottish Students at Oxford 500 years ago,' Thomas Lind- 
say, MacmiUan^s Magoudne^ February 1 870. The Scottish deigy, 
studying as they did at continental universities, partook of whatever 
line of religious thought distii^uished the age. Among those 
Scotchmen who were £unoas as professors of scholastic theology 
were John Duns Scotos, and Richard de S. Victor, bom in the thir- 
teenth century. 

' See Preface to Kalendars of Scottish Satm/s, p. xxiii , by the 
Bishop of Brechin 
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daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret. David II. and his little 
Queen, Joan Makepeace, as she was called from the cir- 
cumstances of her betrothal, were crowned and anointed at 
Scone, by the Bishop of St. Andrews, on the 24th of 
November 1331. As David was only eight years old, Ran- 
dolph, the Earl of Moray, became Regent In this capa- 
city he acted admirably, but he died in July 1332, and after 
sharp disagreement among the nobility, Donald, Earl of 
Mar, was appointed his successor. It is disappointing to 
look forward to years of weary warfare, instead of seeing 
the young King sit down peaceably on the throne that his 
father had bought so dearly. The disinherited barons, that 
is, those barons who having estates in both countries, had 
taken part with England, and who had now lost their lands, 
engaged in a conspiracy for dethroning David, and placing 
on the throne Edward, the eldest son of John Baliol, and, at 
the same time, for making good their own claims, they 
entered Scotland by sea, and defeated and slew the Earl of 
Mar at Dupplin, near Perth, on the 12th of August 1332. 
Baliol then established himself at Perth, and on the 24th 
of September he was actually crowned as Edward, King of 
the Scots. A true Baliol, Edward lost no time in making a 
formal acknowledgment of the paramoimt superiority of the 
King of England over Scotland, and, moreover, he made an 
entire cession to England of a large portion of the country. 
Edward III. declared war with Scotland, and defeated the 
Scots at the battle of Halidon Hill, near Berwick. Till the 
year 1339 a civil war raged between the disinherited barons 
headed by Baliol, and the adherents of the house of Bruce, 
who were strongly represented by Sir Andrew Murray of 
Bothwell, who had become the Regent on the death of Mar 
in 1335, and who gained the battle of Culbleen in Aberdeen- 
shire, John Randolph, second son of the Regent Murray, 
andi Archibald Douglas, a younger brother of the good Lord 
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James. Among those who figured in the wild exploits of this 
period were Sir William Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, 
an illegitimate son of Lord James, called the Flower of Chiv- 
alry, although his performances mocked that fair-sounding 
denomination, and Black Agnes of Dunbar, the gallant Coun- 
tess of March, who, in her husband's absence, defended the 
fortress of Dunbar, when it was attacked by the Earl of 
Salisbury, and compelled him to retire baffled. * She kept 
a stir in tower and trench,' and stood with her maids on the 
battlements, carefully dusting them when the monster stones 
fell from the battering-rams. With marvellous rapidity the 
national party turned the English out of their fortresses and 
recovered all that had been lost Baliol returned to his 
inmieasureably more comfortable position of a hanger-on at 
the English Court, and David, who had been living safely 
in friendly France since 1332, came home, in May 1341, 
with his Queen, to take possession of his kingdom. On the 
17th of October 1346, the battle of Neville's Cross ^ was 
fought with the English near Durham ; the Scots were 
beaten with great slaughter ; the Black Rood of Scotland, 
which had been stolen by Edward I., and then recovered 
and kept in Durham Abbey, was now lost for ever, and the 
King was taken prisoner to the Tower of London. Tedious 
negotiations ensued, and for the enormous ransom of a 
hundred thousand merks, to be laid on as a national debt, 
David was released. Among the slain at Neville's Cross 
are included * that mystical body,' * seven Earls of Scotland.'* 
There are writers who maintain that there existed in the 
ancient kingdom of Scotland * a constitutional body deno- 
minated the Seven Earls of Scotland^ possessing privileges 



1 So called because a cross was erected near the place of the 
battle by Sir Ralph Neville. 
* See Burton, vol. iii. p. 26. 
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... as a distinct Estate of the Realm, severed equally from 
the other Earls, and from the body of the Baronage.' ^ 

Queen Joan died childless in 1362, and in certain trans- 
actions regarding the succession the son of Robert I. proved 
himself far from faithful to the independence of his country. 
He entered into a treaty with King Edward III., the purport 
of which was that the King of England should succeed to 
the sovereignty of Scotland on his own death. Fortunately 
for David's life the document witnessing to this arrange- 
ment lay hidden among the English State Papers. The year 
after Queen Joan's death, he married the beautiful Margaret 
Logic, a woman of obscure birth. This imsuitable alliance, 
protracted disappearances from his kingdom, and the weight 
of his ransom, made David very unpopular for the rest of 
his life. He died in Edinburgh Castle, * after,' says one of 
our historians, ' casting many a lingering look to England,' 
(and what greater crime could a King of Scots be guilty 
of now?) in the forty-seventh year of his age and the forty- 
second of his reign. 

In looking back to these ages it is a relief to turn from 
the history of man striving with man to any part of the 
country where there was peace, and we enter thankfully the 
dismal baronial castles, half fortresses, half dwelling-houses, 
appearing here and there in the dense forests, or hanging 
half way up the mist-covered hills. When the lords and 
their grown-up sons were off on a long campaign, we can 
see the noble matrons and their daughters employing the 
changeless hours on that matchless needle-work, which 
speaks of very long days, and of very patient skilful fingers, 
and of the absence of light literature. Now and then, 
thanks to the ancient League, the dull routine and rude 
household may have been varied and cheered by some gift 

* See Scotland under her Early Kings, vol. ii. App. S, p. 502. 
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from that mysterious far-away France, of which every 
Scottish lady heard a great deal, and whose glories and 
chivalric knights formed the day-dreams of many a baron's 
daughter. A wonderful MS. in the shape of a French romance 
or a song was brought from Cherbourg to Leith, and led to 
an endeavour to find some favoured monk who could impart 
a little knowledge of the unfamiliar tongue ; a choice recipe 
was translated ; and hence arose some ineffable confection, 
or the pattern of a costume worn at a French tournament, 
produced in Scotland in the fourteenth century, a dress of 
something of Parisian grace, more likely to please the wearer 
and her lord than the grandest fashions from the Court of 
England. We can imagine the baby sons of a noble house 
learning their first prayers and lessons at their mother's 
knee, in the few home years that preceded the battle-field 
or the altar. This is the cheerful home association of those 
dreadful years ; and there is a rest in the remembrance that 
at this very time of murder and vengeance, of sacrilege and 
broken oaths, of fighting to the death for the kingdoms of this 
world, there were hundreds and perhaps tliousands of our 
countrymen and countrywomen the rule of whose life was 
* whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also,' and whose daily strife was * to walk in the divine 
presence, in a holy fear of God and His judgments ; to 
renounce their own will ; to be patient under sufferings and 
injuries ; to be content, and to rejoice, in all humiliations ; 
to be pleased with mean employments and poor clothes ; 
to be readily obedient ; to love simplicity and poverty ; 
sincerely to esteem themselves more unworthy than any one ; 
to avoid the love of singularity in all their actions ; to be 
modest in their words ; to be humble in all their exterior 
actions, by keeping their eyes cast down with the publican 
and the penitent Manasses.'^ 

» Rule of St Benedvcl. 
M 



CHAPTER XX. 

ROBERT II. AND ROBERT III. 

' O turn, and be thou tumM I the selfish tear, 
In bitter thoughts of low-bom care begun, 
Let it flow on, but flow refined and clear. 

The turbid waters brightening as they run. 
Let it flow on, till all thine earthly heart 
In penitential drops have ebb'd away.' 

The Christian Year, 

David ii., the only son of Robert i., died without issue ; 
and in consequence of an Act of Parliament passed in the 
year 131 8, Robert, the High Steward of Scotland, the only 
child of Marjory Bruce, the eldest daughter of Robert i., 
and of Walter, the High Steward of Scotland, was crowned 
at Scone on the 25th of March 1371, as Robert 11. * Truth 
has sighed,' says a nationsd writer, as he begins the sad 
history of the dynasty of Steward, * when she beheld all the 
weeds of obloquy, and all the flowers of praise, heaped upon 
the same monument.'^ Robert was already in his fifty-fifth 
year. He had not the energy for a first-rate warrior, and 
an inflanunation in his eyes induced him to shun society. 
This reign was peaceful, although the skirmishing with Eng- 
land continued as a matter of course. The League with 
France was renewed, and John de Vienne, the Admiral of 
France, arrived in Scotland with a splendid retinue of a 
thousand knights and esquires, and a handsome present of 

* Pinkerton*s Hisl, of Scotland^ vol. L p. 2. 
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fifty thousand franks of gold and fourteen hundred suits of 
the newest fashioned armour for the King and his nobles. 
But the poor knights were most uncomfortable in this 
wasted and poverty-stricken land, where they found very 
indifferent food and lodgings, and there were no banquets, 
balls, or tournaments in la sauvage Escoche, We can 
gather from accounts of their visit that in spite of their 
beautiful gifts the contrast between these French gentlemen 
and the Scottish nobles was far from agreeable to the latter. 
The inhabitants of the country towns where they were 
lodged soon gfrew tired of their expensive visitors, who 
devoured their substance, and the peasants unceremoni- 
ously rose up and slew a hundred of them. They assisted 
in the invasion of England, when King Richard il. was 
with a great army creating desolation in southern Scot- 
land, but the French and Scottish methods of war dif- 
fered widely ; and, on the whole, when the remains of 
Vienne's army returned with him to France, they per- 
ceived that their expedition had been a failure, and agreed 
that they had had enough of adventures among savages. 
The hostilities with England came to a climax, when, in 
what was considered chivalrous retaliation for vast injuries 
suffered from the visitation of Richard li., the battle of 
Otterbum, the Chevy-Chase of song, was fought on the 
19th of August 1388. The Earl of Douglas entered North- 
umberland with a band of four or five thousand men, 
and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Newcastle. Here 
they were met by the two sons of Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, — Sir Henry, the renowned Harry Hotspur, and 
Sir Ralph. Douglas captured Hotspur's pennon, a gorgeous 
affair, and he boasted diat he would plant it on his castle 
of Dalkeith. * That,' said Percy, * shalt thou never do. I 
will regain my lance ere thou canst get back into Scotland.' 
*Then,* said Douglas, *come to seek it^ axvd. \!ms^ ^^Six^css^ 
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it before my tent.' The Scots encamped for the night at 
Otterbum, about twenty miles from the Scottish border. In 
the middle of the night Sir Henry Percy with a powerful 
force bore down on the Scottish camp. A desperate fight 
took place in the strong light of a harvest moon. The Scots, 
being outnumbered, began to give way, and Douglas fell 
pierced by three mortal wounds. * How fares it, cousin?' 
said Sinclair, a Scottish knight coming up to him. * Indif- 
ferently,' answered Douglas, who lay on the ground bleeding 
to death ; * but blessed be God, my ancestors have died on 
fields of battle, not on down beds. I sink fast ; but let 
them still cry my war-cry, and conceal my death. There 
was a tradition in our family that a dead Douglas should 
win a field.' His orders were obeyed, and the cry * Douglas ! 
Douglas !' was shouted louder than before. The day was 
turned, the English were overcome, and the two Percys 
were made prisoners.^ 

There is not much of ecclesiastical importance to record 
during the reigns of David il. and Robert ll.^ In 1342 the 
first Collegiate Church was founded at Dunbar, by Patrick, 
Earl of March, for a Dean, an Archpriest, and eighteen 
Canons. A Collegiate Church is described' as * a college 
for theology an^ the arts for divine worship and scholastic 

* Tales of a Grandfather^ vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 

* The Cathedral of Aberdeen had been destroyed during the 
wars. The reconstruction was commenced in 1357. 

8 Bull of Pius II. confirming the foundation of St. Salvator's 
College by James Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, A.D. 1458. 
* These churches consisted of prebendaries, or canons, where they 
had their several degrees, or stalls, and sat for singing more orderly 
the canonical hours ; and with their Dean or Provost made up the 
chapter. They were commonly erected out of several parish churches 
united for that effect.' — Spolis wood's Religimis Houses ; Keith's 
Scottish Bishops^ p, 465. 
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exercises,witha view to the glory of Almighty God, . . . and 
for the strengthening of the orthodox faith, and the increase 
of the Christian religion. . . .' There were thirty-two of 
these institutes besides Dunbar.^ In the year 1275 the Lady 
Devorgoil, daughter of Alan, the Lord of Galloway, wife of 
John Baliol, and mother of the celebrated John Baliol, 
erected the last abbey in Scotland — ^Abbatia de Dulci Corde, 
or Sweetheart Abbey — on her husband's grave in Galloway.* 
James de Bane, Bishop of St Andrews, escaped to 
Flanders after the battle of Dupplin. He died abroad, 
and was buried there, * his spirit intil Paradyse,' and 
was succeeded in 1341 by William de LandeL Bishop 
William abounded in excellent qualities, and is said to 
have loved his canons as if they . had been his own 
children. A great deal of his time was, however, taken 
up in travelling, for he made twenty-two journeys to 
England, besides three pilgrimages across the sea. On 
his death the Prior of the Monastery, Stephen de Pay, 
was elected to succeed him in 1385. The Bishop-elect 

^ Biggar, in Lanark ; Botham, in East-Lothian ; Bothwell, in 
Clydesdale; Camwath, in Clydesdale; Corstorphin; Carail, in 
Fife ; Crichton, in Mid-Lothian ; Dalkeith ; Dirleton ; Dumbar- 
ton ; Dunglass ; Foulis, in Angus ; St Giles, in Edinburgh ; 
Guthrie, in Angus ; Hamilton, in Clydesdale ; Kilmaurs, in Ayr ; 
Kilmund, in Cowal ; Kirkheugh, in St Andrews ; Lincluden, in 
Galloway ; St Mary in the Fields, near Edinburgh ; Methven, in 
Perthshire ; Minnibole, in Carrick ; Restalrig, in Mid-Lothian ; 
Roslin ; Royal Chapel of Stirling ; St. Salvator's, in St. Andrews ; 
Seton, in East-Lothian ; Semple, in Renfrewshire ; Tain, in Ross ; 
Trinity College, in Edinburgh; Tullibardine, in Stratheam; 
Yester, in East-Lothian. 

* The Lady Devorgoil also founded a Franciscan convent in 
Wigtonshire, one for the same order in Dundee, and Baliol Col- 
lege in Oxford. 
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set off to Rome for confirmation, but having been taken 
prisoner by the EngUsh, he died at Ahiwick the same 
year. We are told that the good man hailed his last hour 
thankfully, partly because his death would enable the see to 
be inmiediately filled, and would relieve his brethren from 
the heavy ransom that would be demanded for one elected 
to the Pontifical chair of St. Andrews. Walter Trail, a 
canon of the monastery, was then chosen, and having served 
a good episcopate till 1401, he was succeeded in 1403 by 
Henry Wardlaw. This bishop was a nephew of Walter 
Wardlaw, Bishop of Glasgow, who was made a Cardinal by 
Pope Clement vii. in 1385, being the first Scottish ecclesi- 
astic who was raised to that dignity. The history of 
mediaeval Scottish literature begins in the fourteenth cen- 
tury with three celebrated names,^ Barbour, Wynton, and 
John of Fordun. John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
wrote the great national poem of The Bruce, employing the 
language of lowland Scotland and of northern England, 
that is, Anglo-Saxon of the old northern t)rpe.* Andrew 
Wynton, a canon-regular of St. Andrews, and Prior erf 
the Monastery of SL Serf on Lochleven, was the author 
of the Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, which, beginning 
as it does with treatises on the nature of angels and the 
creation of the world, and proceeding leisurely through 
dissertations on the primeval race of giants, the origin of 
poetry and idolatry, and other obscure subjects, by way of 

1 So early as the thirteenth century there was a Scotch poet 
called Thomas Learmount of Ercildoun, or Thomas the Rymer. 
The history of his life and writings is involved in obscurity, but 
his name was once viewed in Scotland * with reverence scarcely 
inferior to what Orpheus obtained in Greece.* — Irving*s History of 
Scotish Poetry ^ p. 41. 

* See Preface to The Brus^ edit. Spalding Club, by Cosmo 
Junes, p. xxi. 
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an introduction speaks of the many hours for study that 
the Prior enjoyed in his monastery by the beautiful loch. 
John of Fordun, a priest, was the author of the first five 
books, and part of the sixth, of a Chronicle of the Scottish 
Nation, under the name of the Scotichronicon ; the rest 
being completed by Walter Bower. 

Robert 11. died on the 19th of April 1390. By his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, he 
had four sons and six daughters ; by his second wife, 
Euphemia Ross, he had two sons and four daughters. He 
was buried at Scone, and on the 14th of August, being the 
morning succeeding the funeral, his eldest son, John, Earl 
of Carrick, was crowned at Scone. Next day his wife, Anna- 
bella Dnmmiond, a daughter of the noble house of Drum- 
mond, was crowned queen. The Christian name of the King 
being associated with that of Baliol, by a national agreement 
he was called by the beloved name of Robert Robert ill. was 
an excellent man, but he shrunk from being a king, espe- 
cially a king of Scots. He naturally loved peace ; and a kick 
from a horse had so lamed him, that he avoided not only 
war, but public affairs generally. A long way before his 
time, he fell into loneliness unbefitting a king, instead of 
trying to raise his subjects to his own high standard. He 
had not the courage and energy to overrule the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, OD to face the tremendous revolution 
which he saw was necessary in the manners of the nation, 
and in every art of peace. This work was to be begun by 
one of his posterity, but he was to pay for it by the price of 
his own life. Yet it was sufficient for Robert to entertain 
pacific sentiments to bring on him the scorn and pity of his 
nobles, who saw in their tame, gentle monarch, incapacitated 
by his accident from even the mock war of a tournament, 
delighting in the society of his faithful wife, loving his books 
and his prayers, and ordering a household whose arrange- 
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merits they would have done well to have imitated, a very 
unworthy representative of the hero of Bannockbum* 

Sir Walter Scott says of Robert III. : * He had many vir- 
tues, and was not without talent '; but it was his great mis- 
fortune, that, like others of his devoted line, his merits were 
not of a kind suited to the part he was called upon to per- 
form in life. The king of so fierce a people as the Scots 
then were ought to have been warlike, prompt, and active, 
liberal in rewarding Services, strict in punishing crimes ; one 
whose conduct should make him feared as well as beloved. 
The qualities of Robert III. were the reverse of all these. . . .' * 
To his brother, the Duke of Albany,* he committed the 
government ; and though for several years there was peace 
with England, lawlessness and strife at home flourished 
under the rule of this selfish and unprincipled man. Never- 
theless we find earnest endeavours made by the Parliament 
for the amendment of the legislation, and for the suppression 
of vast abuses to which the feudal system was liable ; and 
though it is improbable that any troublesome laws were ever 
obeyed by those lords who thought themselves above all 
laws, their mere existence is a wonderful fact in this feeble 
reign. One of the King's own brothers, the Earl of Buchan, 
the ferocious Wolf of Badenoch, * a person of most uncom- 
mon impiety,' set an example of defiant behaviour. Having 
quarrelled with the Bishop of Moray, he burned the cathe- 
dral of Elgin, * the pride of the land, the glory of the realm, 
the delight of wayfarers and strangers, a praise and boast 
among foreign nations, lofty in its towers without, splendid 



* Fair Maid of Perthy vol. i. p. 179 



- x'air inata oj i-errn^ voi. 1. p. lyt^. 

* In 1398 Robert ill. created his eldest son, David, Earl of Car- 
rick, Duke of Rothesay, and his brother, the Earl of Fife, the Duke 
of Albany. These creations were the first instances of ducal rank 
in Scotland. 
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in its appointnleiits within, its countless jewels and rich vest- 
ments, and the multitude of its priests.* ^ 

On the 23d of October 1396, the wild Highlanders had a 
bloody battle on the North Inch of Perth, in presence 
of the King and of the Court of Scotland. There were 
thirty of the Clan Chattan to the same number of the Clan 
Kay, and the day was decided by Clan Chattan slaughter- 
ing twenty-nine of Clan Kay. The affair is only notable as 
evidencing the ferocity of the , Caterans, and the degraded 
state of the general government of the country.^ 

In 1398, the King and Queen began to look about for a 
suitable bride for their eldest son, the Duke of Rothesay, and 
an engagement was formed with Elizabeth, the daughter of 
the Earl of March. Having, however, sought the advice of 
Albany, he took the matter into his own hands, and because 
Marjory, the daughter of the Earl of Douglas, promised a 
better dowry, broke off the engagement with EUzabeth, and 
Rothesay married the richer bride hurriedly at BothwelL 
Outraged by this mean transaction, the Earl of March re- 
nounced his allegiance to Robert^ and allying himself to the 
English cause, he became a troublesome enemy to his native 
land. He defeated a party of Scots marauders at Nisbet 
Moor, in 1402, and at Homildon Hill, on Holy-Rood Day of 
the same year, he assisted Hotspur in the total defeat of an 
army which the Earl of Douglas had led into England. 
And now a very dark page in Scottish history is unfolded. 
Albany had long been jealous of the Duke of Rothesay, 
who was not only a barrier between himself and the throne, 
but who, having been appointed by Parliament to act as 
King's Lieutenant, with full sovereign powers, was an im- 
mediate interference in all his selfish plots and plans. 

^1 I I ■ ■■■ ■ III— ^^^■» I ■ ■■ I — 

* See Art. on * Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals,* Quarterly 
Review^ vol. Ixxxv. p. 129. 

* See Pref. io Fair Maid of Ferth^ p. iv. 
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The young man had fallen into many of the sins of youth, 
but still underneath his wild and reckless behaviour there 
lay the foundation of a brave and generous nature. When 
his mother and the good and able Bishop Trail died^ he 
yielded to many temptations that they had helped him 
to fight with, and his uncle found it easier to lay his 
plans. Representing to the King that David's conduct 
had come to such a pass that it was high time that some- 
thing should be done in earnest to restrain him, he procured 
from the deluded father an order under the regal signet 
for the imprisonment of his son. The horrid business was 
quickly done. As the Duke of Rothesay was riding near 
St Andrews, he was arrested and confined inmiediately in 
the castle. Soon after, on a gloomy windy day in March, 
his uncle made his appearance, routed the servants, mounted 
his nephew on a deplorable horse, threw a peasant's cloak 
over him to protect him from the drizzling rain, and hurried 
him away to the castle of Falkland. Having arrived there, 
he was locked up in a dungeon ; and the heart sickens when 
we know that the door was never opened again. Day and 
night the March wind howled overhead, and the rain trickled 
down, but still no one came ; and the horrible fact, beyond 
realization at first, began to dawn upon the young man, that 
he was to be starved to death. Then came remorse for his 
wasted life, and the prospect of an awful departure to eter- 
nity ; but the human heart shrinks at thought of these 
hours, and finds relief in remembering the infinite mercies 
of God. Then the agonies of hunger began, and we know 
that they lasted for fifteen days, being protracted by the 
kindness of two women, who, hearing his cries, as they 
passed, contrived to get to him, and the one brought him 
thin barley cakes, concealed in her veil, and the other 
fed him with milk from her own breast. When the 
wasted form of him who had been thrown in so full of 
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health and vigour was taken out of the dungeon, the 
nation was informed that the heir to the throne had died 
of dysentery. But the nation was not so easily deceived ; 
forgetting all his misdoings, it remembered only the brave 
and generous youth who was to have been its king, and 
openly accused his uncle of his death. Nor was it more 
assured when, in the parliamentary inquiry that took 
place, nothing was actually proved against Albany. One 
son still remained to the now old and worn-out Robert, 
and he resolved not to intrust his education to Albany. 
Accordingly he became anxious that his boy, now fourteen 
years old, should receive more learning than Scotland could 
afford, and naturally turned to France. It must have cost 
the widowed man heavily to give up his only child, but he 
knew that his only safety was in being far from home, and 
he sent him off with a small retinue. As he was passing 
Flamborough-head, the little Prince was captured by English 
merchants, taken to London, and immediately confined by 
Henry iv. in the Tower. The English King said the Prince 
would be as well educated at his court as at that of France, 
for he understood French welL In this he kept his word. 
This last bereavement smote the King of Scotland to the 
death, and after lingering about a year with a broken heart, 
he died on the 4th of April 1406. Concerning the Scotland 
of the fifteenth century, we gain a few interesting fragments 
from iEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius 11., 
who was despatched to this remote comer of the earth in 
the winter of 1435, to procure the restoration of a certain 
prelate to the favour of the King of Scots. After a most 
disastrous voyage, ^Eneas arrived on the shores of the Firth 
of Forth, and immediately set off on a pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Whitekirk in East Lothian. It was midwinter, 
there was ice upon the ground, the distance was ten miles, 
and when he rose to return after a rest of two hours* he was. 
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so weak, his feet were so benumbed with cold, that he could 
scarcely move, and had to be half carried, half led from the 
place. That walk, he believed, brought on aches in his 
joints from which he suffered to his dying day. On his way 
to Edinburgh he first saw coals ; beholding with wonder 
what seemed stones joyfully received as alms by the half- 
naked beggars who stood shivering at the church doors. 
Scotland iEneas describes as ' an island joined to England 
... a cold country, fertile of few sorts of grain, and gene- 
rally void of trees, but there is a sulphureous stone dug up, 
which is used for firing ; the towns are unwalled ; the houses 
commonly built without lime, and in villages roofed with 
turf, while a cow's hide supplies the place of a door. The 
commonalty are poor and uneducated ; have abundance of 
fiesh and fish, but eat bread as a dainty. The men are 
small in stature, but bold ; the women fair and comely. • , . 
The wine is all imported ; the horses are mostly small 
ambling nags, . . . and neither curry-combs nor reins are 
used. The oysters are larger than in England. From 
Scotland are imported into Flanders hides, wool, salt-fish, 
and pearls. Nothing gives the Scots more pleasure than to 
hear the English dispraised. The country is divided into two 
parts : the cultivated lowlands, and the region where agri- 
culture is not used. The wild Scots have a different lan- 
guage, and sometimes eat the bark of trees. There are no 
wolves.^ Crows are new inhabitants, and therefore the tree 
in which they build becomes royal property.' 

Many were the extraordinary things that ^Eneas saw and 
heard of. Amongst them was a tree which grew on the 
banks of rivers, and yielded a fruit having the semblance of 
a goose ; if the fruit fell on the land it rotted away, if it 



* This could only have applied to that part of the country ^^neas 
travelled in. 
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dropped into the stream it took life, feathers, and wings, 
swam in the water, and flew in the air. But when he asked 
where he could see this marvellous tree, he was told that it 
was no longer to be found in Scotland, although it still 
flourished in the Orkneys. When the Italian reached the 
Court of James I., he proffered his request, which was 
acceded to. The King paid his expenses, and presented 
him with fifty nobles and a pair of palfreys for his journey 
homewards, besides a pearl which iCneas sent to his 
mother.^ 



* See Joseph Robertson's Preface to Statuta Ecclesia Scotican-r^ 
vol. i. p. xciL; and rinker^on, voL L pp. 149, 15a 



CHAPTER XXL 

JAMES I. 
' Form'd to delight at once and lash the age.' 

POPK. 

From the death of Robert iii. in 1406 till the return of 
his son James in 1424, the regency was administered by 
Albany, and after his death by his son Murdac. In 141 1 
the earldom of Ross, which the Regent had in store for one 
of his own kin, became vacant, and was claimed by Donald, 
Lord of the Isles. The claims of Donald formed a casta 
belli between the Highlands and Lowlands, and they had it 
out in the bloody battle of Harlaw in Aberdeenshire. For- 
tunately, for the sake of peace and civilisation, the latter 
gained the mastery, and the independent semi-sovereignty 
of Donald, which extended over the Isles and the western 
mainland, received a shock. In 1416 an expedition was 
sent to England, so barren of results that it got the name 
of the Fool Raid. 

In 142 1 the connexion with France was strengthened by 
the victory of Beaug^, achieved by 7000 Scots, who, under 
the command of the Earl of Buchan, a younger son of 
Albany, were sent across the Channel to assist Charles vi. 
in his war with Henry V. of England. Charles in gratitude 
created the Earl of Buchan Constable of France. A right 
of common citizenship was established between the two 

130 
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countries, and, after the battle of Vemeuil, which was dis- 
astrous to the French, the remnants of the gallant 7000 
were formed into a body-guard for the sovereign of France. 
This small regiment long existed as the Scots Guard. The 
most memorable occurrence of the regency was the founda- 
tion, in 1410, by Bishop Henry Wardlaw, of the University 
of St Andrews. The difficulties that in these days preceded 
a university education have been already alluded to, and 
the object of the foundation was that those who desired 
instruction in theology, in canon and civil law, medicine, 
and the liberal arts, might do so without exposing them- 
selves to * the dangers by sea and land, the wars, capti\nties, 
and obstructions in passing to and from foreign univer- 
sities.'^ The city of St Andrews was chosen for the univer- 
sity, * because of the peace and quietness which flourished 
there, its abundant supply of victuals, and the number of its 
hospitii, and other conveniences for students,' etc., wherefore 
the pious founders express a hope that this city, * which the 
divine bounty has enriched with so many gifts, may become 
the fountain of science, and may produce many men dis- 
tinguished for knowledge and virtue,' etc. etc.* 

On the morrow of the Purification, in the year 1414, 
Henry de Ogilvie, master of arts, arrived from Arragon 
with the necessary privileges granted by Pope Benedict xiii. 
It was an age of violence, and to many of darkness and of sore 
oppression, but a light breaks over our histories as they 
relate the splendours of the solemn services in the great 
cathedral, the triumphant processions through those now 
dull and lifeless streets, and the general outburst of enthu- 
siasm that welcomed this victory in the cause of religion 

* Bull of the Foundation of the University of St Andrews by 
Benedict xill., A.D. 1413. 
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and intelligence. Forty years later, Henry TurnbuU, Bishop 
of Glasgow, founded the University of Glasgow. The epis- 
copate of Wardlaw is marked by two other events, which 
were very novel and distressing in themselves, and were the 
percursors of that * mighty disturbance of the religious con- 
victions, called the Reformation.*^ James Resby, an Eng- 
lish priest, and Paul Crawar, a German physician, were 
burned, the one at Perth, in 1406 or 1407, the other at 
St. Andrews, in 1433, for holding and promulgating heretical 
or erroneous opinions. These severe measures were in 
conformity with the * vindictive and bloody legislature * of 
the age, but they failed to destroy the new opinions, which 
went on struggling perseveringly for existence. At the end 
of a hundred years of history the painful task awaits us of 
looking in the face the vast evils in the spiritual kingdom 
that needed reformation. In the meantime, we have to 
contemplate a wonderful reign. * A monarch is to succeed 
whose government is to be distinguished for its novelty and 
vigour, and the house of Stuart is at last to know a sove- 
reign. James had now attained his thirtieth year, and his 
prime of life was yet further recommended by every advan- 
tage which natural talents and a complete education could 
bestow. In person he was rather under the middle size, 
but endued with such firmness and agility as to excel in 
every manly exercise. In wrestling, in the management 01 
the bow or the spear, in throwing the quoit, in running, in 
horsemanship, he yielded to none. But his mental abilities 
were yet more conspicuous. A man of science and learning, 
an excellent poet, a master of music, the fame of his accom- 
plishments reflected glory even on the throne. Illustrious 
in every personal virtue, free from every personal vice, his 

* Origin of the Schools of Thought in the English Churchy by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould.' The Church and the World, 1868, p. 231. 
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very amusements adorned his character ; his hours of 
leisure being frequently dedicated to elegant writing and 
miniature printing, to mechanical arts, and to the cultiva- 
tion of the garden and the orchard. , . . The reiterated 
theme of battles and negotiations may now be diversified 
with more interesting intelligence, and the arts of peace may 
afford a pleasing contrast to the devastations of war. . . . 
It is with much complacency that this narration now pro- 
ceeds with the history of peace.' ^ 

With this evident delight in the task before him. Pinker- 
ton begins the history of the first James. James spent part 
of his early childhood with Bishop Wardlaw at St. Andrews, 
and here from this good and learned man he acquired that 
love of study which was to be such a resource to him. 
While the preparations were being made for his journey to 
France, James, who was now fourteen years old, was sent 
to be in readiness to start to the castle of the Bass. He set 
sail, and as his vessel was skirting the north coast of Eng- 
land we have seen that he was taken captive to the Tower 
of London. Excitement at the prospect of seeing the fair 
mysterious land, which had naturally taken the place in the 
boy's heart after the sorrow of leaving his father, was thus 
rudely interrupted. He little knew the good that was to 
arise out of this seeming catastrophe. The nineteen quiet 
years he spent in England were the happiest of his life, and 
when seated on his unrestful throne how often he must have 
looked back to them ! In the grateful words of the embassy 
that went to bring him home, * He had been lost, if he had 
not been lost'^ He received the best masters in England, 
and with their culture his great natural talents became very 
fruitful. In poetry and music he was a finished genius, and 

* Pinkerton, vol. i. pp. 108, 109, no, 117. 

* Hist, of the Five Jameses^ Drummond of Hawthomden, p. i« 
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he could give a great deal of time to these delightful studies, 
for he says, ' My custom was in the morning to arise early as 
day, O happy exercise ! ' ^ The three poems that have been at- 
tributed to him are, The King^s Quhair— that is, the King's 
Quire or Book — ChrisVs Kirk on the Green, and Peebles to the 
Play, The specially beautiful passage of the King^s Quhair is 
that wherein he describes his first glimpse of Jane Beaufort, 
his future wife, when, as he leant out of the window of his 
chamber in Windsor Castle, relieving the tedium of the 
long hours by * seeing the world and folk that went forby,' 
his eyes lighted on the Lady Jane, who in the garden ' walked 
so very womanlie.' She was the daughter of the Duke of 
Somerset, the brother of Henry iv.,' and the very bride that 
policy would have chosen for the King of Scots. But 
besides all that James acquired from books and masters, 
what a priceless education for a king must have been the con- 
templation of the excellencies and the defects of the English 
constitution, of the national industries, and of that consum- 
ate general Henry Fifth's French campaign.* In France 
Henry carried all before him, until we have seen that the 
Scots, true to the ancient League, sent over 7000 men, and 
reversed his fortunes in the victory of Beaug^. Soon after 
Henry brought over his captive King of Scots, who acted 
with great wisdom his peculiarly trying part of accompany- 
ing Henry, who treated him more as a beloved guest than 
as a captive, in battles against his own countrymen. But 
the time was now at hand when the work for which he had 
been so long training was to begin. It had been the inter- 



* T7u King^s Quhair^ canto ii. 

« In 1413 Henry of Monmouth succeeded Henry of Bolingbroke; 
in 141 5 he revived the claim of Edward ill. to the French crown. 
France was at this time distracted by the incapacity of Charles vi., 
and by the conflicting claims of the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy. 
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est of the first Regent Albany that James should remain in 
England as long as possible, but during the listless rule of his 
son, movements were set on foot to bring him home. Duke 
Murdac could not control his own sons, far less could he 
govern Scotland, and his first-born having offered him a 
gross insult, he exclaimed in exasperation, * Since thou wilt 
give me neither reverence nor obedience, I will fetch one 
home whom we must all obey.' He had heard enough 
about the prisoner in Windsor Castle to believe what he 
said. In 1424 the negotiations for his liberation were con- 
cluded, and in the Lent of that year James travelled north- 
wards with his young Queen Jane, who, he says, was the 
'fairest and the freshest young flower that ever I saw/^ 
They kept Easter in Edinburgh, and then proceeded on to 
Scone, where they were crowned by the King's old precep- 
tor, the Bishop of St. Andrews. From the moment of his 
coronation James's earnest desire was to do right, and to be 
faithful to the *five talents' of a kingdom that had been 
committed to his keeping. Feudalism in Scotland had now 
reached the worst development to which the system was 
liable. A king had become a mere name, and as his 
revenues were so reduced he had ceased to be even an 
ornament. The decline of veneration for the sovereign line 
is traceable to the fact that the House of Stuart was a new 
royal family, and the loyalty towards it was altogether 
different from that which had bowed down before the im- 
memorial line of AthoU, whose last sovereign slept in 
Dunfermline. The nobles had long been oblivious of the dis- 
agreeable fact that they were subjects j and every baron was 
in his degree an independent prince, who claimed to admini- 
ster justice within his own territories according to his own 
lights. Deadly feuds, descending, a sad inheritance, from 

* The King's Quhair, canto ii. 
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father to son, distracted every fair Highland glen ; and 
what was equally fatal to peace and to good order, leagues 
of mutual defence with equals, and bonds of manrent with 
inferiors, were common associations of strength. Besides 
this, the absence of large cities, to whose very existence 
good order was essential, was seriously felt, and the moun- 
tainous nature of the country,^ provided many an un- 
approachable crag as a safe home for the breaker of 
the laws. It was well indeed for the feeble and the op- 
pressed that the King, who could write so tenderly of love 
and beauty, was to show a stem side to his character, and 
to be terrible in just retribution. His most perilous task, 
and that wherein he was to bring his Christian and civilized 
will to struggle with many wills, often defiant of all laws, 
human and divine, was the humiliation of the nobility, the 
extinction of that proud spirit holding itself above all forms 
of government but its own, and revelling in the power of life 
and death ; and the restitution of those possessions which 
had been wrested from the Crown, or otherwise doubtfully 
acquired, and which had tempted their unlawful heads to 
a dangerous rivalry with their sovereign. In the great re- 
volution which property underwent in the reign of Robert I., 
when the estates of most of the ancient barons, which were 
forfeited by Edward I. and granted to Englishmen, were 
seized by new masters, there was inevitable confusion, and 
many possessed their lands by titles extremely defective. 
James determined, by an immediate and vigorous coup 
d^itat^ to lay a foundation for his undertaking. Accord- 
ingly, eight months after his restoration he arrested simul- 
taneously twenty-eight of the most probably culpable barons, 
including his cousin the late Regent, with his two sons, 
the Lords Walter and Alexander Stewart, and his father- 
in-law, the Earl of Lennox. Their trial took place in May, 
and being found guilty of abuse of the King's authority com- 
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mitted during the regency, and of other particular trans- 
gressions the records whereof have perished, they were 
beheaded on the Heading Hill of Stirling. Undoubtedly 
these men had grievously injured the King and the country 
by permitting his protracted captivity in a foreign land, but 
all their known misdemeanour has been generally held 
as insufficient to justify the severity of their punishment. 
Having thus exhibited to the nation in general, and to the 
aristocracy and his own noble kindred in particular, this 
stem and never-to-be-forgotten lesson, James spent the 
next few years chiefly in presiding at Parliaments. Im- 
mediately after bis coronation he had convoked a Parlia- 
ment whereat certain excellent statutes were enacted. * By 
the help of God, though I should myself lead the life of a 
dog, I shall make the key keep the castle, and the bush 
secure the cow,* he exclaimed in burning indignation at 
sight of his brave and faithful peasantry crushed under the 
legislation of their proud lairds. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PARLIAMENTS OF JAMES I. 

* His good deeds all unnumbered.* 

Longfellow. 

The Acts of the thirteen Parliaments of James i. are 
carefully preserved, and form the introduction to the history 
of Scottish law. A Parliament in those days consisted of the 
greater barons, of ecclesiastics, and a few representatives (A 
boroughs. The burgesses made their first appearance in 
company with the clergy and the baronage in the reign of 
John Baliol, to whose arrangement in 1295, for the marriage 
of his son Edward with a princess of France the seals of the 
greater boroughs were appended. They next appear in a 
Parliament held at Cambuskenneth by Robert L in 1326, 
when with the clergy and the baronage they grant their 
Sovereign for the remainder of his life the * tenth penny ' of 
all farms and rents to be levied upon every freeholder in the 
kingdom. Henceforth the burgesses formed an important 
portion of the community.^ James exempted the lesser 
barons from personal attendance, and permitted them to 
elect representatives from the various shires. 

To James we are indebted for the revision and correction of 
the national books of the law, called the Regiam Majestatem 

* See Scotland under her Early Kings^ voL ii. pp. 152, 153. 
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and Quoniam Attachiamenta, and for the institution of the 
Court of Session, which may be termed the germ of the pre- 
sent institution of that name. This Court consisted of a cer- 
tain number of persons called the Lords of Session, who were 
appointed to hold courts for determining causes three times in 
the year, and forty days at a time. There is only space here 
for a few of the Acts of James I., but the study of the whole 
collection of the Acts of the Scottish Parliaments, beginning 
with this reign, will give clear glimpses into the state of 
affairs, and will even help to suggest speculations as to the 
daily life of those our ancestors, who looked indeed on a 
very different world, with very different eyes, but who grew 
up under the same grey hills and skies as ourselves. The 
railway and the telegraph now span the lowland straths of 
the country, along whose scarcely perceptible paths the 
weary couriers and the pedlars of the fifteenth century 
carried messages from place to place, or afforded a tardy 
intercourse with the world beyond the northern frontiers ; 
in those most fertile regions where the great abbeys arose 
in the centre of thick woods, and corn-fields, orchards, 
gardens, well-stocked farms, and tolerably decent villages, 
the houses of the lords, and lairds, that is, the greater and 
the lesser barons, now lie surrounded by gardens, where, 
under glass, southern fruits and flowers are reared, and 
lawns where the hardier shrubs of continental Europe and 
America grow side by side with those of native origin, and 
where occasionally trees of patriarchal size and beauty rival 
those of the English parks. Beyond, the thriving villages and 
the agricultural improvements of the age in all their compli- 
cated perfection impart the appearance of prosperity, and the 
whirl of machinery fills the very atmosphere with the stir of 
active life. It is difficult here to return in imagination for 
four or five hundred years, but in the remoter Highland 
glens, where the roar of the nineteenth century has never 
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penetrated, there are not a few similarities between the 
peasantry of James I. and of Queen Victoria. There is still 
a prudent shyness of *our auld enemies of England/ the 
same bread of oaten meal, the same coarse and often 
home-spun woollen garments, and although the individu- 
ality of that peculiar being the Scotchman adheres to him 
very tenaciously anywhere, it has here received hardly a 
rub from contact with other countrymen. There are the 
old original manners, the wiry, weather-defying frame, the 
rugged face, the undemonstrative but tender kindness of the 
poor to the poor, the diligent, far-seeing, hard-working, 
long-enduring temperament There is the same profound 
sense of the dry ridiculous that there may have been 
then, but there is usually little of that even cheeriness 
which is the sunshine of life. Yet there are great dis- 
similarities as well, — the people who on Sundays and Holy 
days went to mass, now go to hear the minister * on Sab- 
bath ; ' almost every one can read and write, local news- 
papers find their way at least once a week, and while the 
women spin or knit, as did the women who preceded them, 
the men beguile the long evenings or * forenights' by acquir- 
ing information about politics, and become well acquainted 
with the leading events of the day, and as the relatives of 
many have emigrated, letters from far-distant lands are 
sometimes read by the Highland fireside. Neither must it 
be forgotten that there was no whisky in the middle ages. In 
the reign of James I. vagabondage was a crying evil. An 
Act was passed forbidding the toleration of beggars between 
the ages of fourteen and seventy, unless it be proven * that 
they may not win their living otherwise.' Idle men were to 
* pass to crafts for winning of their living under the pain of 
burning on the cheek, and banishing of the countrie.' 
*Steallers of greene woodde, of fruite, dooes, peallers of 
trees, breakers of orchards,' were to be fined forty shillings, 
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and theft of every kind was to be rigorously punished. 
Punishment was provided for those persons known as 

* Sornars,* who were in the habit of bestowing themselves 
and their servants and horses on protracted visits uninvited, 
to the sore burden of clergymen and farmers. In all burgh 
towns there were to be inns, with rooms and stables, and 
*• bread and ale and all other fude, as weel to horse as men, 
for reasonable price,' and for the support of these inns 
travellers were to lodge in them. Trade began to revive, 
and a commercial treaty was entered into with Flanders. 

* As Venice was the grand seat of trade between Asia and 
Europe, so Bruges in Flanders was the commercial link 
which connected the merchandise of Venice and the south 
of Eiurope with its northern countries,** Weights and mea- 
sures were regulated, and the coin was to be * in like weight 
and fineness to the money of England.' There were certain 
Statutes which it must be admitted were not calculated to 
confer a reasonable liberty of action on James's subjects, 
such as the declaration that all persons remaining in Eng- 
land without the King's leave were traitors ; the laws for- 
bidding any of the clergy to * pass over the sea ' without the 
royal license ; and forbidding men, or ship, or galley, to 
pass to Ireland without the same certificate ; or any Scotch- 
man to bring any men * furth of Ireland,' lest he should 
prove a spy, without * ane testimonial.' * Yet notwithstand- 
ing several very short-sighted restrictions, commerce and 
agriculture struggled back to a new life, and the Low- 
lands enjoyed more peace and prosperity than they 
had done since the happy and well-remembered reign of 
Alexander ill. Domestic traffic was carried on at the 



1 Pinkerton, vol. i. p. 116. 

* The Laws and Acts of Parliament Edinburgh, MDCLXXXII. 
7, 13, 23, 25, 33, 57, 61, 62, 128. 
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village fairs, which took place on the day of the saint 
to whom the parish church was dedicated. In those days, 
when every form of civil life was permeated by Chris- 
tianity, the organization of labour was formed by means of 
crafts or guilds. The trades-unions of the present day are 
another form of these, but with the important fact, that the 
element of religion has been eliminated therefrom. In ' ilk 
town ' * ilk craft ' was to have a deacon, * a wise man of that 
craft,' whose business it was to see that the work of which 
he was master was faithfully executed, and the King's lieges 
not imposed upon. Oats and barley were almost the only 
crops, and it was enacted that wheat, pease, and beans be 
likewise sown ; heath was not to be set fire to from March 
to the end of harvest ; wolves were to be destroyed ; and 
the germ U our future fish and game laws is found in the 
Acts forbidding the * slauchter of salmonde,' of partridges, 
plovers, etc., * in forbidden time.* For the prevention of de- 
struction by fire, sellers of hay and straw were not to come 
to their hay-houses with a candle, but with a lantern. No 
one was to remain in * taverns of wine, ale, or beer' after nine 
o'clock at night, and it was enacted that * ledders be found aye 
ready in the burghs for happening of fire.' That Scotchmen 
might acquire a skill in archery, for which they had not hither- 
to distinguished themselves, * ilk man was to busk him to be 
an archer ' from twelve years old ; and targets were to be set 
up near the parish kirks, where on holidays, every man who 
did not come to shoot was to pay the fine of a sheep to the 
laird of the land.^ Men were to arm themselves according 
to their means. * Ilk gentleman ' of certain estate was to 
be * sufficiently harnessed and armed with basnet, hail leg 
harness, sworde, speare, and dagger,' and yeomen were to 
be provided with bows and a sheaf of arrows. * Weapon- 

* Acts 10, i8, 20, 39, 72, 73, 81, 104, 108, 144. 
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schawings/ or musters for the inspection of arms, were to 
be held within each county and borough four times a 
year. The sumptuary laws are curious : — only knights 
and lords of 200 merks of yearly rent might wear silk, 
fur, etc., * and none uther wear broderie, pearle, . . . but array 
them ... in all uther honest arrayments, as belts, broches, 
and cheinzies,* and only those who could dispend yearly 
a specified sum were * to be weel horsed and hail hamassed 
as gentlemen aucht to be.' Anent lepers, it was decreed 
that these sore afflicted people should enter the burghs 
only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from *ten 
houres to twa aftemoone.' And there is a tender kind- 
ness in the Act that provided for the law-suits of the poor : 
* And if there be ony poor creature, for fault of cunning, or 
dispenses, that cannot, nor may not follow his cause, the King, 
for the love of God, shall ordain the judge, before whom the 
cause should be determined, to . . . get a leal and a wise advo- 
cate to follow such poor creature's causes.' ^ These are only 
a few of the Acts of these wonderful Parliaments, but they 
sufficiently serve to witness to this great King's wise provision 
for the welfare of all sorts and conditions of men. In the 
Lowlands they began to take effect, but in the Highlands 
and Islands, that perpetual strife which was the native ideal 
of a well-employed life flourished in primeval vigour, and 
here the banditti of Scotland, the wild Ketherani, were 
swarming. Into these unquiet regions the King made an 
expedition, and having seized and imprisoned forty of the 
most troublesome and pugnacious chiefs, the greatest crimi- 
nals amongst them were put to death, and the others were 
only released after strong measures had been taken to en- 
force good behaviour for the future. An important victory 
was achieved in the downfall and capitulation of Macdonald, 

* Acts 45, 60, 105, 108, 12a 
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Lord of the Isles, who having revived after his defeat at 
Harlaw, was veering round to his old defiance. He strug- 
gled vigorously, but at last gave in, travelled quietly to 
Edinburgh, entered the Church of Hol)rrood on Easter Day, 
an abject spectacle, and there, in front of the high altar, in 
presence of the whole Court, who must have been bewildered 
by this savage ceremony, he fell upon his knees, and holding 
a naked sword by the point, he delivered the hilt to the 
King, in token that he had found his master. One story is 
enough to illustrate the ferocity of the Highland robbers. 
Macdonald, the captain of a band in Ross-shire, having 
stolen two cows from a poor widow, she vowed in her 
anguish that she would never wear shoes again till she had 
carried her complaint to her king, should she walk to Edin- 
burgh to seek him. * It is false !' roared the barbarian, *I 
will have you shod myself before you reach the Court* 
Accordingly, he made a smith nail shoes to her poor naked 
feet, as if they had been those of a horse, and then thrust 
her forth, wounded and bleeding, on the highway. Mac- 
donald believed that he had cleverly hindered the widow 
from taking her threatened vengeance. But he was mis- 
taken. She recovered, and walked to Edinburgh, told her 
story to the King, and showed him her feet. James heard 
her with that mixture of pity, kindness, and uncontrollable 
indignation which marked his character, and caused Mac- 
donald and twelve of his companions to be seized, to have 
their feet shod with iron shoes, to stand thus before the pub- 
lic for three days, and then to be executed.^ 

^ Tales of a Grandfather^ p. 62. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DEATH OF JAMES I. AND THE REIGN OF JAMES II. 

' Ah, God 1 for a man with heart, head, and hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 

For ever and ever by, 
One still, strong man in a blatant land 
• • • ■ • • • 

Who can rule and may not lie.' 

The family of James I. consisted of one son and five 
daughters. The eldest Princess of Scotland was betrothed 
to the Dauphin of France, and in 1434, being thirteen years 
old, she was sent to her future home with a goodly escort of 
lords and ladies. The wedding was celebrated at Tours, 
with splendour that must have been amazing indeed to the 
little Princess and her country-people. To her it was a 
glittering inauguration to a few unhappy years, terminating 
in early death, for the gentle and intellectual daughter of 
James I. found an unworthy husband in Louis XI., of * famed 
malignity.' Her brief girlhood spent at the Court of Scot- 
land, if a far less splendid, was an immeasurably happier 
existence. In the good example of married life set by her 
father and mother, in the introduction or revival of refine- 
ments never known, or long since forgotten, and of the em- 
ployments and fashions of the Courts of England and France, 
we are reminded of the somewhat similar * bloodless revolu- 
tion' of St Margaret James was a 'great observer of reli- 
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gious forms : easy for access, fair in speech and countenance^ 
in behaviour kind, using sleep and meat to live. ... He 
had good command over his passions, his desires never 
being above his reason, nor his hopes inferior to his desires.'^ 
He constantly befriended Bishop Wardlaw's infant univer- 
sity, and invited over many illustrious persons from the 
Continental centres of learning. He was a good Catholic,' 
the privileges of * Halie kirk ' are repeatedly confirmed in 
the Statutes, and he strove to reform her growing corrup- 
tions. He addressed a remarkable letter to the abbots and 
priors of the Benedictine and Augustinian monasteries in 
Scotland, * exhorting them, in the bowels of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to shake off their torpor and sloth, and set themselves 
to work to restore their fallen discipline and rekindle their 
decaying fervour, that so they might save their houses firom 
the ruin which menaced them.' ^ We have seen that he was 
a great poet, and that in music he also excelled. He played 
on the lute and harp, introduced organs into the cathedrals 
and abbeys, and invented a new kind of music, * plaintive 
and melancholy, different from all other.' That such a king, 
though generally beloved as the father of his people, should 
have many an enemy, is not remarkable. The nobles 
shrunk from feeling the firm and unflinching hand that kept 
them under, and from the searching Statute, whereby the 
owners of lands were required to show the charters by which 
they held them, many proprietors were suffering the humilia- 



• Hist of the Five Jameses ^ Drummond of Hawthomden, p. i6. 

• He founded the only Carthusian monastery in Scotland at 
Perth, in the year 1429, and he is said to have invited to his king- 
dom the Franciscans of the Observantine reform. The Observan- 
tine convents were at Edinburgh, St Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Ayr, Perth, Stirling, Elgin, Jedburgh. 

• Prefl to SiatiUa EccUsia Scoiicana, voL l p. Ixxxix. 
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tion of faded slate and bridled power. In every class there 
were rough but well-meaning hearts, who hated their King 
because they could not understand him. He lived in a far- 
away world they had never entered ; his novelties of govern- 
ment were not 'canny,' and they could easily persuade 
themselves that the new burden of taxation demanded for 
the due administration of justice and the maintenance of an 
appropriate state, were the selfish impositions of a tyrant 
for the gratification of his passions. Foremost among thos^ 
who were maddening under severe punishment was Sir 
Robert Graham. He had openly denounced the King 
as a t)rrant, and away in his Highland banishment he 
found the Earl of Athole, a son of Robert II., and other con- 
genial spirits delighted to help in working up a plan of 
deadly vengeance. The King had arranged to pass the 
Christmas of 1436 at the monastery of the Black Friars in 
Perth. Just about this time uncomfortable rumours were 
afloat, and unless the King was less superstitious than others 
of his race, he could not in the excitement of his festivities 
forget the warning words of a weird Highland wife, who, as 
he was going to cross the Forth to travel northwards, stood 
and prophesied : * My Lord the King, if you pass this water 
you will never return again alive.' Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary the Court still lingered at the * Fair City.' The even- 
ing of the 20th February was spent as usual in reading 
romances, music, and chess ; and the King, in his gayest 
mood, while playing chess with a young knight, called the 
King of Love, warned him to take care of himself, as there 
was a prophecy that a king should die that year, and they 
were the only kings in the land. There was one of the 
company who, with anxious face and nervous movements, 
looked very desirous to speak to the King, and tried to get 
near him, but just as he had done so he changed his mind, 
or some one came in his way ; the opportuuitY ^^'a '5J^■^'t^ 
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and he sat down, thinking, perhaps, that it was best to lei 
things take their course. Late in the evening a message 
came that a person craved to speak with the King imme- 
diately on important business. It was the same weird High- 
land wife who had prophesied at the river. But his highness 
could see no one at such an hour, and he would speak with 
her on the morrow. After midnight the parting cup was 
brought in, the company bade good-night, and most of then 
retired. As the King stood in his dressing-gown, in the 
royal bed-chamber, chatting to the Queen and her ladies, 
there was a sudden trampling of heavy feet on the stairs, 
and clashing of armour, and torches flared through the 
chinks in the shutters. Perceiving that something was 
wrong, the ladies ran to lock the doors, but found the locks 
spoiled, and bars gone, and the King ran to escape by the 
windows, but they were held tight with iron bars. A re 
membrance flashed upon him, and, seizing the fire-tongs, he 
wrenched up a board of the floor, and pulling it above him, 
he dropped down into a subterranean chamber. Here he 
bethought him of an opening by which he might get out, 
but, alas ! by what must have appeared a terrible fatality, it 
was compactly filled up with masonry work, and that by his 
own orders, for when, three days ago, he was playing at 
tennis in the court, the balls used to run into it. The 
traitors had now burst into the chamber above, wounding 
the Queen, and breaking the arm of Catherine Douglas, 
which, with the bravery she inherited from her fathers, she 
had thrust into the staple of the door, as a slender substi- 
tute for the bar. Not finding the King here, they rushed 
over the house, and then began to search in the out-house 
The King, supposing from the lull that his enemies were 
gone, called to the ladies to bring sheets and draw him up. 
In the attempt Elizabeth Douglas fell down beside him, and 
at this moment Chambers, oive of the rufiEians, coming in 
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with a torch, perceived the King and the lady, and yelled 
with savage glee : * Sirs, the bride is found, for whom we 
have carolled all nights' Two traitors. Sir John Hall 
and his brother, leaped down with daggers, but the King 
seized them vigorously, and threw them under his feet, 
wounding his hands, however, in trying to grasp their 
daggers. Graham followed, and to the King's entreaty 
for mercy he answered : *Thou cruel tyrant, thou never 
hadst mercy on thy noble kindred, nor others, so expect 
none.' *I beseech thee,' implored James, *that for my 
soul's salvation thou wilt let me have a confessor.' * Thou 
shalt have no confessor save this sword,' and he stabbed him 
furiously. At their dying King's entreaties for pity, and 
gasping promises of half his kingdom for his life, the ruffians 
were hesitating, but those above roared to Graham to finish 
his work, or he would himself die at their hands ; and in a 
few minutes the man in all the vigour of three-and-forty 
years, the greatest of his marvellous race, the brightest 
genius of his country, the father of his people, lay dead, 
pierced by sixteen wounds.'- 

The winter morning had scarcely dawned, when the cry 
that the King was dead awoke the citizens of Perth, and 
then spread like wild-fire over the land. The assassins 
made for the mountains, but no retreat could hide them 
from the outraged nation. They were speedily captured, 
and tortured-to death with the most terrific devices that an 
age ingenious in such invention could suggest. 

The six-years' old King, James ll., was crowned at Holy- 
rood instead of Scone, for the panic was great, and Edin- 
burgh was farther from the homes of the terrible Highlanders. 
Sir Alexander Livingstone became guardian of his person ; 
Sir William Grichton, chancellor of his kingdom ; and the 

' He was buried in the church of the CaiV.\i\x'SA«xv. \svawas»\K«?a ^a^ 
Perth, which he himself had- founded. 
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history of the regency is the history of the perpetual strife 
of these statesmen with each other and with the Earl of 
Douglas, who had become 'very potent in kine and 
friendis.' His 'kine and friendis' now spread over vast 
territories in southern Scotland, including Galloway and 
Annandale, and in France he was Lord of Longueville and 
possessor of the magnificent duchy of Touraine. Nor wzs 
every endowment of a consummate soldier the least inherit- 
ance of the sons of this mighty house, and a struggle, with 
its perilous grandeur, in which the royal faction organized 
the foulest machinations for its destruction, began, when in 
1439, William, at the age of sixteen, became Earl of Doug- 
las. The regents then devised and executed a plan. The 
Earl and his brother were invited to pay a visit at court 
It was most desirable that the King should cultivate the 
acquaintance of these young noblemen. With anxious ink- 
lings, an old family friend besought Douglas, that if he 
was foolishly bent on accepting this invitation for himself, 
to leave his brother at home. His advice was unheeded, and 
the two boys arrived at Edinburgh Castle, where their little 
King received them with natural delight at the prospect of 
having such companions instead of the dreary old plotting 
statesmen by whom he was surrounded and held tight A 
feast was given, and all were merry together, when sud- 
denly a dish, the national significance of which was death, 
was placed upon the table. It was a black bull's head ; and 
with breathless horror, the two Douglases spnmg to their 
feet, and were rushing from the hall, when strong men in 
armour gripped their supple forms. We are told that 
some pretence of a trial was gone through, that the King 
wept bitterly, and implored Livingstone and Crichton to 
spare his friends, but those stem functionaries severely re- 
proved the child whom they were thus educating, for his 
folly in opposing proceedings that were only necessary to 
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secure his happiness. Accordingly the youths were executed, 
and for a time it would appear that the mightiness of the 
Douglases received a shock. Touraine reverted to the 
crown of France ; |md the Scottish estates were divided 
between. the sister of the betrayed youths, Margaret, the 
Fair Maid of Galloway, and their uncle, James the Fat, a 
*fat, quiet, peaceable person,' neither of whom gave much 
trouble to any one. When, however, James the Fat was 
succeeded by his son William in 1443, the struggle with 
the rival family was reconmienced, and it was not till 
1454, after much civil discord, and after James had 
disgraced himself by killing the Earl in a fit of pas- 
sion at Stirling, that an act of forfeiture was passed 
against the Douglases, and the head of the house was 
driven over the Borders. Violent acts and mean plots 
had failed ; but the calm straightforward counsel of a 
'simple great one,' whose * heart, head, and hand ' were to 
be pre-eminently holy, wise, and strong in Church and State 
for many years, had gained the mastery. This was Bishop 
James Kennedy,^ who in 1440 had succeeded Henry Ward- 
law in the see of St. Andrews. The King, exasperated with 
the Douglases, arrived in a deplorable state of fatigue and 
depression at the castle of St. Andrews. * Sire,' said the 
Bishop, ' I entreat you to partake first of all of some refresh- 
ment; and meanwhile I will pass into my chamber and 
pray to God for you and the commonwealth of this realm.' 
On rejoining the King, he led him back to his chamber, 
where they both knelt down together, and besought the 
guidance of Almighty God. Then the bishop produced a 
bundle of arrows ; and after showing the King how impos- 
sible it was even for a strong man to break them so long as 
they were bound up together, but that the weakest man 

^ He was the son of Mary, daughter of Robert III., by her 
second husband, Su' James Kennedy of D\xnsLMt<&, 
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could do so when taken separately, he thus explained to 
him that it was only by dividing his enemies that he could 
hope to destroy them.^ Acting on the bishop's guidance, 
James was ultimately victorious.* By the breaking up of 
the Douglas territories the crown gained enormously, and 
many families were aggrandized. The best of the spoil, 
however, fell to the Earl of Angus. He was a near kinsman 
of Douglas, and his race was destined to restore the £allen 
house to a measure of its old magnificence. 

The Queen-mother had been early thrust out of the regency 
by Livingstone and Crichton. Distrusted because she was 
by birth one of * our auld enemies of England,' separated 
from her son, still comparatively young, and needing a strong 
protector, she gave her hand to Sir James Stewart, the 
Black Knight of Lorn. She bore him three sons, John and 
James, afterwards Earls of Athole and Buchan, and Andrew, 
who became Bishop of Moray. After her second marriage 
she sinks out of notice, but enough is told to make it ap- 
parent that neglect and suffering accompanied the last years 
of the winning Jane Beaufort, who had stolen the heart of 
the King of Scots at Windsor Castle. 

^ Lyon, vol. L p. 224. 

• The head of the house of Douglas remained for many years in 
England a banished and forgotten man. In 1484, of the following 
reign, he was made prisoner in attempting an incursion on the 
borders of Annandale. Pinkerton says : — * Douglas, now old and 
unwieldy, was conveyed to the royal presence; but either from 
shame or scorn, tinned his back on the son of James 11., the de- 
stroyer of his house. A ray of pity illuminated the despotic mind 
of the King, who had now himself tasted misfortune : he sentenced 
the years and infirmities of Douglas, who had been educated to the 
Church, to the religious retirement of Lindores Abbey, while the 
Earl's indifference muttered, " He who may no better be must be a 
monk." In this retreat Douglas perhaps first knew happiness, and 
died after four years of penitence and peace.'— Vol. i. p. 317. 
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After her death, the two princesses, her daughters 
Eleanor and Jane, were sent to France.^ They arrived to 
find their sister the Dauphiness dead. A sad interest hangs 
round that early deathbed. A childless wife of twenty-two, 
the Dauphiness Margaret had been married nine years. 
Very fond of her books and of her pen, she has been accused 
of sitting up all night to make rondeaux and ballads ; and 
it has been suggested that some of her compositions may 
still lurk in the libraries of France. Her nature was in- 
tensely sensitive. A few words of shameful insinuation 
having been uttered against her by a courtier, Jamet de 
Tillay, proved her death-blow. She lay on her couch moan- 
ing, * Ah, Jamet ! Jamet 1 you have gained your purpose. 
If I die, it is on your account. ... May I die if I ever 
wronged my husband V Almost her last words were — * But 
for my conjugal faith, I should repent that I had ever come 
to France.'* 

In 1449 James married Marie, daughter of the Duke 
of Gueldres, ' a lady young, beautiful, and of a masculine 
constitution.^ The wedding festivities at Edinburgh took 
place with 'barbaric pomp;' and well might the knights 
of France exclaim, when they left their weeping bride at 
Holyrood, * Mountainous and strange is the country, and 
the people rough and savage.' The long minority of James, 
and the first years of his brief reign, were too much occu- 
pied in strife with the Douglases to leave time for good 
government. * Maisterful theft and reft' had made the cries 

^ After many years, Eleanor married Sigismund Duke of Austria ; 
Jane returned to her own country, and married the Earl of Angus, 
and subsequently the Earl of Morton. James's remaining daughters 
were Isabella, married to Francis, Duke of Bretagne, and Mary, to 
the Count de Boucquan, son to the Lord of Campvere. 

* See Pinkerton, vol. L p. 200. 

' Dnimmond of Hawthomden, p. 25. 
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of the * widowes and baimes ' so bitter, that * it would have 
pitied any man to have heard the same.' ^ When there was 
peace, the King and his Parliament enacted many good laws 
to ameliorate the state of these sufferers. Some of these 
laws are remarkable. The King was to ride through *all 
the realme, incontinent after there be sent word to his 
Councel, quhair onie rebellion, slauchter, burning, reft, for- 
falt, or theft happens, and there to call the Scheriff',' an 
enactment which, if carried out, coidd have left the unfor- 
tunate monarch little leisure time. * Na stranger' was to 
* bring hame poyson,' somers were to be punished with death, 
and that men might have more time for practising archery, 
*the fute-ball and golfe' were to be 'utterly cried down.' 
An Act was passed about the ' sumptuous claithing, baith 
of men and women'— only those burghers who were * per- 
sons constitute in dignitie, as alderman, baillie, or uther 
gude worthy men that are of the Councel of the towne, and 
their wives weare claithes of silk, nor costly scarlettes in 
gownes, or furrings with mertriches.' They were to be 
watchful of the dressing of their wives, *and as to their 
gownes ' they were forbidden to wear * tailes unfit in length 
nor furred under, but on the halie-daie.' Grey and white 
were to be worn by labourers * on the warke day,* and * on 
the halie-daie but licht blue, green, redde.'* James li., 
James with the Fiery Face, as he was called from a broad 
red spot on one of his cheeks, governed welL The Church 
prospered with excellent bishops, the Wars of the Roses 
left the English little time for sending armies to Scot- 
land, and his people looked forward to a long and happy 
reign. But this was not to be. Towards the end of 
July 1460, when in his thirtieth year, he besieged Roxburgh 

* I<indsay of Pitscottie*s Chronicle^ vol. I p. 35. 
« Act Pari 6. 32, 45, 64, 70. 
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Castle, which was in the hands of the English. Artillery 
was the novelty of the day, and, curious to study the 
strange new machinery of death, the King ventured too 
near *ane misframed gun.' It burst, and one of its oaken 
wedges striking him, he fell to the ground, and * died hasti- 
lie thaireafter.' ^ He left three sons and two daughters. 
By the presence of the Queen-mother, Marie of Gueldres, 
and her little son, the lords were encouraged to persevere 
in the siege. The castle was taken, and levelled with the 
ground. 

King James ill., Who was eight years old, was crowned at 
the Monastery of Kelso. The first few years of his minority 
passed peaceably under the guidance of Bishop Kennedy. 
The Queen-mother, who had ably assisted in the govern- 
ment, died at Edinburgh, on the i6th of November 1463, 
and was buried there in the Church of Trinity College, 
which she had founded for the health of the soul of her 
husband, of her own soul, and of the souls of all her friends 
and relations, as she intimated to the Bishop of St Andrews 
in her letter praying for his confirmation of her foundation. 
According to our historians, it would have been well for 
Marie of Gueldres if she had been more careful of her 
soul's health during the few years of earthly probation that 
remained to it after her husband's death. In her married 
life she was * verrie wyse and vertuous,' but when she be- 
came a widow, *she knowing herself to be Regent, . . . 
seeing all men to obey her, and none to control her,' tar- 
nished her moral character, and was * lightlied of all the 
nobility of Scotland.** On the loth of May 1466 Bishop 
Kennedy died. * He was wondrous godlie and wise, and 
was well learned in divine sciences, and practised the same 
to the glorie of God and weal of his Church ; for he caused 

' Pitscottie, vol. I p. 159. ■ Ibid, p. i6q. 
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all parsons and vicars to remain at their parish kirks, for 
the instructions and edifying of their flock, and caused them 
preach the Word of God to the people, and visit them 
that war sick ; and also the said Bishop visited every kiik 
within the diocese four times in the year, and preached to 
the said parish himself the Word of God, and inquired of them 
if they war duly instructed by their parson and vicar, and if the 
poor war sustained, and the youth brought up and learned, 
according to the order that was taine in the kirk of God ; 
and where he found not this order keepit, he maid great 
punishment, to the efifect that God's glory might shine in 
his diocese ; leaving guid example to all archbishops and 
kirkmen to cause the patrimonie of God's Word to be used 
to His ain glory and to the common weal of the poor.'* 
Lindsay of Pitscottie goes on to enlarge on our Bishop's 
knowledge of the civil law, and on his sage counsel in Par- 
liament, both in times of peace and of revolution. He 
founded *ane triumphant college' in St Andrews, *to the 
praise of God, and the exaltation of the Catholic faith, . . . 
under the name, and in honour of, the holy Saviour — 
Sancti Salvatoris,' ^ for the maintenance of thirteen mem- 
bers, consisting of a provost, who was to be a master in 
theology, a licentiate, and a bachelor in theology, four 
priests, masters of arts, and six poor clerks or scholars. 
He endowed this college, and presented to it * not only stoles 
for the priests, dalmatics, tunics and copes, but chalices, 
goblets, basins, ewers, candelabras, censers, and crosses, 
and an image of the Saviour, nearly two cubits long, besides 
various gold and silver utensils, also large bells, small 
musical bells, and silk tapestry for adorning the church ; in 



* Pitscottie, voL i. pp. 170, 171. 

' Bull of Pius II. confirming the Foundation of St Salvator*s 
College, 1458. 
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short, there was nothing outside or inside the college which 
did not evince the piety, taste, and munificence of the 
founder.' ^ The Bishop's other enterprises were : the foun- 
dation of the monastery of Franciscan or Grey Friars, in 
the Market Street of St. Andrews, the erection of his own 
monument within the chapel of the College of St. Salvator, 
and the construction of *a vast ship of great burden,' known 
either as the * St Salvator' or the * Bishop's Barge.' Of the 
residence of the brethren of St. Francis no trace is left, but 
the namey * Greyfriars' Garden,' which is still given to the 
site where it stood in the street of the ancient city ; some 
part of the exquisite workmanship of the Bishop's Gothic 
tomb still survives the most hideous desecration ; but the 
Bishop's barge has long since perished, being wrecked near 
Bamborough, when returning from a trading voyage to 
Flanders in 1472. Bishop Kennedy's successor was Patrick 
Graham, Bishop of Brechin.' The great event of his episco- 
pate was the erection of the bishopric of St. Andrews into 
an archiepiscopal and metropolitical see by a Bull of Pope 
Sixtus IV., dated at Rome the 17th of August 1472. The 
powers of a metropolitan, when fully exercised, were 
immense. 'The metropolitan examined, confirmed, and 
consecrated the bishops of his province ; he summoned 
them to synods, at which each one was bound to appear ; 
to him were to be referred all complaints against a bishop, 
and all disputes of the bishops amongst themselves ; he ap- 
pointed administrators of Churches that had lost their 
bishops ; no bishop could appeal to Rome against the will 
of the metropolitan, nor without his permission travel beyond 
the province, send messengers, or alienate the goods of the 

' Martine ; dted in Lyon, vol. i pp. 222, 223. 
• He was brother-uterine of Bishop Kennedy, being a son of the 
Lady Mary by her third husband, Lord Graham. 
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Church. Upon the archbishops devolved the care of the 
entire province ; in all ecclesiastical affairs he could be 
consulted ; to him appeals might be made from the judg- 
ment of a bishop, and he was empowered, even without 
convening a synod, of his own authority to correct the errors 
or the crimes of a bishop/^ The sudden exaltation of a 
brother to so mighty an office, for the wide province of St 
Andrews comprehended the dioceses of Glasgow, Dunkeld, 
Aberdeen, Moray, Brechin, Dunblane, Ross, Caithness, Can- 
dida Casa, Argyll, the Isles, and Orkney, and the inunediate 
prospect of even the exercise of a part of this vast authority, 
which the Church of Scotland had never known, was not re- 
ceived with gratitude by the bishops. The first Archbishop of 
St. Andrews was treated with hatred and jealousy ; he was in 
bad favour at Court ; he was universally turned against and 
calumniated ; and eventually Pope Sixtus iv. sent a legate 
to Scotland, who, professing to find him guilty of simony, 
schism, etc., stripped him of all his dignities, and condenmed 
him to a perpetual prison. His case is very mysterious. 
Some think that, on his elevation to the archepiscopate, the 
poor man went mad.* He was closely confined in the isle 
of Inchcolm, and then in Dunfermline. It may be his soul 
was safer there than if he had reigned from the archiepi- 
scopal throne, for we are told that * all these crosses, this in- 
nocent bishop sustained most patiently.'^ His last prison was 
Lochleven, where he died, in 1478, and was buried in St 
Servanus' isle, within the Chapel of Lochleven. Meanwhile 
those shameful scandals, which were filling with dismay and 
anxiety every pure and holy heart, were on the increase. * All 
things went now in the Church daily from ill to worse, for 



* DoUinger's Hist, of the Churchy vol. iii. pp. 180, 181. 

• Thenier, Documents, p. 480. 

■ Spottiswoode*s Hist, of the Church of Scotland, p. 1 18. 
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those who did affect a reformation, and lived in some hope 
thereof, beholding the course of things, betook themselves to 
a private life. At Court benefices were sold, or bestowed as 
rewards upon flatterers and the ministers of unlawful plea- 
sures ; and in the Church canonical elections, especially in 
the monasteries, were quite abrogated. . . . Hence, the mon- 
asteries, which were founded for pious and charitable uses, 
came by little and little in the hands of secular men, who, 
having had their education in the Court, brought with them 
from thence the manners thereof ; shaking off all care of dis- 
cipline, and neglecting the duties of hospitality. ... Neither 
were the monasteries only corrupted, but the whole ecclesi- 
astical state became also infected, ignorance and impiety 
everywhere prevailing, till in the end, the laity, putting their 
hands to the work, made that violent and disordered refor- 
mation. . . .'^ The episcopate, * an office which saints were 
wont to dread,' * was striven after with * scandalous eager- 
ness.' Graham's successor was William Sheves, who had 
been one of his most persistent opponents. He received 
the pall at Holyrood. The pall, the ensign of metropolitan 
authority, is a small vestment of pure lamb's-wool having 
little black crosses upon it. It is made by a particular order 
of nuns, then consecrated, and laid for a short time upon the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. Of the second Archbishop 
the ecclesiastical historian says briefly, * How he governed 
the see I find not ; but his entry, being such as we have 
seen, did not promise much good.'^ 

' Spottiswoode, pp. 118, 119. 

• Bright's Hisi, of the Church, p. 228, 

* Spottiswoode, p. 119. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

JAMES III. AND JAMES IV. 

* I Ve heard the lilting at our yowe-milking, 
Lasses a-lilting afore the dawn of day ; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaming — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a* weed away. 

Dule and wae for the order sent our lads to the Border, 
The English for ance by guile wan the day ; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that faught aye the foremost, 
The prime o' our land, are cauld in the clay.' 

In 1467 James iii. was fifteen years old, and it was time 
to set about finding him a bride. The parliament defrayed 
the expenses of an embassy which was despatched to the 
court of Christian i., King of Denmark and Norway, to treat 
with him for his daughter Margaret. Failing success there, 
the ambassadors were commissioned to proceed in quest of 
a royal virgin to the courts of England, France, Spain, Bur- 
gundy, Brittany, and Savoy. The results of their negotia- 
tions at the court of Copenhagen were, however, perfectly 
satisfactory. The Princess of Denmark was to espouse the 
King of Scots, and in security of her dowry of sixty thousand 
florins, the islands of Orkney and Shetland were mortgaged 
to Scotland. The money was never paid ; and ever since 
these islands have continued a part of the Scottish 

monarchy. Two hundred years ago, after the battle of 
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Largs, the kingdom of Man and the Western Isles were 
purchased from Norway by Alexander ill. It was then 
stipulated that Norway should receive from Scotland an 
annual sum of a hundred merks for the islands. There 
were long arrears of rent, and a full discharge of the 
whole of these was included in the present matrimonial 
treaty. A few years after the diocese of Orkney was an- 
nexed to the Scottish Church. In July 1469 the ambassa- 
dors and their bride of fifteen years- landed at Leith. The 
wedding was celebrated at Holyrood with very great joy, * for 
the King and the nation exulted in the merits of the queen. 
... To eminent personal charms she was to unite such 
excellent manners, and unaffected piety, that her example 
became a living lesson of virtue.'^ Her biography has never 
been written, and * all that we know of her is that she was 
singularly good.' ^ 

The period from the death of Bishop Kennedy till the 
marriage of the King is remarkable for the sudden rise and 
as sudden fall of the Boyds, lairds of Kilmarnock. The 
heir of Kilmarnock was created Earl of Arran, and married 
to the Princess Mary, sister of the King. When the house 
of Boyd fell, the Princess was divorced and united to Lord 
Hamilton ; a marriage which, in the reign of Mary, placed 
the Hamiltons the nearest heirs to the crown. 

The fully developed character of James III. exhibited the 
disastrous results of selfish flattery and general mismanage- 
ment on a kindly and very intelligent disposition. He was 
a man far before his age, and to his refined accomplishments 
and requirements the great Gothic hall at Stirling, and the 
Chapel-royal there, with its carefully trained choir, as well 
as his inventories of household and *chapell geir,' bear 

^ Pinkerton, vol. i. p. 267. 

■ See JCalendars 0/ Scottish Saints, p. 391. 
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witness ; but he lacked the self-restraint of his grand£cither 
to subordinate his accomplishments to his primary duty, 
the government of his kingdom ; and he was accused, with 
much commiseration, of ' delighting more in the playing of 
instruments nor in the defence of the borderis ; ' of being 
' ane man that loved solitude, and desired never to hear of 
warre, but delighted more in musick, and policie, and build- 
ing, nor he did in the government of his realm.'* His 
grand family picture, now in the gallery of Holyrood, proves 
his attention to painting. The hopelessness of finding com- 
panions in his pursuits among those great but unlettered 
ones with whom his lot had been cast led him to shun their 
society; and his friends were Cochran, an architect, Rogers, 
a musician, Hommil, a tailor, Torphichen, a swordsman, and 
Leonard, a shoemaker. Whether Cochran was a mere me- 
chanic or an eminent architect, and whether Rogers was a 
humble minstrel or a great composer to whom we may attri- 
bute the foundation of the national music of Scotland, there 
are no means of determining.^ The most apparent defect in 
his character was his avarice, and fabulous stories were told 
of the accumulation of coins and plate and jewels that he 
kept all too carefully in a certain huge black chest Shut up 
in Stirling Castle with his friends, he also gathered round 
him astrologers and other weird persons, who assisted him 
in making himself miserable by nervous pryings into futu- 
rity. That * a lion should be devoured by his own whelps/ 
some wizard prophesied, and the King at once perceived 
what fate was in store for him. The vigorous methods taken 
by his predecessors for the humiliation of the aristocracy 
were not more exasperating to that haughty class than his 



1 Pitscottie, vol. I pp. 177, 178. 

• See Burton, vol. iii. p. 181. Cochran, who had a patent for 
coining money, was accused of debasing the coinage. 
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neglect ; the lower and middle ranks had a substantial 
grievance in the increased taxation ; and, in short, James ill. 
became an unpopular sovereign, and in proportion as he 
fell in favour, his brothers, the Duke of Albany and the 
Earl of Mar, men of * singular wisdom and manheid,* won 
the national heart. Mar died suddenly in Craigmillar 
Castle, under circumstances that excited the gravest sus- 
picions ; and soon after Albany allied himself with England. 
He entered into a traitorous league with Edward iv., arrang- 
ing to acknowledge the English King's feudal superiority 
over Scotland, if he would on his part, when he could con- 
veniently do so, place him on his brother's throne. 

In 1482, Scotland declared war with England. The 
whole military force of the kingdom turned out on the 
Boroughmuir of Edinburgh, and, headed by James, marched 
as far as Lauder. Here a halt was made, for the leaders of 
the army were in furious indignation. Cochran, the King's 
most detested favourite, who gave himself intolerable airs, 
and about whom all sorts of ugly stories were afloat, because 
he had succeeded to the Earl of Mar's estates,^ was with his 
master, and was as usual receiving his closest confidence. 
The lords met quietly in the church of Lauder, and dis- 
cussed the best method of putting an end to the King's 
friendships. Lord Gray began to talk about the fable of 
the mice who resolved to make themselves aware of the 
cat's approach by hanging a bell round its neck, but who 
were never able to put the measure into execution, because 
no mouse was brave enough to tie on the bell. Up started 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus. *I am he,' he said, 
* who will bell the cat ; * and thereby gained himself the title 

* Cochran, indeed, is said to have got the title itself, and is some- 
times called the Earl of Mar, though it is questionable if he was 
formally invested with the earldom. See Burton, vol. iii. p. 182. 
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of Archibald Bell-the-Cat for the rest of his days. At this 
moment there was a loud knock at the church-door, and 
Cochran entered, in sumptuous apparel, with an imposing 
retinue, to deliver a message from the King; ' Then the 
Earle of Angus,' . . . says Pitscottie, 'pulled the golden chaine 
from his neck, and said to him, "a rop would sett him 
better." Sir Robert Douglas seeing this, pulled the blowing 
home from him, and said to him, '* he had been over long 
ane hunter of mischeife." Then Cochran said, " My lordis, 
is it jest or earnest f . • • The lordis held him quiet 
quhill they caused certane armed men pass to the King's 
pavilion, and two or three wise men with them, and gave 
the King fair and pleasant wordis, till they had laid hsmdis 
on all his servandis, and tuik them and hanged them over 
the bridge of Lauder befoir the King's eyes. . . . Thair- 
efter, incontinent they brought out Cochran, and his handis 
bound with ane tow, behind his back, who desired them to 
tak ane of his awin pavilion towis, quhilk war of silk, and 
bind his handis, for he thought shame to be bund with ane 
hemp tow like ane theife ; the lordis answeired and said, 
" He was wors than a theife, he was ane tratour, and de- 
served no better ;" and for despite they tuk ane hair tadder 
and hanged him over the bridge of Laudor, above his 
complices.'^ This business performed, the lords led the 
King and the army back to Edinburgh. Every year 
after these tragic affairs the party with whom James was 
specially unpopular increased in strength. The Earl of 
Angus, at the head of the Douglases, the Border families, 

* Pitscottie, vol. i. pp. 191, 192. 

" The King saved but one favourite, a youth named Ramsay, 
who was created Lord of Bothwell. In the reign of James iv. an 
Act of forfeiture was passed against him for treason. He was after- 
wards pardoned, and received the estate of Balmain, the Hepbain^ 
having obtained his lordship of Bothwell. 
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the Homes, and Hepburns, whose special grievance was 
that the revenues of the Priory of Coldingham, which they 
desired to divide between them, were appropriated by the 
King for the maintenance of his choir at Stirling, and many 
other lords, gathered together a large army, and employed 
the Duke of Rothesay as an instrument in their quarrel 
with his father. James also surrounded himself by a host 
of his still faithful subjects, and the forces met on the i8th 
of June 1488, at the stream called Sauchie Burn, between 
Bannockbum and Stirling. 

The first showers of arrows had barely whirred through 
the air, and the long spears of Annandale had just begun 
their bloody work on the royal army, when the King lost 
heart. He was mounted on a fiery steed, which he could 
not manage ; the clamour of war dismayed his unaccus- 
tomed ears ; he saw his own banner unfurled against him ; 
he knew that his own boy was in the enemy's camp ; and 
the remembr^ice that a lion should be devoured by its own 
whelps gnawed his heart. It was too much for James iii., 
and, turning his horse's head, he galloped from the field. 
As he was about to pass the Bannock Bum, a woman who 
had come for water suddenly dropped her pitcher, and his 
startled horse flinging him to the ground, he fainted away. 
A miller and his wife carried him into a comer of their mill, 
and with returning consciousness he asked for a confessor, 
murmiuing in the bitterness of his soul, ' I was your king 
this morning/ The woman immediately ran out to the 
road, and cried loudly for a priest to the King. The cry 
was soon heard, and a man hurrying up announced, ' I am 
a priest : where is the King V She led him into the mill, 
and kneeling down by his sovereign, the man inquired, 
with a concerned face, if he thought he might survive by 
the help of surgery. * I believe that I mijght ; but,' added 
the dying man, who was weary of his life, 'let me have a 

p 
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priest to hear my confession, and to bring to me the 
Eucharist.' The stranger bowed down, and gave earnest 
attention to the gasping story of sin and suffering. When 
he had heard all he cared to know, he bent yet closer to the 
King, and dravring a dagger from the folds of his dress, he 
stabbed him to death.^ 

A year before, Queen Margaret had died. The three 
sons she bore the King survived him, but there remained no 
daughters ' to represent the graces, or mild virtues, of their 
mother.'* The first part of the reign of James iv., who suc- 
ceeded in his seventeenth year, was occupied in investigat- 
ing the cause of the late rebellion, and endeavouring to 
restore peace among the ruffled poUtical parties. James 
proved an excellent governor. He strove to win his nobility, 
not to crush or neglect them. His ' poor unlanded folk ' were 
protected, and his Parliamentary statutes exhibit a sincere 
desire for the impartial administration of justice. He 
encouraged literature, commerce, and agriculture, and 
was a great patron of naval affairs.' A strange visitor 
appeared at the Court of Scotland in the year 1495. 
This was Perkin Warbeck, who said he was Richard, 
Duke of York, second son of Edward iv., supposed to have 
been murdered in the Tower, and as such claimed the 
throne of Henry vii. He received an honourable welcome 
from King James, and with much ceremony he espoused 
the Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly, 
and grand-daughter to James i. From the badge of the 
house of York, of which her husband declared himself the 
head, she was called the White Rose of Scotland. James 

* The King was in his thirty-fifth year. He was buried beside 
his queen at Camboskenneth. 

■ Pinkerton, voL L p. 337. 

* He built a great ship, called the ' MichaeL' Pitscottie says — 
' She cambered all Scodand to get her to the sea.' 
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led an army into England in behalf of Warbeck's preten- 
sions. Nothing however seems to have come of the expedi- 
tion, and in 1497 the adventurer left the country. On the 
8th of August 1502 an important event took place in the 
chapel of Holyrood. James iv. married Margaret, daughter 
of Henry vii. of England. The King's affections may have 
been wandering elsewhere, for he was in the prime of early 
manhood, experienced and accomplished, and the English 
Princess was a child in her twelfth year, with scarcely any 
education. But the union was the manifestation of a desire 
to prepare the way for the union of the kingdoms, which, 
after the accession of the Tudors to the English throne, 
had grown up in the princes and ministers of the new 
dynasty,^ and which was fulfilled when, one hundred and 
one years later, it sent the great-grandson of James iv. 
to be King of England. * As more roads were opened, and 
intercourse between place and place became more easy, the 
geographical position of the two countries was more sensi- 
tively felt. Two nations in one small island must either be 
friends, or they would eventually destroy each other. . . .' 
By this marriage * a commencement was . , . happily 
formed, and a better feeling began to work its way. But 
the fair weather was of brief duration.' ^ While it lasted 
James exerted himself in finally and effectually putting down 
the Lord of the Isles, and in establishing unity and order 
throughout the wild Highland regions. In 15 13, a variety 
of causes combined to stir up disagreements with England. 
England and France were at war, certain Scottish mercan- 
tile ships had got into trouble with the English in the 
narrow seas, and last, but not least, for James iv. dearly 
loved a knight-errant-like exploit, Anne of Bretagne, the 
Queen of France, had sent to the King of Scots a ring from 

* See Froude's Hist, of England^ vol. iv. p. 5. * Ibid. 
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* 

her own fair finger (in addition to fifteen thousand crowns), 
daring him to march for her sake three miles upon Eng- 
lish ground. 

King James summoned a hundred thousand men to meet 
on the Boroughmuir of Edinburgh preparatory to the inva- 
sion of England. Just before the fatal march to the Borders 
began, it was believed that there appeared at the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh, at dead of night, an unearthly herald, 
who summoned by name a muster-roll of the Scottish gentry 
to appear before his Master in the other world ; the names 
so called over being all the names of persons who fell in the 
battle that followed, save one, who heard the proclamation, 
and refused on the spot to give obedience to it.^ James IV. 
marched at the head of his troops into England. It is re- 
corded, to his shame, that he lingered at the Border castle of 
Ford, and, forgetful of his duty to his country, squandered 
days in dalliance with the Lady Ford. 

The English army, headed by the Earl of Surrey, awaited 
the Scotch on the plain of Brankstone, not far from Flodden 
Hill, in Northumberland. The fighting began at four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 9th of September, and ended in the 
total rout of the northern army. The slaughter was bloody, 
and the King, with the flower of his nobility, lay dead. His 
body was buried in the monastery of Sheen, near Rich- 
mond. In youth his life had been like that of many another 
in that generation, — a self-deceiving endeavour to make 
superstitious and irksome devotions supply the place of 
Christian mortification and the observance of the seventh 
commandment ; but the devotional element latterly prevailed, 
and, in deep contrition for the part he had taken in the re- 
bellion against his father, he wore an iron girdle of penance 
round his waist. The sun never rose on a more sorrow-pros- 

'See Pitscottie, vol i. pp. 266, 267 ; Burton, vol. ill pp. 241, a4a. 
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trated land than Scotland the morning after this fatal fight. 
The first outpourings of that frantic grief, whose echo still 
remains in plaintive melodies and traditions, were distress- 
ing cries all over the country for fathers, or brothers, or 
lovers, who lay dead on Brankstone Moor. * The Flowers of 
the Forest were a' weed awa.' Solemn requiems were sung 
in the churches, and the harvest was stopped, as if in the 
idleness of despair. Yet there was no time to lose in facing 
what might prove still worse calamities ; and on the day 
after the battle, in anticipation of the advance of the English, 
the presidents of Edinburgh who, when the provost and his 
bailies had gone to fight, ordered the city, issued a procla- 
mation to lull the panic-stricken people. They alluded with 
sagacious caution to the national disaster, warned the citizens 
to place themselves in a state of defence, forbade the wailing 
of women in the streets, and commanded them rather to 
* pass into the churches to pray for the King and his army.'^ 
At this time a wall was built round the city, and this com* 
pressing it into narrow limits, accounts for the many floors 
piled one on another of its ancient houses. The defensive 
preparations were unnecessary, for the Tudors, profiting by 
the experience of the Plantagenets, were aware that a thou- 
sand victories would never conquer the Scots, and Surrey 
with his troops returned southwards. 

James iv. left one son, James v., whose coronation took 
place at the age of eighteen months, twenty days after his 
father's death. Twelve Earls and thirteen Lords of Parlia- 
ment were among the dead, and from the black dresses, and 
sobs, and tears of those present it was called the mourning 
coronation. War with England was for the present sus- 
pended ; but as a first experiment of female government in 
Scotland was to be tried by the Queen-mother, an inexpe- 
rienced young woman of twenty-four, who, with a large 

* Arnot*s HisU of Edinburgh^ '^. \V 
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amount of perverse cleverness, took for the model of her life 
and conversation her brother, Henry Vlii., many disasters 
might be looked for before the long regency was over. In 
April, she had a posthumous son, and in August she wedded 
the young Earl of Angus, the head of the humbled but still 
important house of Douglas. This marriage terminated her 
regency, and the Duke of Albany, a cousin of the King, was 
called over from France, where he was Lord High Admiral, 
to fill her place. He brought with him a gay little retinue, 
who were to receive the usual surly courtesy of the national 
nobility, and to be the natural enemies of the Englishmen 
who hung about the Court. One of the first acts of the new 
regency was to require the Queen to surrender her little 
sons. Four Lords were commissioned to proceed to Edin- 
burgh Castle to receive them from their mother. A crowd 
of citizens followed them to the castle gates, where the buxom 
young Queen awaited them with a grandiose Tudor demean- 
our. She held by the hand the heir to the throne, and his 
baby brother was behind in his nurse's arms. The roar of 
the people having ceased, Margaret announced that she was 
ready to hear the commissioners : * Stand, declare the cause 
of your coming.' They answered that they were sent by 
Parliament to demand their King and his brother. * Drop 
the portcullis,' cried the Queen, and the iron gates came 
thundering down between the royal family and the bewil- 
dered lords. ' The castle,' said Margaret, ' is part of my 
enfeoffment, and of it, by my late husband the King, was I 
made sole governess : nor to any mortal shall I yield the 
important command. But I respect the Parliament and 
nation, and request six days to consider their mandate ; for 
of infinite consequence is my charge, and my counsellors 
now, alas ! are few.' With these words she returned within, 
and the baffled lords went down the castle way. But from 
the troubled regency we must turn for a while to the his- 
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tory of the Church. On the 9th day of January 1492, the 
see of Glasgow was erected into an archiepiscopal and metro- 
politan see, by a bull from Pope Innocent viii., and the dio- 
ceses of Dunkeld, Dunblane, Galloway, and Argyll were 
subjected to the venerable church of St Kentigem, *the 
spiritual mother of many nations.' Robert Blackader, who 
had been translated from Aberdeen to Glasgow in the year 
1483, was the first archbishop.^ Archbishop Sheves was 
succeeded in 1503 by James, Duke of Ross, brother of 
James IV., who died soon after his elevation.^ 

The see, after having been kept vacant for years, was 
filled in 1509 by Alexander Stewart, an illegitimate son 
of James IV. During his archiepiscopate, St Leonard's 
College was founded in the University of St Andrews. 
The records of saintly lives are now scattered thinly 
through our histories, and it is a rare relief to come on 
those who, in the midst of a ' wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion,' * walked with God.' George Brown, Bishop of Dun- 
keld, adorned his episcopate by a blameless life, and by 
the restoration of ecclesiastical discipline throughout his 
diocese. Among his many good and useful works, the last 
was the erection of a bridge over the Tay, near his palace 
at Dunkeld. The defeat at Flodden was a shock from 
which he never recovered.. He spent the summer of 1514, 
his last on earth, at Dunkeld ; his work being his prayers ; 
and his recreation, sitting at his chamber window to watch 
the masons at the bridge. His last Christmas was spent at 
Cluny Castle, and here, on the 14th of January, after he had 
made his confession, and received the viaticum and last 

^ The other archbishops of Glasgow before the Reformation 
were — James Beaton, Gavin Dunbar, and anotlier James Beaton. 

' No record of his consecration remains, and though he is called 
Archbishop, the same style was used by his successor, who cer- 
tainly was never consecrated. See Grub, vol. i. p. 395. 
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anointing, he peacefully breathed his last, saying, as he 
closed his own eyes, and made the sign of the cross on his 
heart, 'Father, into Thy h^ids I commend my spirit'^ 
Another good life was that of William Elphinstone, who in 
1483 was consecrated to Aberdeoi. He received all the 
learning that the home universities and those of Paris and 
Orleans could give him, and from his earliest youth a life of 
prayer and ' calm study ' had been instrumental in shelter- 
ing him from the evil of the world. The fruits of what he 
had acquired himself was given to others in the foundation 
of the University of Aberdeen, for the study of theology, the 
civil and canon law, medicine, and the arts, and in the pro- 
duction in print of the Breviary of Aberdeen, which, with 
the legends of the Scottish saints, was printed at £ldinbui]g^ 
in 1509 and 15 10. To him, indeed, the scheme for ^e 
establishment of a printing press in 1507, has been attri- 
buted. The two first printers were Walter Chepman and 
Andrew Myllar, two merchants in the city of Edinburgh, who, 
* at his Majesty's request, for his pleasure, the honour and 
profit of his realm and lieges, had taken on them to furnish 
and bring hame aneprenty with all stuff belonging thareto, 
and expert men to use the same for imprinting within the 
realm of the books of the laws. Acts of Parliament, chroni- 
cles, mass-books, manuals, matin-books, and fortuus, after 
the use of the realm, with additions and legends of Scottish 
saints, now gathered to be eked thareto, and all other books 
that shall be seen necessary, and to sell the same for com- 
petent prices. ..." 

This invention of printing, which was destined to be so 
marvellous an agent in the dissemination of every branch of 



* Mylne, Vita Episcop, DunkcUen,, pp. 27, 54; Grub, Etcla* 
Hist, ofScot.^ vol. i. pp. 400, 401. 

* Bremner's Industries o/Scottand, p. 492. 
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useful knowledge, and which, perverted to the service of the 
devil, has done his work so terribly, was not attended at the 
beginning with results of unmixed benefit. Many hitherto 
steadily-worked brains now lay fallow, and this had not a 
little to do with the ignorance and idleness, and the sins 
that they prepare the way for, of the Religious Houses. 
"'The Monastic Scriptorium was to the middle ages what 
the printing press now is to the country at large.'^ Here 
the intellect of the consecrated to God had been employed 
in His service ; but in the sixteenth century the work began 
to flag, and although the old-fashioned scribes still took 
care to have little spaces left that they might paint the 
initial letters on the printed volumes, they had all but 
ceased to toil at the illuminated spiritual treatises, those 
glorious fabrications of the soul and the hand, whose lasting 
work of mercy is still going on, so often as, turning from a 
thousand volumes in the nineteenth century, the soul is rested 
by gazing on a single page * perfect in colour, and holy in 
thought.' A better spirit however in regard to a liberal educa- 
tion would appear to be gaining ground among the nobility. 
All barons and freeholders whose fortimes permitted it were 
now obliged to send their sons to the schools, and to keep 
them there until they had attained a competent knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. Gradually, too, a measure of comfort 
and of refinement may have been tolerated in the barons' 
rough household. When the necessities of war induced 
Robert I. to level one hundred and thirty-seven castles, the old 
stately way of life fell too. To the baronial castle, the gaunt 
square keep succeeded, and within its unlovely walls the 
influence of the Courts of the Stuarts — courts where music, 
literature, and art were cultivated — was slowly penetrating, 
and softening the bleak social life of the Scottish gentry. 

* Glastonbury Abbey, J. Williams, p. 28. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CORRUPTIONS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 

< Weep, mother mine, and veil thine eyes with shame^ 
What was thy sin of old ?' 

Lyra Apostolica. 

Bishop Elphinstone died at Edinburgh on the 25th of 
October 15 14. In his last days all desire, except for the 
*life of the world to come/ had gone. When those near 
him thought he might recover : * I look for health which 
shall never end/ he said ; * henceforth earthly cares are 
over. As I have lived to this day, so would I die, a Chris- 
tian.'i 

Among the other good deeds of the great Bishop of Aber- 
deen were the foundation of St. Mar/s College, afterwards 
known as King's College, in his episcopal city, and his 
refusal of the Archiepiscopate of St Andrews ; an edifying 
lesson to a clergy who were not ashamed to expend Uieir 
years and their energies in quarrelling which of them should 
be accounted the greatest. After his death, in 15 14, his 
body was taken to his beloved Aberdeen, and buried in the 
College ChapeL The successor of Elphinstone was Gavin 
Dunbar, Archdeacon of St Andrews, and Dean of Moray. 



1 Boece, Aberdon, Episcop, Vila:, pp. 73-77 ; Grub, voL i 
p. 409. 
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Till his death in 1532, he fulfilled an excellent episcopate, 
and completed several of the good works of the holy Elphin- 
stone. The first Principal of St. Mary's College was Hector 
Boece, the author of a very voluminous and imaginative 
History of Scotland. He received his earliest education at 
Dundee, and when invited to Aberdeen he was lecturing on 
philosophy in the University of Paris. There were several 
other names pre-eminent in the history of the literature of 
this generation, Gavin Douglas, the successor to the 
saintly Brown in the see of Dunkeld, cultivated his classic 
studies among the mountains of his beautiful diocese, and 
produced a metrical translation of the -^«^/V/y John Bellen- 
den^ archdeacon of Moray, who executed the ponderous 
task of translating Boece's History into his native language ; 
John Mair wrote a History of Scotland, and Alexander 
Mylne, abbot of Cambuskenneth, the lives of the Bishops 
of Dunkeld. But he whose clever pen was most signifi- 
cantly influential to his times was Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, and in simple honest verse he sent biting home- 
thrusts to many a guilty conscience. For the world was 
*very evil; and priests prouder than the proud, and 
worldlier than the world,' stood with presumptuous desecra- 
tion at the altar of God. An illegitimate son of James IV. 
had been settled in the Primacy of the Scottish Church. 
He was eighteen years of age, and his father having a con- 
science had written to Pope Julius 1 1, craving that an 
approved person *may take the superintendence of the 
tender Archbishop.' Upon his four illegitimate sons James 
V. bestowed the rich abbeys of Coldingham, Kelso, Holy- 
rood, and St. Andrews, and court favourites and infants 
were the frequent recipients of the greatest monastic 
revenues. Pluralities were boundlessly multiplied, and 
benefices given in comtnendam were kept vacant during the 
life of the commendatory, so that large parishes were. \r.^ 
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neglected. More than a hundred years before, one of the 
earliest reformers within the Church of England had applied 
to the non-resident clergy of all grades the words of Prov. 
vii. 19 : ' The goodman is not at home, he is gone a long 
journey : he hath taken a bag of money with him, and will 
come home at the full moon.' — ( Vulg^ When the harvest 
moon comes, says the preacher, and the bams are full, then 
these beneficed men will be at home. At other times they 
live far enough oflf from their parishes, going even to the 
gate of the Pope himself, and not forgetting to carry their 
bags of money, which they spend in luxurious living and 
bribery, or, still worse, in usury. * O bishops of Christ !' he 
goes on to say with no little eloquence, * O princes of the 
Church ! O shepherds of shepherds I arise, for the love of 
Jesus, and bring them back to their pastures, each one to 
his own ecclesiastical fold. . . . Compel all who have care 
of souls to return to their flocks, to visit their sheep, to live 
among them, to feed and to teach the people of God.'^ 
This passionately earnest appeal was as applicable to the 
clergy of the Scottish Church in the sixteenth century. 

Into the popular faith in the Sacraments — ^those blessed 
channels whereby the human nature is united to the Divine 
— ^the devil had poured the poison of * blasphemous fables 
and vain deceits.' The Holy Eucharist was now so exclu- 
sively pleaded for the souls of the departed, that those in 
their earthly probation were forgotten, and its reception as 
the spiritual food and sustenance of the Christian was com- 
paratively rare. * Moreover, a divorce in thought had prac- 
tically taken place between the Sacrifice of Christ and the 
applicative and commemorating Sacrifice, so that the souls 
were thought to be succoured by masses, to the exclusion of 

* The Reformation of the Church of England^ by the Rev. J. H. 
Blunt, pp. 7, & 
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the thought of that adorable Passion, which was pleaded in 
and by those masses.' ^ 

Many persons spent hours in toiling and praying that 
those dear ones who had been taken from them might soon 
be released from the * painful and horrible sojourn ' of pur- 
gatory ; but their prayers for Christian graces to themselves 
were slovenly and mechanical, and their alms-deeds for the 
pure love of God were few. Not only did purgatory, in 
effect, supersede hell in the theology of that age, but * the 
salvation of souls came to be considered as a matter con- 
nected with the intermediate state alone, rather than with 
this. life. Men provided that they might be prayed for after 
they were dead, and thought it unnecessary to avoid sin 
while they were Uving." The last moments of many an 
unholy life were occupied in making a dying bargain with 
some greedy priest, that for so much money so many masses 
should be said, to shorten sufferings whose immense dura- 
tion might be anticipated by the guilty conscience. The 
whole penitential process for the renewal of the soul sinning 
after baptism had become specially mutilated and corrupted, 
and a system, which was an abuse of indulgences, or of the 
power to relax penance for sins, was now in full practice. A 
long time previously we have seen the beginning of this evil. 
On specified conditions of money or of personal service, men 
fancied they were forgiven not only their past misdeeds, but 
likewise whatever evil they might afterwards commit. It 
was easier for the rich man to burden his estate, and the 
poor man to perform some disagreeable penance, that 
masses might be said for their souls when they died, than 
it was to live chastely and peaceably, to be always worthy 
to receive the sacred Body and Blood of Christ for the 

* Bishop of Brechin on The Thirty- Nine Articles^ vol. il p. 310. 
2 The Reformation of the Church of England, p. 32. 
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strengthening and refreshing of these souls, and from time 
to time to undergo the searching discipline of self-examina- 
tion and confession. We have seen our Church in her 
child-like days, when healthy developments of Christianity 
as the simple but majestic lives of St Columba or St. Aidan 
proved that * faith was fresh of hue ;' and we have passed 
through those ages to whose faith and love the dilapidated 
ruins of St. Andrews and Melrose still testify, and remind 
us how hberally men gave of their best to God, and of how 
assiduously the naked were clothed, the hungry fed, the 
ignorant instructed, and of how wisely the treasures of 
human knowledge were preserved by devoted souls, who^ 
for the kingdom of heaven's sake, had given up alL But 
now the sad spectacle must be faced of many a neglected 
diocese, whose bishop lived in unabashed violation of the 
seventh conmiandment, who cared to know very little of the 
Holy Bible, who rarely preached; of parishes where the 
pastor and congregation imitated their bishop ; whilst all en- 
deavoured to compensate for such behaviour by doing some- 
thing for the souls of their deceased friends, or by making 
provision for their own welfare hereafter, by devotion to 
popular relics, by addressing themselves to images with a 
perilous veneration ; while if any one became nervous about 
his soul he went on a fatiguing pilgrimage, and had recourse, 
not to earnest repentance and an honest confession, followed 
by the glorious absolution : * Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath left power to His Church to absolve all sinners who 
truly repent and believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive 
thee thine offences ; and by His authority conmiitted to me, 
I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;' but to the *ques- 
tionarius,' or * spiritual pedlar ' who hawked about indulg- 
ences through town and country, and who being liberally 
remunerated liberally absolved — 'from all thy sins, how 
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enormous soever ... so as at death the gates of hell shall 
be shut against thee, and the gates of Paradise shall be laid 
open to receive thee. . .'* 

It was in Oxford — ^then, as since, the cradle of so many 
political and religious movements — that the reforming move- 
ment originally began, and the individual who is named 
as leading the movement was John Wycliflfe, who in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century attacked with no timid 
words the luxury, impurity, and ignorance of the clergy 
of the Church of England, and the no less scandalous 
lives of those who claimed the respect due to the religious 
life, but who rejected its piercing renunciations, and fre- 
quently lived in open sin. During the episcopate of Henry 
Wardlaw, we have seen the attempt to stamp out, by 
the extreme punishment of death by fire, the first dis- 
comforting symptoms of heretical or erroneous opinions, 
when Resby and Crawar, who taught strange doctrines, 
were burned. But the impetus given by severe opposi- 
tion had taken eflfect : the earnest men, dying in agony, 
were not forgotten ; and here and there throughout the 
country there were persons attracted and disturbed by 
the new opinions. These were called Lollards ; and in the 
year 1494, thirty men and women residing within the 
deanery of Kyle and Cunningham, usually known as the 
Lollards of Kyle, were summoned by Archbishop Black- 
ader to appear before King James IV. and his council, and 
to give account of thirty-four heretical or erroneous opinions 
that they were accused of holding. Chief among these were 
the following ; — That images are not to be kept, nor yit 
worshipped ; that it is not lawfull to fight or to defend the 
Fajrth ; that Chryst ordainit no Priestis to consecrate ; that 
after the Consecration in the Mes thair remaines Breid ; 

*Tetzers Absolution; Seckendorf, Histor, Lutheran, , p. 14. 
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that Teithes aucht not to be given to ecclesiastical men ; 
that everie faythfull man or woman is a priest ; that the * 
Palp deceavis the Pepill by his bulls and his Indulgences ; ' 
that the Mes profatis not the Saulls that are in Purgatorie ; 
that the Paip exaltis himself against God, and above Cod ; | 
that the blessings of the bishops are of na valeu ; that the 
Excommunication of the Kirk is not to be feared ; that I 
Priestis may have Wyffis ; that treu Xtianes receave the 
Bodie of Jesus Christ everie day ; that the Paip foi^gives 
not sin, but onelie God ; that Fayth should not be given to 
Miracles ; that we should not pray to the glorious Vii^gine 
Marie, but to God onelie; that we are na mair bound to 
pray in the Kirk than in uther places ; that we are not 
bound to believe all that the Doctars of the Kirk have 
written ; that such as worship the Sacramentis of the Kirk 
comitts Idolatrie ; that the Paip is the Heid of the Kirk of 
the Antichrist ; that the Paip and his Ministers ar Mur- 
therers.^ On this occasion, from causes not clearly known, 
the Lollards escaped unpunished. In 1525, Parliament 
took the alarm, and passed an Act * for eschewing of heresy,' 
prohibiting any * manner of person, that happens to arrive 
with their schip within ony part of this realme to bring with 
them ony books or works of Luther, his disciples or ser- 
vandis.' A few years earlier, Patrick Hamilton, a youth 
related by birth to the royal family, went abroad to prose- 
cute his studies. When in Germany he became acquainted 
with Martin Luther and Melanchthon, and embraced their 
opinions with the natural fervour of an enthusiastic young 
man. On his return to Scotland, he began to teach ener- 
getically the doctrines that had fascinated him, and, beii^ 
brought before the ecclesiastical court, he was found guilty 

1 The Historic of the ReformaHoun, by John Knox, edit Bu- 
chanan, pp. 2, 3. 
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of affirming, publishing, and teaching several opinions more 
or less heretical, but that appear to have been the excited 
expression of an earnest heart, hankering after the half- 
hidden verity of justification by faith. On the last day of 
February 1528, the sentence of condemnation was pro- 
nounced by the primate, within the Metropolitan Church of 
St Andrews, in presence of the Archbishop of Glasgow, the 
Bishops of Dunkeld, Brechin, and Dunblane. Patrick 
Hamilton, Commendator of the Abbey of Feme, was de- 
prived of all his dignities, orders, and benefices, and de- 
livered over to the secular power. On the same day, he 
suffered death at the stake, in front of St Salvator's College, 
enduring, with the heroism of a martyr, hours of torment 
that, in his own words, were * bitter to the fiesh, and fearful 
before men,'^ 'Dwellers ourselves in the Britain of the 
nineteenth century, says a writer of the day,' as he asks us to 
attempt to picture to ourselves, Uf thai indeed be possible for 
us, the condition of mind which is induced by the conscious- 
ness that one's efforts must almost inevitably end in death 
by fire,' and the terrible difficulty of deciding, * whether this 
or that conviction was an article of faith worth dying for ?' we 
ought surely to recognise the need of the deepest humility 
and charity in judging of any . . . who were subjected to 
such an ordeal as this.'' 

- I i . I 1 ■ I ' ■ Ill I' m 

* Knox, p. 5. 

' Some Aspects of the Reformation^ by J. G. Cazenove, p. 55* 
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JAMES V. 



' Poor little life that toddles half an hour. 
Crowned widi a flower or two, and there an end*' 

Tennyson. 

With the exception of the Act ^ for eschewing- of heres 
Government, involved in countless and serious troubles, b 
allowed the new opinions to take their course. The secret 
the Regent Albany's mismanagement of affairs and his v 
popularity amongst the people he had been sent for to govei 
is revealed in the fact that he was a Frenchman at hea 
No ancient Leagues, however touching their appeals, and 
fulfilment thereof in inglorious border raids on the Scot 
side, and gifts of the newest-fashioned armour, or protract 
visits of knights, whose requirements of bed and board wc 
a heavy tax to their poor northern hosts, on the French 
not even royal and noble intermarriages — ^had broken doi 
the barrier between two natures essentially different, or h: 
tiuTied Scotchmen, weird, dour, canny, difficult to und< 
stand, difficult to win, into beings congenial to Frenchmc 
It was the right policy to bear with patient growls the pi 
sence of the Lord High Admiral of France and his cour 
even French garrisons established in the greater fortress 
might be supported ; but when Albany went about * t 
countrie to danton all reft theft and slauchter/* he foui 



* Pitscoitic, voL il i\ a xJc 
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that the men he had to deal with would bear no rod of iron, 
and made sad complaint to the King of France that ' Scot- 
tismen war all allied with others, and . . . that everie ane 
of them took pairt with others so against him, that they 
thought him but ane stranger.' ^ 

When the new Regency began, the Queen-mother went 
to England, and here, in 15 15, she bore a daughter — the 
Lady Margaret Douglas. Meanwhile her party was weaken- 
ing at home, and one of her strong supporters, the Lord 
Home, was executed at Edinburgh on some accusations 
which do not clearly appear. In the sununer of 151 7, 
Albany, whose heart was sdways in France, set off there, for 
a change of air and scene. During his absence, he left the 
Chevalier de la Bastie to act as Warden on the Scottish 
frontier. This office had belonged to Lord Home ; and, 
eager to avenge his kinsman's execution, and at the same 
time to give vent to a great deal of bad feeling against the 
French, the fierce Sir David Home of Wedderburn waylaid 
De la Bastie near the castle of Dunbar. The Warden put 
spurs to his horse and flew, * but being ane stranger, and 
not knawing the ground weiU, he laired his hors in ane 
moss, and thair his enemies cam upon him, and slew and 
murthered him verrie unhonestlie, and cutted aflf his head. 
. . .'' Sir David then tied the Frenchman's head by its 
flowing and well-trinmied curls to his saddle-bow, and car- 
ried it home in savage exultation. 

The afflictions of this long regency were heavily added 
to by the continual struggles of the Douglases, headed by 
the Earl of Angus, and the Hamiltons, who were related to 
the blood-royal, headed by the Earl of Arran ; the mis- 
chievous interference of the Queen-mother when it suited 
her; and contests with England. On the 29th of April 

* Pitscottie, vol. ii. p. 298. * Ibid, p. 307. 
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1520, the Douglases and the Hamiltons met at Edinburgh 
to attend a parliament. The Hamiltons gathered in the 
palace of James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, at the 
bottom of Blackfriars Wynd, and so dangerous seemed their 
numbers and the plots they were hatching, that Angus 
thought it right to send over to the palace his uncle, Gavin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld. The Bishop remonstrated 
with Beaton on his unpriestlike position and behaviour. 

* Upon my conscience,' said the Archbishop, * I cannot help 
what is going to happen,' and as he emphasized this assevera- 
tion by striking his hand on his heart, a great clatter en- 
sued, for beneath his cassock he had prudently put on a 
coat of mail. * Ha, my lord 1 ' said the Bishop of Dunkeld, 

* I perceive that your conscience is not sound, as appears 
from its clatters I For me,' he continued in deep reproof 

* I will to my chamber and pray for you.' Soon after, the 
Hamiltons had rushed like a hurricane into the streets. 
The Douglases had barricaded the heads of the closes issu- 
ing into the High Street with carts and barrels, and as their 
enemies were scrambling over them, they fell upon them 
and speared them before they were extricated. The day 
was the Douglases' when Sir David Home appeare;d with 
eight hundred men, and entered the city by breaking open 
the gates with sledge-hammers. The rout of the Hamiltons 
was complete ; and the aflfair got the name of the battle of 

* Cleanse-the-Causeway.' The Douglases were now masters 
of the city, and Angus might have risen to supreme power, 
but for his domestic afflictions. His wife was tired of him, 
and her behaviour was creating public scandal. 

In November 1521, Albany returned from France, and 
fresh troubles began. Henry vill., whose policy it was to 
keep Scotland in a ferment, threatened war if Albany (with 
whom he said his sister was living in adultery) was not im- 
mediately sent away, and if the Scots did not adopt his 
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policy with the Continental powers. The King of England's 
interference was declined by Scotland ; and in anticipation 
of his wrath, a host of eighty thousand men was despatched 
to the Borders. It returned, however, without drawing 
sword. Albany went again to France, and in 1523 brought 
over fifty vessels full of soldiers. Another army left Scot- 
land for England, but in consequence, it was said, of the 
Regent's incompetent generalship, it was as unfruitful of 
results as the first. At length, in May 1 524, unable to en- 
dure ' cold, uncomfortable Scotland ' any longer, Albany left 
it to settle its own interminable quarrels as best it could, 
and returned finally with his retinue to the gay capital of 
France. After his departure, the Earl of Angus was at the 
head of public affairs for four years. 

In the month of August 1524, the royal faction, headed by 
the Queen, brought about the * erection of the King ;' that 
is, he became monarch no longer represented by a Regent 
Most men were sick of the miserable regency, and the boy 
of twelve years was * weel content to leave correction at the 
schools, and pass to his lords at libertie.'^ About this time 
Henry VIII. became very busy in his endeavours to make a 
match between his daughter * the lady Princess,' afterwards 
Mary, Queen of England, and the King of Scots, and how- 
ever praiseworthy his desire for the union of the nations in 
this way, a deep intriguing spirit accompanied his overtures, 
and far-seeing statesmen were uneasy about his affectionate 
solicitude for the welfare of the realm of his * good nephew.' 

In 1528 Margaret obtained her heart's desire, in a divorce 
from Angus. She then married Henry Stewart, a younger 
son of Lord Evandale. In the same year a desperate 
struggle ensued between the King and his stepfather. 
Angus took flight over the Borders : the Red Douglases, as 



* Pitscottie, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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his branch of the house was called, to disting^sb it fiomthe 
older branch, known as the Black Douglases, thus fell for Ae 
time, and although Angus ultimately recovered his estates, 
so long as James lived no one of the name was permitted 
to settle in Scotland. This achieved, the reign of James v. 
really began. In after life he defaced his fair character by 
inunorality and profane swearing, but among the many excel- 
lent qualities, on which our old historians dwell, were finn- 
ness in punishment, readiness in relieving- the feeble and 
oppressed, and a winning manner with his subjects in the 
farm and the cottage, which gained him the title of the Eng 
of the Commons ; patience when exposed to hunger and 
thirst, heat and cold, as he went through the kingdom dis- 
charging his duty ; special attention to the navy, which 
having been also cared for by his two predecessors, now 
began to flourish ; the cultivation of art and poetry, and the 
encouragement of athletic sports. He early undertook the 
humiliation of the aristocracy, which had been the dangerous 
task of his predecessors. He broke up, with passionate 
determination, the immensely powerful border family of the 
Armstrongs ; and he endeavoured to bring the Borders 
and Highlands generally into subjection, by executions and 
forfeitures, which have been considered even by his great 
admirers excessive. During his minority, * slaughters, mur- 
ders, thefts, refts, depredations,' had been * daily and hourly 
conunitted ;' and for the better administration of justice 
James instituted, in 1532, the College of Justice. It con- 
sisted of fourteen judges (half clergy, half laity) and a pre- 
sident, who heard and decided causes. A certain number of 
learned men, trained to understand the laws, were appointed 
to the task of pleading the causes of such as had law-suits 
before these judges, who constituted the Court of Session. 
These men were called advocates, and this was the first 
establishment of a body regularly educated to the law : that 
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profession which our country has always honoured and re- 
puted, and which has produced so many great men.* 

James delighted in the chase, and Pitscottie describes an 
expedition which he made to the Highlands of Athole with 
his mother and a Papal ambassador. The Earl of Athole 
made great preparations for his illustrious visitors, and erected 
a palace of rustic architecture on a meadow. The walls of 
this beautiful shooting lodge were hung with fine tapestry, 
and there were glass windows, and the floor was strewn with 
flowers. * The King was verrie weel intertained in this wilder- 
ness the space of three days, with all sic delicious and sumptu- 
ous meattis as was to be had in Scotland — fleschis, fisches, 
and all kinds of fine wine, and spices, requisite for ane prince. 
, , . This Pope's ambassador, seeing so great ane triumph 
in ane wilderness, quhair thair was no toun near be twentie 
miles, he thought it ane great marvell that sich ane thing 
sould be in Scotland : that is, so Court-like and delicious 
intertainment in the Highlands of Scotland, quhair he saw 
nothing but woodis and wildemes. But most of all, this 
ambassador, when the King was cumeing back from the 
huntis, marvelled to see the Highlanderis sett all this palace 
on fire. . . . Then the ambassador said to the King, '' I 
marvell, Sir, ye latt bume yon palace, quherein ye war so 
weel eased.*' The King answerit, " It is the use of our 
Highland men, that be they never so weel lodged all the 
night, they will bume the same on the mome." ... It is 
said at this time, in Athole and Stratherdaill boundis, thair 
was slaine threttie score of hart and hjmd, with other small 
beastis, sich as roe and roebuck, wolf, fox, and wild cattis, 
etc' ^ James frequently went through the country in disguise, 
and many were his picturesque adventures, as the * Good- 

* Tales of a Grandfather, p. 95. 

• Pitscottie, vol. il pp. 345, 346. 



* Some time before, the King had set sail alone, as a romantic 
adventurer, to visit Mademoiselle de Venddme. A squall arose, 
however, and instead of making the voyage to France, he steered 
along the coast, and landed at home in the Firth of Clyde. 

' Letter of John Penman to Sir George Douglas, Oct. 1536, 
fvfaited in Finkerton, vol ii. Appendix xxiv. 
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man of Ballangeich,' with all classes of his subjects. Tradi- 
tion calls him the people's poet, and attributes to him, among 
other productions, the comic poem of * The Gaberlunzie Man.' ■ 
In 1535 a marriage treaty was eflfected between James v. | 
and Marie, daughter of the Duke of Venddme, of tiie Bour- 
bon branch of the royal family of France ; and in September 
1536 the King sailed from Kirkcaldy^ in Fifeshire, to fulfil 
his engagement. He visited his intended bride at the ducal 
chiteau of Venddme, and then proceeded in disguise to 
Paris. Here he was not particularly successful in his en^ 
deavour to pass as a private person, for we are told that he 
'ordered himself so. foolishly, running up and down the 
streets of Paris, with a servant or two, bujdng every trifle 
himself; he weened no man knew him, although every 
carter pointed with his finger, saying, " Lk voilk le Roy 
d'Ecosse !" ' ^ At the court of Francis i. he met Magdalene, 
the eldest Princess of the blood-royaL She was dying of 
consumption, and the chroniclers of both countries tell us 
how she fell in love with ' le beau Rot d^Ecosse^ and how 
he, fascinated by the transparent beauty of ' the pleasant 
Magdalene,' * the sweet flower of France,' forgot Marie of 
Venddme ; and how, despite the forebodings of King Fran- 
cis, who knew that the climate of Scotland would take away 
any chance of life his child might yet possess, they were 
married with extraordinary pomp and magnificence in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, on the ist of January 1537. 
Towards the middle of May, betrayed by the splendour of a 
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Parisian summer, it was thought they might safely sail 
homewards, and the port of Leith was made on the 19th of 
the month. Great was the enthusiastic joy of the yoimg 
Queen's new country-people, and her own first act was to 
kneel down and kiss the Scottish earth, as she thanked 
Him who had brought her and her husband safely through 
the seas. There were triumphant rejoicings in Edinburgh ; 
but the east winds, which throughout spring and early 
summer rage round that city, smote the poor Magdalene 
to the death, and, hurrying on the last stage of her disease, 
on the loth of July, forty days after her arrival at Leith, 
and within forty days of the completion of her seven- 
teenth year, her fragile body was laid in the royal vault of 
Holyrood. When a child she had been used to say that she 
would hQ a queen, and to her ' a fearful thing' had proved 
*the granted wish.' 'This young queen,' says Pitscottie, 
'brought ane infinite substance . . . with her.' Cloth of 
gold, velvet, and satins, and jewels, for herself and * her 
Maries,' and these, with the other profuse gifts of her father, 
* the restorer of letters and of the arts,' had doubtless done 
their own work in opening up a modem world at the court 
of old Holyrood. 

Negotiations were immediately begun for the King's 
second marriage, and Marie, widow of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, and daughter of Claud of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, a 
princess of rare genius and beauty, was chosen. In June 
1538 she landed in Fife, and the wedding took place in the 
cathedral of St. Andrews. The court remained at the archi- 
episcopal city for more than a month after, and there were 
great festivities. Marie of Lorraine said to the King, * It 
was showin her in France that Scotland was but ane bar- 
barous countrie, desolat of all pleasant commodities ; but 
now she saw the contrair. Also, she said she never saw 
more fair personages of men and women as she had seea 
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that day in little boundis. At thir wordis, the king was 
greatlie rejoiced, and said to her, " Forsooth, madame, ye 
sail see better or ye goe.** * ^ By James v.*s marriages the 
French element in this* country prevailed perhaps more than 
it had ever done before. Master masons were brought over 
from France by the King, and they have left the traces of 
their art at Linlithgow, Falkland, and Stirling. * Nor was 
it in building only that French taste showed its influence in 
Scotland. Frenchmen were employed to lay out gardens ; 
we gave work to French wrights, to French smiths, to French 
plasterers ; we welcomed French fashions at our tables, in 
our dress, in our manners ; French words made their way 
into our speech ; French leeches dressed our wounds ; 
French dances were to be seen at our country fairs and on 
our village greens.' ' Yet early in this reign English diplo- 
macy had been hard at work to terminate the French league 
by bringing about a treaty of enduring peace with Scotland. 
In 15 1 5, Archbishop Stuart was succeeded by Andrew For- 
man, a very able man. His successor was James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow. This prelate was a notable politi- 
cian, and, shut up in his castle of St Andrews, he proved 
more than a match for the intrigues of Henry viii. and 
Cardinal Wolsey. In 1524-25 Henry's emissary to Scot- 
land was Magnus, a priest. The unfortunate Englishman 
found himself so detested, that, as he walked through the 
streets of Edinburgh, the women 'banned, cursed, and 
wirried ' him, and he entreated to be allowed to leave * that 
cumbrous country, where ever was confusion without trust, 
disdain, slander, malice, and cruelty^ without virtue, or 
dread of God or man.' 



* Pitscottie, vol. ii. p. 377. 

* Preface to the Inventories of the Jewels of Queen Mary^ by 
Joseph Robertson, pp. Ixii. IxliL 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW OPINIONS. 

' But Thou hast made it sure, 

By Thy dear promise to Thy Church and Bride, 
That Thou, on earth, wouldst aye with her endure, 
Till earth to Heaven be purified.* 

The Christian Year, 

In 1535 an Act was passed against heretics, and in 1540 
we find the root of the matter attacked by an Act * for re- 
forming of kirks and kirkmen,' where it is confessed that 
* the negligence of divine service, . . . the unhonesty and 
misrule of kirkmen, both in wit, knowledge, and manners, 
are the . . . cause that the kirk and kirkmen are slighted 
and contemned ; for remedy thereof the King's grace prays 
all archbishops, bishops, . . . and every kirkman ... to 
reform themselves ... in habits and manners to God and 
man.* A comparatively lively trade was now carried on 
between the Continent and Leith, Dundee, and Montrose. 
To these ports there were brought copies of Tyndale's trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, and many Lutheran books. 
The smitten persons in the district subscribed for a Bible, 
and at the dead hour of night the neighbours were invited 
to come quietly to the house of the most zealous family. 
There the carefully-hidden Bible was produced, and one 
read aloud, either the Old Testament, full of engrossing 
history and glowing imagery, or the Great History of the 
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New, known perhaps to many through another mcdiuniy 
but full of a fresh and thrilling interest now in its feuniliar 
language. Doubtless among the company there w^re cer- 
tain in hearty earnest, who believed that in the darkness to 
them the light had been specially vouchsafed ; but how 
many may have been secretly guided by pride and self-wiU, 
as they put on tremendous mysteries their own fond inter- 
pretations, and to how many women and young persons the 
secrecy and excitement of these midnight meetings were 
their chief fascinations ! An Act was passed prohibiting 
private conventions to dispute on the Scriptures. Of Arch- 
bishop James Beaton, the friend and revered counsellor 
of James v., Spottiswoode says : — * He was not much soli- 
citous (as it was thought) how matters went in the Church.'* 
Heretics were nevertheless burnt with sedulous energy during 
his primacy ; but as a cure for heresy these executions were 
such failures that one of the Archbishop's friends recom- 
mended him, if he burned any more heretics, to burn them in 
cellars, for the smoke of Patrick Hamilton infected all on 
whom it blew.* Between 1533 and 1540 Henry Forrest, 
David Straton, Norman Gourlay, Kennedy, and Jerome 
Russell, and a number of others, suffered death at the stake 
on charges of heresy. These fearful punishments were ad- 
ministered under the most exciting circumstances. The 
condemned was tied to the stake in the miSst of a vast 
multitude of spectators, while priests, pressing as near him 
as safety would admit, told him there was still time for 
recantation, and exhorted him, as he valued his eternal 
salvation, to abjure his accursed errors ; while he, on his 
part, with sincere charity, forgave his persecutors, or an- 
swered back sarcastically, or with the sublime courage of a 
martyr rapturously hailed the flames that were to make his 



* Spottiswoode, p. 130. * Knox, p. 15. 
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passage quicker to heaven, called on the Most High to 
avenge his death, quoted text upon text of the Scriptures, that 
told powerfully on the people, or uttered ecstatic foretellings 
in his agony, long to be remembered as the last words of a 
prophet. No wonder if the witnesses of such scenes spent 
the rest of their lives in inquiring what it was these men 
had died for. A spirit of inquiry was spreading fast, and 
several priests and friars began to preach, first cautiously, 
and then with gradually increasing courage, against the 

* pride and idle life of bishops.'^ A certain Friar Airth 
preached a bold sermon on these subjects in Dundee, and 
though the Bishop of Brechin * buffeted the Friar and called 
him heretic,'^ he preached the same sermon at St Andrews, 
and so impossible did he find it to be silent on the Church's 
scandals, that he was advised by his brethren to flee to Eng- 
land ; they * fearing to lose the benedictions of the bishops,* 

* to wit,' says Knox, with his biting rancour, which is never- 
theless sometimes spiced with truth, * their malt and their 
meal.'^ Many persons recanted, and many fled the country, 
and pre-eminent among those who, like Airth, represented a 
reforming movement within the Church were Winram, Sub- 
Prior of St. Andrews ; Mair, Provost of St. Salvator's; 
Gavin Logie, Principal of St. Leonard's College, who held 
such decided Lutheran opinions that it used to be said of 
those who embraced them that they had drunk of St. 
Leonard's Well ; and Alexander Seaton, the King's confessor. 
James v. resisted all the recommendations of Henry viii. 
to begin a Reformation in Scotland on the plan that he was 
carrying out in England. Yet he was a bad type of a Catholic 
Prince : he trafficked in ecclesiastical patronage, and, as we 
have seen, bestowed four rich abbacies on his illegitimate 
sons. His uncle sent Sir Ralph Sadler to the Court of 

* Knox, p. 14. • Ibid. » Ibid, p. 15. 
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Scotland, directing him to leave no means untried in his 
efforts to bring his nephew round. In obedience to his 
instructions the statesman began by describing^ if that 
indeed were possible, the feelings of the King^ of England, 
when he hears that his good nephew ' rears numbers of 
sheep, and such other vile and mean things, . . . wherewith 
to advance his revenue ;' and though Henry, * considering 
that the things may be profitable, yet as the kind of profit 
might be a mean to cause his subjects conceive that thdr 
livings should be by the great personages taken from them,' 
his Highness of England has devised a method : his good 
nephew must perceive ' that the monks, and such other of 
that kind, occupy a great part of his reahn, to the main- 
tenance of their voluptie, and the continual decay of his 
estate and honour ;' now his Highness would advise his good 
nephew, by good and politic means, to increase his revenue, 
by * taking of their houses and possessions . . . and with 
the same he might easily establish his estate, in such wise 
as he should be able to live like a king, and yet meddle not 
with sheep, those mean things.' To these arguments James 
gracefully replied : * In good faith I have no sheep. ... I 
thank God I am able to live well enough of that which I 
have. . . . There is a good old man in France, my good 
father, the King of France, that will not see me want any- 
thing. And most heartily I thank the King's grace, mine 
uncle, for his advice ; but in good faith I cannot do so ; for 
mcthinks it against reason and God's law to pull down the 
abbeys and religious houses, which have stand thir many 
years, and God's service keeped in the same. And what need 
I to take them to increase my livelyhood ? I am sure there 
is not an abbey in Scotland, at this hour, but we may have of 
them whatever we will desire.' ' Sir,' quoth Sadler, * they 
are a kind of unprofitable people, that live idly upon die 
sweat and labours of the poor.' ' Oh, God forbid tluitif a fiev 
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be not good, for them all the rest should be destroyed I' 
replied the King of Scots.* Indeed, James v. had no desire 
to quarrel with his clergy. He had unwisely kept apart 
from the temporal nobility, and had deprived them of state 
employment, but in certain of the lords spiritual he found 
sagacious and trustworthy counsellors. From 1537 to 1540 
there were plots against the King's life. The Lady Glamiss, 
a sister of Angus, was burned on the Castle Hill of Edin- 
burgh, and the Master of Forbes and James Hamilton, a 
natural brother of the Earl of Arran, were beheaded as chief 
conspirators. In 1 540 James went with a goodly fleet to 
visit Orkney and the Hebrides. This was not only for the 
sake of the pleasant tour, but the King, who had proved 
an excellent ruler, was desirous of making arrangements 
for the administration of the laws in these remote regions, 
and of quelling certain disturbances among the island 
chiefs. 

Two sons were bom to James by his second wife, but in 
1 541 the heir to the throne and his infant brother died.* 
Shortly after Henry Vlii., who had been bullying and inter- 
fering excessively in Scottish affairs, arranged that he 
would hold a conference with his nephew at York. He 
himself arrived there in due time, but no King of Scots 
came. Whereupon Henry took mortal offence, and declared 
war with Scotland. In the autumn of 1542 the Duke of 
Norfolk entered the country at the head of an army, and a 
series of hostilities ended in the rout of the Scots, led by 
Oliver Sinclair, an unpopular favourite of the King's, at Sol- 
way Moss. It was then that the consequences of the King's 
past policy with his nobles became strikingly apparent 
He had, it is said, mortally offended them by his syste- 

1 Sadler, State Papers, vol. i. pp. 30, 31. 
. ' Queen Margaret died at Methven in the same year. 
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matic neglect ' It was now their turn to make him fed the 
weight of their resentment ... At Solway Moss they not 
only refused to obey the leader he had appointed to com- 
mand them, but they laid down their arms without strildi^ 
a blow to a few hundred English troopis.' ^ The death of 
his sons had told heavily on James, but after this disaster 
the vigorous constitution of the man of thirty years gave 
way, and his life was blighted. He shut himself up in 
Falkland Palace, and lay in bed murmuring vacantly, * Och! 
fled Oliver ? Is Oliver tane ? All is lost ! Is Oliver tane ?* 
Nothing could rouse him, and when on the 7th of December 
a messenger arrived to announce that a daughter was bom 
to him at Linlithgow, he only murmured sadly, * It. came 
with a lass ; it will go with a lass.'J Seven days after, as 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, and other statesmen were standing by, he kissed 
his hand to them all, and with feeble smiles expired. 

Archbishop James Beaton died in 1539, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, David Beaton, a cardinal priest 
Among the many dark but unauthenticated stories where- 
with our historians have clouded the life of this politician, 
there is one that describes him taking his dying King's 
hand in his own, and guiding the trembling fingers to 
trace a signature to a will of his own making, wherein 
he is himself appointed governor of the kingdonL The 
nobility shoved aside the Cardinal, and raised to the head 
of the Regency the Earl of Arran, the next in blood to the 
crown, who, being *a very gentle creature, and a simple 
man easily to be ruled,* ^ was more acceptable to them. 



* Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers^ by John Hosack, vol. i. 
p. 8. 

* In allusion to the throne coming to the Stuarts by a daughter 
of Bruce. ' Sadler, State Papers^ voL i. p. 75. 
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A few months only elapsed when Henry viii. began his 
* boisterous courtship,* for the Prince of Wales, of the baby 
Queen, the poor 'eternal enigma of history,* who lay in 
her cradle in the pleasant palace of Linlithgow, uncon- 
scious of his precipitate overtures. Mary had barely com- 
pleted her ninth month when she was taken from her cradle, 
enveloped in regfal robes, and borne from her nursery |by 
her lord-keepers and presented to her people to be publicly 
recognised by the Three Estates as Sovereign Lady of 
Scotland and the Isles. She was crowned in the church 
of Stirling ; and many forebodings filled the hearts of the 
spectators, for the poor little one wept during the whole 
ceremony. Henry had in his confidence Angus, the late 
King's stepfather, and amongst the illustrious prisoners taken 
at Solway Moss were the Lords Cassilis, Glencaim, Fleming, 
Maxwell, Somerville, and Oliphant, and Sir George Douglas, 
the brother of Angus. These are known as the * assured 
lords,* and they were sent home on the understanding that 
they would strenuously exert themselves to further the 
King of England's matrimonial designs. In March 1543 
Sir Ralph Sadler, the great English statesman, had an audi- 
ence of the queen's mother, Marie of Lorraine. The subtle 
woman, who, as a Catholic, a Frenchwoman, and a Queen- 
dowager of Scotland, loathed the English match, assured 
Sir Ralph that the world might justly note her to be the 
most unnatural and unwise woman that lived if she should 
not heartily desire and rejoice of the same ; ... for she 
knoweth not throughout the world such a marriage could be 
found so proper, so beneficial, and so honourable as this is. 
There being an ill-natured rumour that the child was not 
likely to live, her mother took Sir Ralph to the royal nur- 
sery to see if he thought so ; and the results of his visit 
there were that he assured his Majesty of England that * it 
is as goodly a child of her age as I have seen, and as like 

R 
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to live, with the grace of God.** 'Address and delicacy' 
were arts of which it has been truly said Henry vill. was 
utterly ignorant. His proposals now were, that the Queen of 
Scotland should be immediately committed to his custody, 
and that during her minority he should govern Scotland. 
* There is not so little a boy,' said Sir George Douglas to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, with very different manners from Mary of Lor- 
raine's diplomatic civility, *but he will hurl stones against it; 
and the wives will handle their distaffs, and the commons 
universally will rather die.' A marriage treaty was however 
effected, but it was considered dishonourable to the nation, 
and was broken off by the Queen-mother, and by that 
vigorous genius and brave upholder of national liberty. 
Cardinal Beaton. The wrath of Henry was ungovernable. 
The nation that had presumed to slight him should be 
scourged by fire and sword. The Earl of Hertford was sent 
with an army to Scotland, with instructions to bum Edin- 
burgh, so that * it may remain for ever a perpetual memory 
of the vengeance of God ;* to * beat down and overthrow the 
Castle, sack Holyrood House, and as many towns and vil- 
lages about Edinburgh as ye conveniently can ; sack Leith, 
. . . putting man, woman, and child to fire and sword 
without exception . . . and this done, pass over to the Fife 
land, and extend like extremities and destructions in all 
towns and villages whereunto ye may reach conveniently ; 
not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil and turn 
upside down the Cardinal's town of Saint Andrews, as the 
upper stone may be the nether, and not one stick stand by 
another, sparing no creature alive within the same, specially 
such as either in friendship or blood be allied to the 
Cardinal' 2 



* Sadler, State Papers^ vol. i p. 86. 

• Hamilton Papers^ 93, 94. 
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On the 1st of May 1544, Hertford's force landed at Gran- 
ton, and a bloody campaign began. The burning of the 
fair capital of Scotland, the ruin of two hundred and forty- 
three villages, and of seven abbeys, among them Kelso, 
Melrose, Roxburgh, and Coldingham, open up a fearful 
picture of the wholesale misery inflicted both by this visita- 
tion and by another of the same nature which took place in 
the following year. The King of England must have been 
gratified to see his savage orders so well carried out Only 
on one occasion the English borderers would not obey them. 
They refused to burn the standing corn in Scotland. The 
most noticeable event of this miserable warfare with Eng- 
land was the battle of Ancrum, in which the Scots were 
victorious. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE EXECUTION OF WISHART, AND THE ASSASSINATION 

OF CARDINAL BEATON. 

* The sons of thy bold foes 
Shall build thine own waste places, 
Dunfermline and Melrose. 
Where now the sons of havoc 
Upon thine altars tread, 
Thine own Liturgic Service 
Shall bless the Cup and Bread.' 

The year before the seven fair abbeys of southern Scotland 
were desolated, there was *ane great heresy in Dundee ;*^ 
the monasteries of the Black and Grey Friars perished, and 
afterwards the abbey of Lindores, on the opposite bank of 
the Tay, was pillaged by * a company of good Christians,' * 
that is, by an uproarious mob. An evil more deadly than a 
riot, or than the axes and hammers of Henry vili.'s soldiers, 
had too long defiled our country's holy temples : like Israel 
of old, the Church was to be scourged for her iniquities, and 
in the ruins of these ten religious houses she experienced 
the first taste of inevitable and just retribution. The vices 
of the Scottish clergy had attained a climax. * That matters 
should continue just as they were,' says one who is writing 
of the necessity of reform in other branches of the Church 

Diurnal of Occurrents, 29. * Hamilton Papers^ 182. 
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as well as our own, 'had become well-nigh impossible. 
One century more of such fatal and rapid declension, and 
Christianity itself must, humanly speaking, have perished 
from off the face of the earth,' ^ To those who may fondly 
hope that we exaggerate — ^that surely matters were not 
quite so bad — we must say that the plain facts of history 
authorize the assertion that * the corruption of our Church 
. . . was greater than in any part of Europe, except, per- 
haps, in Scandinavia.' * If the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
had begun his pastoral duties by abandoning his worldliness 
(even if we charge him not with the boundless profligacy 
which the tradition of Forfarshire associates with his name), 
instead of summoning an imposing court of titled men to 
talk over the general increase of heresy, and the heresies of 
Sir John Borthwick in particular — if the other prelates had 
also looked to themselves first, there would have been fewer 
men to bum for renouncing their belief in verities, which 
apparently placed small restraints on the behaviour of those 
who held them ; perhaps, too, in a few years Jerusalem 
would not have been * an heap of stones.' The Regent 
Arran was favourably disposed towards the Protestants, and 
by an Act of Parliament passed in 1543 it was declared 
lawful to read * baith the New Testament and the Auld, in 
the vulgar tongue, in Inglis or Scottis, of ane good and true 
translation.' Knox tells us that thereafter the Bible was 
* on everie gentleman's table ;' and while he acknowledges 
that this was * na small victorie,' it is remarkable to hear 
him at the same time allude reprovingly to the occasions of 
falling certain irreverent and vain-glorious persons made to 
themselves by their free handling of the Word of God, as 



* Some Aspects of the Reformation^ by J. G. Cazenove, p. 43. 

• The Church of England and the Doctrine of Papal Infallibility, 
by the Bishop of Brechin, p. 22, note^. 
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when some, he says, taking it, * would chop their familiars 
on the cheek with it, and say, This has lyin hid under my 
bed-foot these ten years. . . . O, how oft have I been in 
danger for this Buik ! How secretlie have I stolen away . . . 
at midnicht to read it !'^ 

In 1544-5 an eager and a very earnest man was delivering 
sermons in town and country. This was George Wishart, 
a brother of the Laird of F'itarrow in the Meams. After de- 
scribing his melancholy face, etc., one of his pupils goes into 
other details — * Having on him . . . never but a mantell 
frise gowne to the shoes, a blacke Millian fustian dublet, and 
plaine blacke hosen, coarse new canvasse for his shirtes, 
and white falling bandes and cuffes at the handes. All the 
which apparell he gave to the poore, some weekly, some 
monethly, some quarterly, as hee liked, saving his Frenche 
cappe, which he kept the whole yeere of my being with 
him.' 2 By his side, at every sermon, grasping a two-handed 
sword, stood a man whose exaggeration of the national 
traits of indomitable perseverance and boundless self-con- 
fidence, together with a quick sense of the ludicrous (which, 
in his case, found expression in mirth at the discomfiture 
of his opponents), were indented on his face. This was 
John Knox. Wishart had just returned from a residence 
of several years in England and the Continent ; his heart 
was full of the new opinions ; and, stimulated by the op- 
position he had received south of the Tweed, he felt that his 
duty was to preach diligently to his country-people. At 
Dundee he preached whilst the plague raged, and Knox 
says, * because the maist part war either sick or else war in 
companie with those that war sick, he chose the Head of 
the East Porte of the town for his preaching-place, and sa 

* Knox, p. 34. 

• Emery Tylney. Printed in M*Crie*s Knox^ p. 366. 
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the haill stude or sat within, the sick and suspectit without 
the Porte.' ^ His sermon was on the verse, * He sent His 
word, and healed them.* During his stay in Dundee we 
are told that he ministered faithfully to the bodies and souls 
of the plague-stricken folks. Indeed, did Wishart possess 
one-half of the good qualities which have been assigned to 
him, he must have shown favourably beside even ordinarily 
respectable ecclesiastics. But notwithstanding this, and the 
support which he received from many of influential name, 
including the Lords Cassilis, Glencaim, and Marshall, Sir 
George Douglas, and the Lairds of Brunston, Ormiston, and 
Calder, he was keenly wounded at his occasionally poor audi- 
ences. At Haddington there was a very small attendance ; 
he became very excited ; and Knox says he spoke * near an 
hour and ane half ' in this wise : * I have heard of thee, Had- 
dington, that in thee would have been at ane vain clerk play 
twa or three thousand people, and now to hear the messenger 
of the eternal God, of all the town or parish, cannot be num- 
bered ane hundred persons. Sair and fearful sail the plagues 
be that sail enseu this thy contempt ; with fire and sword 
sail thou be plagued ; yea, thou Haddington in special, 
strangers sail possess thee . . . and that because ye have 
not knowen, nor will not know the time of God's mercyfull 
visitation.'* Such were the high notions that the popular 
preachers of the new opinions maintained of their own calling; 
but it is in sayings like these that in the most pious among 
them we fail to see the signs of death to self. Self-renunciation 
was the special fruit of that sacramental grace which they 
denied. These wild prognostications — prophecies they were 
called — which sound to us extremely presumptuous, were 
constantly on Wishart's lips. He soon began to foretell his 
own speedy death. Situated as he was, death was not far 

* Knox, p. 44. * Ibid, p. 52. 
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to seek. He was living at the house of the Laird of Onnis- 
ton in East Lothian, in January 1546, when he was arrested, 
and inunediately taken to St. Andrews. Before going he 
said to John Knox, who wished to accompany him, * Nay ; 
return to your baimes ; ane is sufficient for a sacrifice.' * 
On the 28th of February his trial took place in the Cathedral 
Church of St Andrews, in the presence of Cardinal Beaton, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, and other ecclesiastics. Win- 
ram, the Sub-Prior, preached on the parable of the tares in 
the 13th chapter of St Matthew. The good seed, he affirmed, 
was the Word of God ; heresy was the evil seed. Heresy he 
defined to be a false opinion, fighting directly against the 
word, and defended widi pertinacity. He went on to say 
that the main cause of heresy was the ignorance and negli- 
gence of those who had the care of souls, and neither under- 
stood the Word of God, nor could use the same to the 
convincing of false teachers. . . . That, as the goldsmith 
knoweth the fine gold from the counterfeit by the touchstone, 
so is heresie discerned by the true, sincere, and undefiled 
Word of God.* After the sermon Wishart was desired to 
stand in the pulpit, and the articles of his accusation were 
recited. They were, the denial of belief in the sacraments, 
the rejection of the invocation of the saints in heaven, of 
purgatory, of vows of celibacy ; and besides these usual 
charges, certain others were produced, which Wishart at 
once denied. After every article was read, he replied 
with a gentle self-possession, and yet he knew well the 
fate that awaited him. The definite sentence of condem- 
nation having been pronounced, he was taken back to 
the castle, and two grey friars came to ask him to make 
his confession. * Go, fetch me yonder man that preached 
this day, and I will mak my confession to him,' he said, 

* Knox, p. 52. • Spottiswoode, pp. 157, 155. 
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The Sub-Prior was immediately sent for, and he retired with 
Wishart alone. Next morning Winram returned, and asked 
if he wished to receive the Holy Communion. He said he 
would willingly do so, * were it administered in both kinds, 
according to our Saviour's institution.' The Sub-Prior laid 
his request before the bishops, but it was refused. Accord- 
ingly Wishart, while at breakfast with the governor of the 
castle, partook of some bread and wine, the rest of the com- 
pany did the same, and they talked about the Passion of 
our Lord. Soon after this the preparations for the execu- 
tion were ready ; and, in anticipation of a possible attempt 
to rescue Wishart at the last, every gim on the castle was 
loaded, and turned towards the stake. As the condemned 
man, strongly guarded and bound, passed through the castle 
gates, some beggars craved his alms. ' I want my hands 
wherewith I had wont to gif you alms,' he said ; * but the 
merciful Lord, of His benignity and abundant grace, that 
feideth all men, vouchsafe to gif you necessaries, both 
unto your bodies and saullis.' Having arrived at the stake, 
he turned to the crowd and addressed it ; his last words to 
the people being : * I know surelie, and my faith is such, 
that my soul sail sup this nicht with my Saviour, or it be 
sex hours, for whom I suffer this.' He then prayed for, and 
heartily forgave, those who had condemned him. Accord- 
ing to the grim etiquette on these occasions, the executioner 
besought his forgiveness. He drew the man to him, and 
kissed his cheek, saying : * Lo, here is a token that I forgive 
thee ; my heart, do thy office.' He was then hanged to the 
gibbet, and burned to ashes.^ Although not related by Knox, 
it was said that Wishart when dying predicted the speedy 
death of Cardinal Beaton. As will afterwards appear, he 
may have had ample authority for doing so with confidence. 

* Knox, p. 63. 
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The death of Wishart was the life of the new opinions. 
Shortly after its occurrence the Cardinal went to Angus to 
be present at the marriage of Margaret, one of his illegitimate 
daughters, with the eldest son of the Earl of Crawford. 
Men of ancient name and honourable standing had not 
been ashamed to see their daughters or sisters in a position 
of conspicuous, or in a worldly sense of exalted, disgrace ; 
and there could not have been a more eligible bride from 
a social point of view for a nobleman than the daughter 
of the Primate of Scotland. What reverence would men 
be disposed to give to the sacraments of Him who said, 
* Blessed are the pure in heart,' when they were handled by 
men who lived as the Scottish priests of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Uved? As the stigma of illegitimacy was all but 
effaced, what sanctity would it be natural to attach to that 
marriage rite which the Church declared was a solenm 
sacrament ? When the nuptial festivities, which were mag- 
nificent, were concluded, the bride's father returned to SL 
Andrews. In order to understand the motives for the great 
crime which we are now to read of, we must remember the 
place which Cardinal Beaton occupied in the political world 
As the head of the royal faction, and the brave defender of 
the national independence, he was detested by Henry viii. 
and by those Scotchmen who had treacherously allied them- 
selves with the English cause. In the State Papers of this 
year, *the killing of the Cardinal' is bargained for with 
the King of England, Brunston, Cassilis, and Glencaim 
being the leading conspirators on the Scottish side. Henry 
highly approves of the design, and while, with commend- 
able prudence, * he will not seem to have to do in it,' the 
tenor of the papers is, that it would be * acceptable service 
to God to take him out of the way, which in such sort 
doth not only as much as in him is to obscure the glory 
of God, but also to confound the common weal of his own 
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country.'^ Mixed up with these horrid plots is the name of 
Wishart. The halo wherewith many have sought to sur- 
round this man's memory must fade if certain State Papers, 
which have been brought before the world, are to be be- 
lieved. According to these documents, at the very time of 
his execution Wishart, who is called * the martyr,' was in- 
volved in this conspiracy for the murder of the Cardinal. 
As the tool of the great men, he had been employed in 
carrying letters on the subject to Henry viii., and he had 
a private interview of the King.^ 

Early on the morning of the 29th of May Norman Leslie, 
the eldest son of the Earl' of Rothes, James Melville, and 
several other self-deceiving fanatics, assassinated Cardinal 
Beaton in his Castle of St. Andrews. This atrocious crime, 
which Knox applauds as a * godly facte,' was done with the 
utmost rapidity. Immediately afterwards the cry that the 
castle was taken brought together the citizens of St. Andrews. 
The Provost arrived to see what was the matter, and had 
ordered ladders to scale the walls, when, in answer to the 
cries of the crowd, *What have ye done with my Lord 
Cardinal?' *Let us see my Lord Cardinal,' the mangled 
body was hung out over the castle wall, and the surly mur- 
derers cried, * The best it war to you to return to your ain 
houses ; for the man you call the Cardinal has received his 
reward.' 3 Without delay the Leslies and their friends 
established themselves in the castle ; they were joined by 
many other Protestants, including John Knox ; and here, 
for fourteen months, they kept possession, and stoutly defied 
all the efforts of the Regent to unhouse them. It was not 

* State Papers (Henry Viii.), v. 471. 

* See State Papers (Henry viii. ), v. 377, and Hamilton Papers^ 
96, also Burton, vol. iii. pp. 461-466. 
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tin the arrival of a French fiunce, in sixteen galleys, that 
they capitulated in August 1547. The garrison was sent to 
France, and amongst those who were sentenced to the 
galleys was Knox. 

King Henry VI II. died on the 29th of January 1547. 
Hatred for Scotland — a matured passion with Englishmen 
(a passion duly reciprocated by the Scots), and the desire 
for its annihilation as an independent state — ^revived soon 
after his death. There was to be yet one attempt more 
to wrench from the heroic race that freedom which the 
policy and the might of England striving with it for more 
than two hundred and fifty years had left intact. To- 
wards the end of August of this year the Duke of Somer- 
set, who was Protector of England during the minority of 
Edward VI., led a great army across the borders — an arma- 
ment meanwhile proceeding to Leith. On Saturday the loth 
of September, long remembered as the Black Saturday, he 
defeated the Scots, under the Regent Arran, at Pinkie, near 
Musselburgh. In their flight one multitude of the Scots 
* took the way by the sands to Leith ; another made for 
Edinburgh, either by the high road, or through the enclosed 
ground called the King's Park ; a third . . . sought Dal- 
keith.' ^ The comparatively noiseless battles of the middle 
ages were now succeeded by * terrible thunderings of gruns 
beside ; the day darkened above head with smoke of shot ; 
. . . the bullets, pellets, and arrows flying each where so 
thick, and so uncertainly lighting; the whole face of the 
field,' says this narrator, who was an eye-witness on the 
English side, *both to the eye and the ear so heavy, so 
lamentable, furious, outrageous, terribly confuse, and so 
deadly, quite against the quiet nature of man.'^ The Scots, 
yearning to tear their *auld enemies* in pieces, saluted 
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them with cries of * Come here, loons, come here, tykes, 
come here, heretics ;'^ but they came on all too quickly, 
and so indiscriminately did they slaughter the Scots that 
an odd sort of apology is made by the Englishman, that 
'their armour among them so little differing, and their 
apparel so bare and beggarly, ... all clad alike in jacks 
covered with white leather doublets of the same, or of 
fustian, and most conmionly all white hosen. Not one 
with either chain, brooch, ring, or garment of silk that I 
could see. . . . This vileness of port was the cause that so 
many of their great men and gentlemen were killed. . . . 
The outward show, the semblance and sign, whereby a 
stranger might discern a villain from a gentleman, was not 
among them to be seen.' * 

The miserable battle of Pinkie has been called * the last 
great disaster in a contest for national existence — the turn- 
ing-point at which there came life when hope seemed past.'' 
The enemy filled several fortresses with their troops, and 
established themselves in great strength on Inchkeith in 
the Firth of Forth, and at Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. 
With the aid of the French they were turned out, and at 
length by the mediation of France peace was effected with 
England in April 1550. Meanwhile the httle Queen Mary, 
the immediate but unconscious cause of so much wretched- 
ness, was living in safety on the island of Inchmahome, on 
the lake of Monteith, midway between Stirling and the 
Highlands. A great deal has been said and imagined about 
the quiet Hfe of the little Queen and her Maries, in this 
beautiful home ; and there, amongst the ancient trees and 
boxwood, a nook has been called *The Child-Queen's 

* Patten's Account of Somersets Expedition, 
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Garden/ ^ Inchmahome signifies the Isle of Rest^ but this 
short rest was preparatory to a life with no rest. It is a sad 
thought that that rest was followed by a youth in a comt 
where sanctity did not predominate ; by an early woman- 
hood as the ruler of a nation whose every department, dvQ 
and religious, was torn asunder ; then by the nineteen yeai^ 
captivity, and the great hall of Fothering^y. In June 1548 
the Estates met at Haddington, and there the French Am- 
bassador, the Sieur d'Ess^ being present, the Queen of 
Scots was betrothed to the Dauphin of France ; and it was 
agreed to send the Queen to France *when they thought 
the time fitting, and fair weather that she might pass 
through the seas/* One of her many biog^phers thus 
describes her departure : * Mary Stuart parted from her 
mother on the 7th of August,' * on that picturesque green 
spot of broken ground which juts from the foot of the lofty 
rock of Dumbarton into the broad waters of the Clyde. 
All things being now ready, and the tide serving, the 
young sovereign was brought with the ceremonial pomp of 
royal etiquette by the Lords Erskine and Livingstone, the 
two noble Conunissioners for the safe keeping of her person, 
. . . down the narrow descent from her chamber in the 
fortress on the western peak of the rock, attended by her 
four Maries ; her faithful nurse, Janet Sinclair ; her gover- 
ness, the Lady Fleming ; her two preceptors, the Abbot of 
Inchmahome and the Prior of Balmaclellan ; and her three 
illegitimate brothers — the Lord James Stuart, Prior of St 
Andrews, afterwards the Regent Moray, Lord John, the Com- 
mendator of Holyrood Abbey, and the Lord Robert Stuart, 
Prior of Orkney, who were to be the companions of her 
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voyage. The Queen-Mother, then assisted by the Governor 
Arran, delivered her royal daughter to the Chevalier de Ville- 
gagne and the Sieur de Brdg^, . . . the gentlemen com- 
missioned by the King of France to receive that precious 
charge. The little Queen was observed to shed tears 
silently after she had received the maternal blessing and 
farewell kiss of the only parent she had ever known ; but, 
early trained in the royal science of self-control, she offered 
no resistance, and permitted herself to be carried on board 
the galley of the King of France, which had been fitted up, 
and sent expressly for her accommodation. . . . An eye- 
witness of the embarkation has recorded " that the young 
Queen was at that time one of the most perfect creatures 
the God of nature ever formed, for that her equal was no- 
where to be found, nor had the world another child of her 
fortune and hopes.'' '^ She had a fortunate voyage, and 
landed at Brest on the 30th of August 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LAST PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 

' O'er the Church the gathering twilight fells.' 

The Christian Year, 

In 1554 Marie of Lorraine became Regent. As a Catholic 
and a Frenchwoman, her task was specially difficult, but 
her surpassing cleverness enabled her to steer the helm well 
in her daughter's kingdom in the critical circumstances that 
preceded a revolution. While her own religion and her 
heart were Catholic, the Protestants found her tolerant with 
their novelties so long as they kept within bounds. Early 
on Sunday morning the 24th of April 1558 Mary Queen <A 
Scots was married to Francis, the Dauphin of France. The 
event took place in Paris, in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
with extraordinary magnificence ; and it was duly announced 
in the young Queen's far-distant capital by the thundering 
voice of Mons Meg. By the marriage-treaty, the preroga- 
tives of the Scottish crown were apparendy preserved ; but 
honest Scottish statesmen were troubled with many and far 
from causeless forebodings. The spirit which had disdained 
the pretensions of England to supremacy would never bow 
to the patronizing of France. * The godly,' as the Protest- 
ants called themselves, looked on the alliance in a most 
dolorous light. They saw suspiciously-shaped comets, the 
rivers alternately dried up and overflowed their banks, 
whales of a * huge greatnesse ' frequented the Firth of Forth, 
all because of the idolatrous union ; and, ' which was most 
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terrible, a fiery dragon was seen to flie low upon the earth, 
vomiting forth fire both in the day and night season . . • 
and put the people to a necessity of watching their houses 
and corn-yards.' ^ Among the six commissioners who went 
from Scotland to be present at the marriage was Robert 
Reid, the good and learned Bishop of Orkney. He and 
three other of the commissioners died suddenly at Dieppe 
on their way home ; and there were hints that these four 
knew too much about French and Scottish business, and a 
great deal was said about poisoning. The Bishop, who had 
effected great improvements in his isolated diocese, was a 
specially terrible loss at a time when good bishops were few. 
After the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, John Hamilton, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, a natural brother of the Earl of Arran, 
was translated to the Primacy. In 1 550 Adam Wallace was 
burned for heresy; and on the 28th of April 1558 Walter 
Mylne, an aged priest, who had been Vicar of Lunan in 
Angus, was cruelly burned at St. Andrews. He was the 
last person who suffered death for Protestantism in Scotland, 
a * plain good man ' of * decrepit age ; ' and no execution 
seems to have so exasperated the people. They raised a 
heap of stones on the spot of his suffering, and the clergy 
regarded the matter so seriously that they pulled down the 
cairn once or twice, * with denunciations of cursing gif ony 
man there suld ley ony stane. But in vain,' continues Knox, 
' was that wind blawing, for still was the heip made, till that 
the priests and Papists did steal awa the stanes by nicht to 
big their walls, and to uther their private uses.*^ During 
the reign of Mary of England, from 1554 to 1556, many 
English Protestants sought refugee for their lives across the 
borders. Among them were two well-known preachers, 
William Harlaw and John Willock. In 1549 John Knox 
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was released from the French galleys. He preached in 
England tiU 1554, and after a visit to the Cootiiient, where 
he became intimately acquainted with Calvin, he returned 
in September 1555 to his native land. Here his vriiement 
preaching soon gathered round him numbers of every class, 
and he received special support from John Erskine of Dra 
and William Maitland of Lethington. Tlie Bishops^ taking the 
alarm, summoned him to appear in the Church of the l^ad 
Friars at Edinburgh, on the 15th of May 1556. This he 
did not do, but wrote a letter to the ' exceUent Ladie Marie, 
Dowager Regent of Scotland,' defending his behaviour and 
his opinions. The letter was delivered into the Queen's 
hand by the Earl of Glencaim ; and a day oit two afterwards 
she gave it to the Archbishop of Glasgow, saying lan^ 
ingly, * Please you, my lord, to read a pasquiL' John Knox 
took mortal offence when he heard of her remark, and com- 
posed a long addition to his letter, wherein he gave vent to 
his wounded feelings — * If no more ye esteem the admonition 
of God nor the cardinals do the scoffing of pasquils,' he said, 
* then He will shortly send you messengers with whom ye saD 
not be able on that manner to jest' He volunteered to prove 
that the Catholic religion is ' damnable idolatrie,' made a 
pointed allusion to Jezebel, and drew the most profane 
comparisons between himself and certain saints of the Old 
Testament While Knox was thus engaged, a letter arrived 
from the Protestants in Geneva, praying him to come over 
and be their minister. Knox accepted the invitation, and 
sending his wife Marjory and his mother-in-law on before, 
he preached farewell sermons to his numerous friends and 
followed his household in July. He had just departed when 
the Bishops again summoned him, and, on his non-appear- 
ance, sentence was pronounced against him, and his effigy 
was burned at the Cross of Edinburgh. On this Us 
ever-ready pen produced * The Appellation of John Knoxe, 
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from the cruell and most unjust Sentence pronounced against 
him by the false Bishoppes and Clergie of Scotland, with his 
Supplication and Exhortation to the Nobilitie, Estates, and 
Commonaltie of the same realme.' On the 3d of December 
1557 the Earls of Argyle, Glencaim, and Morton, the Lord 
Lorn, Erskine of Dun, and other Protestant chiefs, drew up 
and signed a bond, pledging themselves, as the * congrega- 
tion of Christ,* to spread their opinions by strenuous efforts, 
and renouncing the * congregation of Sathan.' They subse- 
quently decreed that the Common Prayer should be read 
on Sundays and other festival days * publicly in the parish 
kirks, with the Lessonis of the New and Auld Testament, 
conform to the order of the Buik of Common Prayeris.' 
They also arranged *that doctrine, preaching, and inter- 
pretation of Scriptures be had and used privily in quiet 
houses, without great conventions of the people thareto,' for 
the present On the ist of September, St. Giles's Day, in 
the following year, there was an uproar in Edinburgh. The 
Protestants had stolen the image of St. Giles, and when 
another was borrowed from the Grey Friars to be carried 
in the procession, they only tarried till the Queen-Regent 
had retired to dinner to trample it under foot, and the 
magistrates had hard work to suppress the tumult. The 
Lords of the Congregation^ sent persons through town and 
country to collect subscriptions to their bond, and their 
strength had increased so rapidly that they presented an 
Oration and Petition to the Queen-Regent. In moderate 
and respectful language they ask for * justice and your 
gracious help,' and lay before her Grace their desires. They 
were— that they might lawfully meet publicly or privately 
* to common prayers in the vulgar tongue ; ' that it should be 
lawful for * any qualified person in knowledge to interpret any 

^ The Protestants were now called the Congregaticn, 
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hard places of Scripture that shall happen to be read in the 
meetings ; that baptism and the Lord's Supper be adminis- 
tered in the vulgar tongue, and this last in both kinds;' 
that the wicked and scandalous lives of churchmen be re- 
formed according to the rules contained in the New Testa- 
ment, the writings of the ancient Fathers, and the laws of 
Justinian the Emperor. The Queen's answer to the Con- 
gregation was— * That all they could lawfully desire should 
be granted them in a proper season, and for the present 
they might use their prayers, etc., in the vulgar tongue ; but 
with this exception, that they should not assemble pubhcly 
in Edinburgh or Leith, for preventing of tumults.' 'Ane 
woman crafty, dissimulate, and false,' says Knox ; but the 
Congregation were fully satisfied. 

Matters were indeed becoming very serious. On the one 
hand, the sins of the clergy had not diminished ; on the other, 
those who would reform them were, with a few exceptions (al- 
though these exceptions were singularly sincere and earnest), 
exhibiting an uncharitableness, and a self-will, and an amotmt 
of spiritual pride, which mocked the Christian character. 
The primary object of their bitter hatred was the most awful 
and Holy Sacrament of the Sacred Body and Blood of Christ, 
the Shechinah of the New Law, the Holy of Holies. The 
devil knew that the souls who worthily fed on the Bread of 
Life were furthest from him. To overthrow the nature of 
that Blessed Sacrament, to profane it by unholy hands and 
an impious traffic, had been his first work ; and now if men 
ceased to believe in its real existence, and the Sacrifice 
ceased to be pleaded, his triumph would seem to be com- 
plete in this unhappy land, Yet in these sad days we need 
not doubt that somewhere — in the family, in the cloister, or 
in loneliness — there were hidden saints of whom the world 
knew nothing, whose biography has never been written, but 
who were well known to God ; who, separated from the strife 
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outside, and living by their Saviour, made Him their Sun 
and Centre ; and, while erring men disbelieved and pro- 
faned, and the foundations of the spiritual world were about 
to be shaken, remembered that *the Lord was above the 
water floods.' Provincial Councils for the promulgation of 
canons were the means adopted by the clergy for their own 
reformation ; and * one thing is clear from the canons of the 
Scottish Church enacted and published on the very eve of 
its fall, that our ecclesiastics, if they did sin, sinned not 
through ignorance or from want of admonition.' In July 1549 
Archbishop Hamilton held a General Provincial Council at 
Linlithgow — the plague was raging at Edinburgh ; and 
three months afterwards another Council assembled in the 
Blackfriars Church at Edinburgh, also presided over by the 
Archbishop, and attended by six bishops, fourteen abbots, 
and a number of other dignitaries, besides minor ecclesias- 
tics. The statutes of Linlithgow were ratified, and others 
were enacted. They were prefaced by a remarkable con- 
fession, that the root and cause of the troubles and heresies 
which affected the Church were the corruption, the profane 
lewdness, the gross ignorance of churchmen of almost all 
ranks. The clergy, therefore, were enjoined to live chastely, 
under pain of deprivation of their benefices ; to dismiss 
from their houses their illegitimate children ; not to promote 
such children to benefices, nor to enrich them, the daugh- 
ters with dowries, the sons with baronies, from the patrimony 
of the Church. Prelates were admonished not to keep in 
their houses manifest drunkards, gamblers, whoremongers, 
brawlers, night-walkers, buffoons, blasphemers, profane 
swearers. The clergy in general were exhorted to amend 
their lives and manners, to dress modestly and gravely, to 
keep their faces shaven and their heads tonsured, to live 
soberly and frugally so as to have more to spare for the 
poor, to abstain from secular pursuits, especially trading. 
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Provision was made for preaching to the people ; for teach- 
ing grammar, divinity, and canon law in cathedrals and 
abbeys ; for visiting and reforming monasteries, nunneries, 
and hospitals ; for recalling fugitives and apostates, whether 
monks or nuns, to their cloisters ; for sending from evey 
monastery one or more monks to a university ; for pre- 
venting unqualified persons from receiving orders and 
from holding cure of souls ; for enforcing residence, and 
for restraining pluralities ; for preventing the evasion of 
spiritual censures by bribes or fines ; for silencing par- 
doners, or itinerant hawkers of indulgences and relics ; for 
compelling parish clerks to do their duty in i>erson, or to 
find sufficient substitutes. Statutes were also passed for 
registering the wills of persons deceased, and administering 
their estates ; for reforming the abuses of the consistorii 
courts, etc. 

Strict inquest for heresy was ordered to be made by 
every ordinary in his diocese, by every abbot or prior in his 
convent ; and the inquisitors were supplied with a schedule 
of the chief points of heresy. These were — speaking against 
the rites and sacraments of the Church ; contempt of the 
censures of the Church ; denial of the reign of the souls of 
saints with Christ in glory ; denial of the immortality of the 
soul ; denial of recompence for works of faith and charity ; 
denial of purgatory ; denial of prayer and intercession of 
the saints ; denial of the lawfulness of images in Christian 
churches ; denial of the authority of General Councils in 
controversies of faith ; neglect of the feasts and festivals of 
the Church. Heretical books, especially poems and ballads 
against the Church or clergy, were to be diligently sought 
after, and burned. It was provided that the next Provincial 
Council should sit on the 14th of August in the following 
year, but if any Synod met at that time no trace of it re- 
mains. 
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On the 26th of January 1552, the Primate assembled a 
Council at Edinburgh, at which sixteen new statutes were 
enacted It was confessed that the canons formerly made 
had not yet taken effect, and provisions followed for the im- 
mediate enforcement of the most important Other canons 
provided for the more effectual prohibition of clandestine 
marriages, for the more effectual trial of questions of divorce, 
for giving greater efficacy to sentences of excommunication, 
for preventing the alienation of manses and glebe lands. 
One canon sets forth that, even in the most populous 
parishes, very few of the parishioners come to mass or to 
sermon ; that in time of service jesting and irreverence go 
on within the church, sports and secular business in the 
porch and the churchyard. It therefore enacts that the 
name of every person wilfully absenting himself from his 
parish church shall be taken down by the curate and re- 
ported to the rural dean ; and that all trafHc in church 
porches, churchyards, or in their immediate neighbourhood, 
shall be forbidden on Sundays and other holidays during 
divine worship. Registers of weddings and christenings 
were ordered to be established in every parish. The regis- 
tration of deaths and burials had been provided for as 
early as the fourteenth century. The Council boasts that 
the heresies which had recently invested divers parts of the 
realm seemed now at length to be curbed and all but sub- 
dued. Provision was made for the pubUcation of a catechism 
— * That is to say, ane commone and Catholick instructioun 
of the Christian people in materis of our catholick faith and 
religion, quhilk na gud Christian man or woman suld mis- 
knaw.' This work, known as Archbishop Hamilton's Cate- 
chism, was to be read to the people in church before high mass 
when there was no sermon, as much as would occupy half an 
hour being read from the pulpit every Sunday and holiday, 
with a loud voice, clearly, distinctly, impressively, solemnly. 
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by the rector, vicar, or curate, in his surplice and stole. The 
clergy were enjoined to exercise themselves daily in reading 
it, lest their stammering or breaking down might move the 
jeers of the people ; and heavy penalties, fines, and imprison- 
ment were imposed on all who should fail to observe any 
part of the canons regarding it A Provincial Council was 
held at Linlithgow, probably in the autumn of 1552, at 
which the decrees of the Council of Trent were accepted. 

A Council appears to have met at Edinburgh in 1555. 
It would seem only to have ratified the acts of the two 
recent Councils. In March 1559, a General Provincial 
Council met in Edinburgh with the primary view of taking 
into consideration certain Articles of Reformation, which 
had been submitted to the Queen-Regent by a number of 
laymen, and were by her submitted to the CounciL They 
were mainly an entreaty for the amendment of the live* of 
the clergy, and petitions for more frequent preaching ; that 
expositions of the sacraments of the body and blood of 
Christ, of baptism, and of marriage, should be published for 
the instruction of the people ; that the vulgar tongue should 
be used in the common prayers and litanies ; no change, it 
would appear, being proposed in the language of the mass 
itself. The petitioners, who evidently desired the Church's 
reformation, not its extinction, urged that no one should be 
allowed to dishonour the sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, or the divine service of the Mass ; that no one should 
be permitted to destroy or injure churches or religious houses. 
To these remarkable Articles the Council gave, on the 
whole, most satisfactory answers, only the prelates are said 
to have remarked that it was beyond their power to change 
the order of public prayer, but that any man in his private 
devotions might use what language he pleased. Every 
statute which could enforce purity of life among the priests 
of God was then reiterated, and every provision was made 
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for the instruction of the laity. The canons enacted by the 
Scottish prelates in 1559, as in 1549, were the work of men 
in earnest, but it was work done when too late. The last act 
of the Provincial Council was to appoint a Council to meet 
on Septuagesima Sunday 1560 ; but the Provincial Council 
of the Scottish Church never met again. 

If there were many in the last assembly of the priests 
of the ancient Church who, with anxious hearts, perceived 
that the storm was gathering steadily, there were none 
who could have foreseen the tremendous precipitation, 
unparalleled probably in the history of nations, wherewith 
event was to rush upon event, and was in the course of a 
few months to culminate in bringing to pass as at one blow 
the fall of the old hierarchy. In March 1559, the * great and 
magnificent structure of mediaevalism,' with its heavy ac- 
cumulation of good and evil, was untouched ; on the after- 
noon of the 24th of August 1560, not only had it fallen to 
pieces, but the Sacraments of the New Law were forbidden 
to be pleaded, the Papal authority was renounced and abol- 
ished, and the fairest churches and religious houses were in 
desolate ruins throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FALL OF THE OLD HIERARCHY. 

* . . . The ruffian band 
Come to reform, where ne'er they came to pray.' 

Lyra Apostolica. 

Among the clergy of the Scottish Church there stands 
out at this time one man who, while alive to the imperative 
necessity for immediate reform, resisted the wild measures 
of the Protestants with the spiritual weapons of Catholic 
warfare. This was Quintin Kennedy, Abbot of Crossraguel, 
a younger son of Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis. In 1558 he pub- 
lished * A Compendious Tractive, conform to the Scriptures 
of Almighty God, reason, and authority, declaring the 
nearest and only way to establish the conscience of a 
Christian man in all matters which are in debate concerning 
faith and religion.' In this calm and scholarly treatise the 
Abbot states that while the Holy Bible is the faithful wit- 
ness to the truth, the Church of God is the faithful judge. 
He proceeds to assert that in his opinion lay persons may 
most profitably read the Bible for the reformation of their 
lives, but not with the view of prying curiously into the pro- 
found mysteries of the Sacraments, predestination, free 
will, etc. It would have been well if this tractive had gone 
home to those people, who were addicted to quoting the 
Word of God in a grossly irreverent manner, and of estab- 
lishing their own frail and self-deceiving hearts as the 
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infallible judges of its divine meaning. Some years after 
there was an attempt made to answer it by John Davidson, 
Principal of the College of Glasgow. In 1557 the Abbot of 
Crossragiiel was on the point of holding a disputation on 
the Sacrament of the Altar with John Willock, the Protes- 
tant preacher. Finding, however, that they would never 
agree about the interpretation of Scripture, the controversy 
was abandoned. In May 1559, John Knox was joyfully 
received home again by the Congregation. During his 
absence on the Continent Knox had not been idle. The 
year before his return he had published the * First Blast of 
the Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women,' 
thereby bringing on himself the odium of both the queens 
in the British islands. A few days after his arrival at 
Leith he went to Perth, and there, on the nth of May, 
preached a 'thundering sermon against idolatry,' in the 
Parish Church of SL John the Baptist. After the sermon 
the * better sort' went to dinner, but the greater part of 
the congregation remained, and several priests knelt before 
the altar. It was a gloomy moment ; earnest hearts were 
torn by the rude profanity of the preacher, and seared 
consciences were disturbed by many a vigorous home-thrust 
The candles were lighted, and a sad chant began. Then a 
priest went up to the altar, and prepared to celebrate mass. 
But mass was never to be celebrated in that church again. 
He had scarcely opened a gorgeous tabernacle, when an 
impudent youth cried out, * This is intolerable, that when 
.God by His Word hath plainly damned idolatry we shall 
stand and see it used in despite.' The exasperated priest 
struck the youth, who, taking up a stone, threw it at him, 
hitting the tabernacle, and smashing an image. This act 
was the signal for the multitude to rise like one man, and, 
armed with stones, every individual devoted himself to the 
ruin of some portion of the beautiful interior of the Church. 
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The business of destruction was accomplished in Sl Jobn^s 
with astonishing rapidity (John Knox says there were 
no * gentlemen' nor * earnest professors' engaged in it), and 
the Reformers proceeded to the Grey and Black Friars^. 
There ' the first invasion was upon the idolatries and there- 
after the common people began to seik sum spoil, and is 
very deed the Grey Freiris was a place so w^ provided 
that, unless honest men had sein the same, we would ha?e 
feired to report what provision they had. Thair sheets, 
blankcattis, and covertours war sik that no earl in Scotland 
had the better. Their naperie was fine. There war but 
aucht persons in convent, and yet had aucht puncheons of 
salt beef (consider the tyme of the year, the nth of MaiQ, 
wyne, beir, and ale, besides store of victuals efTeiring^ thereta 
The lyke abundance was not in the Black Freiris, and yit 
there was more than became men professing povertie.'* 
Knox says that the mob was so well behaved that they todc 
none of the good things they found to themselves- * So 
beatten,' says he, * were men's consciences with the Word, 
that they had no respect to their own particular profit, 
but only to abolish idolatrie, the places and monuments 
thareof.' * A rare instance,' observes Keith, * of a rascally 
multitude.'* The destruction lasted for two days. On 
the evening of the second only the naked walls of the 
Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, and Carthusian mon- 
asteries disfigured the *Fair City.' The example of the 
citizens of Perth was followed immediately by those of 
Cupar in Fife, who, rising up, desecrated the parish church, 
and destroyed the beautiful chapel of the Dominican con- 
vent, and a nunnery dedicated to St. Catherine of Sienna. 

1 Kdox, p. 128. 

* Keith's History of the Affairs of Ckurck and StaU in Scotland, 
▼oL L p. 193. 
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The immediate result of the riot at Perth was war between 
the Queen-Regent and the Congregation. The latter, as 
* the Congregation of Christ Jesus,' issued a defiant procla- 
mation * to the generation of Antichrist, the pestilent pre- 
lates and their shavelings within Scotland,' warning them 
that if they did not desist from their * open idolatrie and 
cruell persecution of God's children ' they should begin * that 
same warre which God commandeth Israeli to execute 
against the Cananites.' 

Among the Protestant lords who joined the Regent's 
army were Argyle, the Lord James Stewart, afterwards 
Earl of Moray, and Lord Semple. The Congregation 
posted at Perth were strengthened by the arrival of Lord 
Glencaim, with two thousand five hundred men. Instead, 
however, of the expected battle, terms were then come to, 
and the Congregation dispersed. Shortly after this ap- 
parently pacific arrangement Knox preached at Crail and 
Anstruther, and after the sermon his audience demolished 
the altars and images in the churches. He then announced 
his intention of preaching at St Andrews on Sunday the 
nth of June. Archbishop Hamilton, taking the alarm, 
arrived at St. Andrews on Saturday the loth with a hun- 
dred armed men to stop him, and the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, apprehending a serious uproar, for the Regent and 
the French were at Falkland, within twelve miles, coun- 
selled John Knox to desist from preaching. All was in vain. 
Knox, according as he had arranged, mounted the pulpit of 
the Cathedral Church, and delivered an inflammatory dis- 
course. * He was sa active and vigorous that he was lyk to 
ding the pulpit in blads, and flie out of it.' His subject was 
the casting of the buyers and sellers out of the Templa 
He preached for four days, and * such was the influence 
of hjs doctrine,' says his biographer, *that the provost, 
bailies, and inhabitants harmoniously agreed to set up the 
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refonned worship in the town ; the church was stxipped 
of its images and pictures, and the monasteries vac 
pulled down.'^ The next place to suffer was the Abbey of 
Lindores. Fifteen years before it had been attacked, no* 
it was utterly desolated, and the vestments and Ihingical 
books were burned before the eyes of the monks. FidM 
now are the records of the ]nx)ceedings of the ' sons of 
havoc' as they carried on the 'vastation of churches and 
church buildings throughout all parts of the kii^;dGni,fcr ' 
every one made bold to put to his hands : the meaner sort ' 
imitating the example of the greater. No difference was 
made, but all churches either defaced or pulled to the 
ground. The holy vessels, and whatsoever else they could 
make gain of, as timber, lead, and bells, were put to sale.' 
It seemed as though there would soon not be a house of 
God left in the land. The monastery of Balmerino was 
dealt with as Lindores had been. The magnificent abbey 
and palace of Scone were set on fire, and reduced to a heap 
of gaping ruins. The monasteries of Stirling and Linlithgow 
followed. Lord Glencaim conducted the work of destruc- 
tion at Glasgow, and a few weeks later certain of the other 
Lords of the Congregation burned the altars and images 
in the abbeys of Paisley, Kilwinning, and Dunfermline. 
The whole country was now in an uproar, and on the 29di 
of June the Earl of Argyle and the Prior of St. Andrews 
entered Edinburgh at the head of the Protestants. The 
Regent had retired on their approach, and within the capital 
the people were allowed to run riot from church to church. 
On the 8th of July Henry ii., King of France, died, and 
Francis, the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, succeeded to 
the crown. After this event French influence and French 
troops increased in Scotland so rapidly as to be very offen- 



* Dr. M*Crie, voL i. p. 269. 
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sive to the nation, and several Protestant lords holding that 
the Regent had been unfaithful to the articles of capitula- 
tion made before Perth in early summer, returned to the 
Congregation. In October the Reformed held a great as- 
sembly in Edinburgh, when, *with public consent of the 
lords and barons assembled,' the Queen- Regent was * de- 
prived of all authority and regiment among us.' That 
powerful faction who were serious in resistance to the House 
of Lorraine, negotiated with the Queen of England for a 
force to meet the Regent and her French army, commanded 
by D'Oysel, and with this view *the Treaty of Berwick* 
was signed between Elizabeth and the Congregation in 
January 1560. English soldiers arrived to assist the Scots 
against the French — an unprecedented state of things truly 
to unite with the * auld enemies ' in turning out the friends 
of more than two hundred and fifty years' standing. On the 
6th of July the * Treaty of Edinburgh was concluded, by 
which the French were dismissed, and it was agreed that 
no foreigners should be employed in Scotland without the 
consent of the Estates. In this memorable treaty a condi- 
tion was made that the young Queen Mary and her husband 
should acknowledge Elizabeth as Queen of England. 

Between twelve and one o'clock on the morning of the 
nth of June, worn out with her tumultuous existence, Marie 
of Lorraine died in the castle of Edinburgh. She was in 
the forty-fifth year of her age, and the day following her 
death was the anniversary of her arrival in Scotland and her 
marriage to James v., being just two-and-twenty years before. 
The great princess * died most Christianly,' but Knox carries 
his bitter hatred towards her to the account of her very 
dying hour. *She did openly confess,' he allows, *that 
there was no salvation but in and by the death of Jesus 
Christ,' but he adds, * of the mass we heard not her con- 
fession.' The Congregation denied her Christian burial 
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according to the rites of the Catholic Church, but her body 
was carried to her paternal France, and interred in the 
nunnery of St. Peter at Rheims, of which her sister was 
then abbess. 

In the winter of 1560 the greedy barons of the Meams, 
who, like the rest of the nobility, had their eyes on the Church 
lands, did some more reforming in Aberdeen, by destroy- 
ing the Dominican and Carmelite monasteries there. The 
Franciscan and Trinity Friars soon after met with the same 
fate. There were at this time certain desertions from the 
Church, the most notable and distressing being that of John 
Winram, Sub- Prior of St Andrews, who had some time pre- 
viously distinguished himself by his endeavours after a 
Catholic reformation. On the 17th day of March 1560, 
another Catholic likewise conformed. This was John Grey- 
son, Provincial of the Black Friars, who made this public 
recantation in the parish church of St Andrews : — 

* Here, in presence of Almighty and Everlasting God, and 
of this holy congregation, I grant and confess that in time 
bypast I have maintained and defended divers kinds of 
superstition and idolatry, contrary to the laws and ordinances 
of Almighty God, and have remained too long in the 
opinion and defence of such things ; and I repent the same 
from the bottom of my heart, and am content in time to 
come to institute and conform my life to the word and 
doctrine of the Eternal God, set forth, explained, and de- 
clared by His prophets, and the Apostles of our only 
Saviour Christ Jesus, in the Old Testament and the New, 
and think that the Church and Congregation of God may 
be sufficiently instructed to eschew sin, death, and hell, 
and how they may come to everlasting life, by those things 
which are revealed to us by the Holy Ghost in the New 
and Old Testament ; and therefore I reject, renounce, and 
abhor all other doctrines and traditions of men which are 
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contrary to God's holy word, and were set out to bind 
men's conscience to obey them under the pain of deadly 
sin. 

* And in especial, I renounce the Pope to be the head of 
the Church, and also, I renounce him and all his traditions 
and laws, repugnant in any sort, or making derogation to 
God's laws, and the liberty of the same. 

* Also, I renounce the Mass, as it has been used in times 
bypast, and the feigned and invented Purgatory, as pesti- 
ferous and blasphemous things, and as contrary to the 
merits and passion and omnisufficieiit sacrifice offered upon 
the cross by our Saviour Christ for the redemption of man- 
kind. 

* Also, I grant that no graven image should be made and 
worshipped in the Church of God, and that no honour 
should be given thereto, and that all exhibition of such 
honour, exhibited or to be exhibited to such stocks or stones 
is very idolatry, and against the express command of God. 

*Also, I grant that we have no command of God bidding 
us pray to any saints that are departed, but only to Him 
who is Saint of all saints, Christ Jesus, our only Saviour, 
Mediator, and Advocate everliving, and perpetually making 
intercession to His Father for His faithful people and 
members of His body ; and so also I grant that we have no 
command to pray for them that are departed. 

* Also, as I grant that to them that have the gift of chas- 
tity it is good and godly to live in chastity, even so I grant, 
according to St Paul's doctrine, that it is lawful to all men 
and women to marry who have not the gift of chastity, not- 
withstanding any vow made to the contrary ; but if they be 
vexed and wearied with the urgent appetites of the flesh, 
they are bound by the commandment of the Lord to marry, 

' Also, I deny all Transubstantiation in the sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ Jesus, -and Uiat 

T 
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Auricular Confession is necessary for the salvation of 
man. 

* The foresaid and all other ungodly opinions and inven- 
tions of men, which are contrary to God and His holy 
word, I detest, abhor, and renounce for now and ever. 
And of my long adherence to the same I as^: God mercy, 
and this holy congregation forgiveness.' 

On the 1st day of August 1560, a memorable parliament 
met in the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh. Among the ecclesi- 
astics there were present the Archbishop of St. Andrews, the 
Bishops of Dunkeld, Dunblane, and Argyle, and the Bishops- 
elect of Galloway and the Isles. The Chancellor, William 
Maitland of Lethington, presided. In name of the barons, 
gentlemen, burgesses, and other Protestants, a petition was 
presented to the Parliament craving for reformation in the 
usual terms. The Reformed were desired to produce a sum- 
mary of their doctrines, and in four days there appeared 
*The Confession of the Faith and Doctrine believed and pro- 
fessed by the Protestants of the Realm of Scotland.' This 
document was read before the whole Parliament, and to the 
deep shame of the Scottish clergy, not a voice was raised in 
defence of the ancient faith. On the 17th of August it was 
put to the vote whether the new Confession should hence- 
forth be the established creed of the kingdom. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, and the Bishops of Dunkeld and 
Dunblane, and the Abbot of Kilwinning, then expressed 
dissent ; the Earls of AthoU, Crawford, Caithness, Cassilis, 
and Eglinton, and the Lords Home and Gray had declined 
to be present ; and the Lords Somerville and Borthwick 
said, * We will believe as our fathers believed ;* but all the 
other members of the Three Estates voted for the Confession, 
and it was formally ratified by the Parliament On the 
^th of August the Papal authority was abolished within 
Ae realm of Scotland, all former Acts of Parliament con- 
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trary to the Scriptures and the Confession of Faith were 
annulled, and the celebration of mass or of baptism accord- 
ing to the Roman ritual was forbidden, and all persons were 
forbidden to say or hear mass under pain of confiscation of 
goods and personal punishment for the first offence, banish- 
ment from the kingdom for the second, and death for the 
third. When, on the afternoon of the same day, the Three 
Estates rose and left the old Tolbooth, the faith of their 
fathers, the creed which for twelve hundred years had been 
the glory of the Scottish nation, was to them an existence of 
the past, and the Catholic hierarchy was abolished by the 
law of the land. 

The Church of Scotland, whose history we have traced 
from that misty legend about St. Rule and his holy retinue 
landing in the year 307 in St. Andrews Bay, has received 
its terrible chastisement. The Scottish Church occupied no 
unimportant place in Christendom ; and in the great histories 
of this country's civil and ecclesiastical affairs there will be 
found in full what is here briefly narrated. Each period will 
prove, more or less, intensely interesting. In the old Celtic 
ages — ^the Roman and Pictish periods of our temporal his- 
tory, the pre-Columban and Columban periods of our 
Church — we have seen that the Catholic faith, as contained 
in the Bible and expressed in the creeds, was preached in 
its integrity ; and that, while in holy similarity with the 
Church of Christ scattered in all lands, the Columban branch 
had a striking individuality ; and the religion which is equal 
in its adaptability to all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, 
and tongues, was presented in external forms best suited to 
win hearts wild and unfettered as the winds of their native 
mountains, and to draw into Christian union the shy proud 
natures of the Caledonians. There is a wonderful simplicity, 
both in the scanty history, and in the innumerable legends 
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of those early days. There is a mighty witness to the power 
of faith in the life of St Columba, and in the lives of othexs 
like him, whether in Ireland or in the converted districts of 
Caledonia. These men of illustrious parentage and high in- 
tellectual culture, tearing themselves from their birthright and 
their engrossing studies, went forth to toil as missionaries 
among the heathen Picts ; for the sake ' of the Gospel and 
of the promises,' they imdertook a life of forlorn privation, 
preaching in isle and glen, baptiring whole tribes, and feed- 
ing them with the Bread of Life ; and, while they were very 
strict with themselves, and practised the most extraordinary 
austerities, the}* made wise allowance for the newly con- 
verted, and, by firm gentleness, taught a fierce race the 
religion of Jesus Christ The tracery in the £aded pages 
of the Book of Deer, the hymns of the Celtic saints, 
carry us back to the Ubrary in the rude * creel house' of 
lona, and testify to the intention of dedicating the best 
gifts of Almighty God to His special service. The caves, 
which along our rugged coasts are assigned as the residences 
of saints, remind us of those who, feeling within them a 
mysterious call to be alone with God, retreated thither, or to 
the desert islands of the Atlantic, and, amid the roar of the 
northern tempest, sang the praises of the Most High, and 
filled their souls *in loneliness with the great thought of God.' 
The early Church was in her greatest power when she sent 
St Aidan on the Northumbrian mission. After the Council 
of Whitby, those peculiar and defective usages which her 
abbots and bishops strove hard to retain were gradually 
abandoned for that which was * found to be better ;' a link 
with the past was broken ; and when, about the year 710, 
Nectan, King of the Picts, sought and obtained masons to 
build a church in Pictland after the Roman model, when 
^re was frequent intercourse with England, at a time 
^hen England was maintaining a constant intercourse with 
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Rome, the individuality of the Convent of Hy began to lose 
ground. 

After the close of the ninth century the self-indulgence 
and the slovenly rites of the * comfortable Culdees * exhibit 
the Columban age in its decay. About this time the 
incursions of the Vikings necessitated the removal of th^ 
primatial seat from lona. In 854 the last Primate Abbot 
of lona died, and about 890 Kellach I. was the Primate 
Bishop of the Scottish Church. In the eleventh century St 
Margaret effected her reformation ; and, in the reigns of her 
sons, regular diocesan episcopacy gradually superseded the 
abbatial discipline, and the Culdee establishments were 
filled with Benedictines, or with Canons-regular of the order 
of St Augustine. From this time till the Reformation Scot- 
land was at one with the rest of Europe, both as regards 
her religious and political institutions. The feudal system 
was established, and the youthful aristocracy were brought 
up under the discipline of chivalry. Whatever affected 
Europe generally was felt in this far-away corner of the 
world Scotland took part in the Crusades, and their bene- 
ficial as well as their coarse influence penetrated here. The 
gigantic oak of the Holy Empire spread a branch even over 
this remote land ; the Scottish Church was by * special 
grace the daughter of Rome ;* her bishops, not unfre- 
quently, proceeded thither; and her clergy of all ranks, 
who studied at the Continental universities, partook of the 
religious thought which distinguished the age. When the 
Great Schism proclaimed that the glories of the mediaeval 
Papacy were over, Scotland, in close alliance with France, 
tendered her obedience to the Court of Avignon. Through- 
out the middle ages the ecclesiastical and temporal histories 
are intimately associated. The transfer of the primacy 
from lona is contemporary with the accession of Kenneth 
M^Alpin to the united thrones of the Picts and Scots. 
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The reformation of St. Margaret and St David was accom- 
panied by a bloodless but a thorough political and social 
revolution, and during the happy hundred years which 
elapsed after the Treaty of Falaise was annulled to the 
death of Alexander ill. the Church and State were at rest 
Then men sought for a blessing on their prosperity by the 
erection of majestic churches and by the consecration of a 
part of their estates to God. On the abbey farm the capa- 
cities of the Scottis! soil were first discovered, and the 
clergy co-operated with the enlightened policy which opened 
up a wider conmiercial intercourse with foreign lands. It 
was the maternal love of 'Halie Kirk' that readily dedi- 
cated the son of the poor bondman to the service of her 
altars, and finally succeeded in the abolition of villanage^ 
the lowest order in the social feudal scale ; it was she who 
instituted the * truce of God/ commanding her sons to 
abstain from hostilities at certain seasons, who held out to 
the penitent or to the taken at disadvantage the refuge of 
Gyrth within her walls, and who sanctified human suffering 
when she inscribed above the doors of the leper-houses 
(those homes of anguish of which there were many in this 
country) * Vere languores nostros ipse tulit, et dolores nostros 
ipse portavit : et nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum et per 
cussum a Deo et humiliatum.' In the * Maison-Dieu ' the 
sick of other diseases and the destitute were ministered to 
for the love of God ; the public schools were in the hands 
of the monks : and in the Benedictine library, literature, 
Gothic architecture, the pious art of illumination, medicine, 
and, in short, every science which could tend to the glory 
of God and the benefit of mankind, was sedulously culti- 
vated. After the Wars of Independence the monks had lost 
somewhat of their fervour, and the sons and daughters of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic came to stir men up to repent, 
to renounce the fiesh, to cut off superfluities, and to turn to 
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the life of the cross. In the narrow streets of our quaint 
old burghs these mendicant brethren, in coarse habit and 
with sandalled feet, were often seen, as they are now to be 
•seen in the towns of Italy. The immediately desolating 
consequences of the wars penetrated into the spiritual 
kingdom. The clergy devoted their energies to political 
contention, and, not unfrequently, figured on the battle- 
field. Then, to try to make up for upright lives, for 
neglected dioceses or parishes, and broken oaths, they did 
superstitious penances, or set off on pilgrimages to Conti- 
nental shrines. At the same time the corruptions which 
infected the rest of Western Christendom gradually made 
way in Scotland. The abuse of indulgences was eagerly 
taken advantage of, and the ' Questionarius ' was a welcome 
visitor to those who would rather impoverish themselves 
and their heirs than deny themselves the delights of sin 
for a season. During the reigns of the Five Jameses the 
deterioration continued ; and yet at this period there was 
a great deal to be thankful for. These five kings were 
all more or less men in advance of their age. After a long 
struggle the pride of the aristocracy Mras humbled, and the 
highlands and islands and part of the stormy border land 
were brought under the real dominion of the King of Scots, 
and made in some measure accessible to law and magi- 
strate. With the interest of every class at heart, the 
Jameses were emphatically kings of the people, and in their 
many parliaments not only are rigorous punishments pro- 
vided for those who supplied their establishments by * mais- 
terful theft and reft,* but minute points of good order are 
attended to by statute after statute enacted and re-enacted 
with anxious solicitude for the welfare of all. There was 
the court of James L and his Queen, Jane Beaufort, exhi- 
biting a pure domestic life to a nation that seemed return- 
ing to the barbarism of the ninth or tenth centuries ; there 
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was the foundation of the universities, the erection of Ae 
metropolitical sees ; and, above all, there were the lives of 
Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, of Brown, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, of Elphinstone, Bishop of Aberdeen, and of 
Margaret, the good Queen of James ill., to show forth the 
* beauty of holiness ; ' and among the less known but duly 
recorded we may think of those of the priors of St. Andrews, 
whose lives were very pure and lovely, whose bodies, laid to 
rest in their now nameless graves of the desecrated cemetery 
of the priory, await, with the chalice oa their hearts, thie 
resurrection ; and whose spirits, with those of their many 
children whom they trained in the holiest paths, are, in 
the words of the old Scottish chronicler, * intil Paradyse.* 
When the preachers of the new opinions appeared, the 
Church took the alarm, and tried to bum out unsound 
doctrine ; she also held councils, and Parliament passed 
Acts, for * the Reforming of Kirks and Kirkmen.' But these 
measures neither destroyed heresy nor improved the man- 
ners of the * Kirkmen.' The Protestants became powerful 
and bold ; the clergy, more than ever, a scandal and a 
byeword ; and, while the sweeping assertions of the ad- 
versaries of the Catholic Church must be received with limi- 
tations, in one of the last Provincial Councils of the Scottish 
Church, we have evidence, by the confession of the clergy 
themselves, that their approaching fall was the meed of their 
ignorance and evil lives. In the Primatial city of Scotiand, 
beside those gaunt ruins which are all that are left to us of 
the first pointed cathedral of St. Andrews, we can in some 
degree realize how deadly the sin must have been which 
called down on the Church of St. Ninian and St. Columba, 
of St. Margaret and St. David, of Bishop Kennedy and 
Bishop Elphinstone, so awful a retribution. 
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Monastery of, 78. 


Ninian, 7-9. 


Spittal or Leper House, 113, 


Oran, 34. 


294. 


Palladius, 15. 


St Andrews, Augustinian Mon- 


Patrick, 9-13. 


astery o^ 77, 89. 


Ringan, see Ninian. 


Steward, office of High, 58. 


Rule, 6. 


Stone of Destiny, 50, 131, 


Serf, 15. 


Strathclyde, see Vsdentia. 


Teman, 15. 


Straton, David, 252. 


Thenew, 17. 


Sumptuary Laws, 203, 214. . 




Surrey, Earl of, 228, 


Waltheof, loi. 




Sanctuary, see Gryth. 


Tacitus, 4. 


Sandale, Cistercian Monastery 


Tanistry, 50. 


of, 102. 


Tetzel's absolution, 239. 


Sarum Missal, 88. 


Thorfin, Jarl, 53. 
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Tithes, 88. 

Torphichen, 222. 

Trade, 1 12, 113, 133, 201. 

Transfer of the Primacy to Dun- 

keld, 48. 

to St. Andrews, 51. 

Treaty of Berwick, 287, 

Brigham, 123. 

Edinburgh, 287, 

Falaise, 103. 

Newcastle, ill. 

Northampton, 163, 

Tungland, Premonstratensian 

Monastery of, 78. 

Ultima Thule, 2. 
Union of Picts and Scots, 48. 
University of Aberdeen, 231. 
■ Glasgow, 192. 
>— — St Andrews, 191. 
Urbicus LoUius, 5. 
Urquhart, Benedictine Monas- 
tery of, 79. 

Valence, Aymer de, 144. 
Valentia, 5. 
Vecturiones, 14. 
Venerable Bede, 45. 



Victor, St Richard de, 173. 
Vienne, Admiral John de, 178. 
Vikings, 49. 
Villenage, 6i. 

Wall of Antonine, 5. 

Wall of Severus, 4. 

Wallace, Adam, 273. 

William, 132-139. 

Walter, the High Steward of 
Scotland, 160. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 226. 

Warenne, John de, 132. 

Weapon-soiawings, 203. 

White Rose of Scotland, 227. 

Whithorn, see Candida Casa. 

Premonstratensian Monas- 
tery of, 78. 

Willock, John, 273. 

Wimund, 102. 

Wishart, George, 262-267, 

Wolf of Badenoch, 184. 

Wolves, 188, 202. 

Work of God, the, 25, %ii, 

WyclifTe, John, 239. 

Wynram, John, 253, 264, 288. 

Wynton, Andrew, 182. 
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